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AN OMNICOMPETENT PRIME MINISTER 


‘It is necessary to declare that the influence of the Crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.” That is 
the text of a famous resolution passed by the House of Commons 
in 1780, and there are many to-day who would like to move an 
amendment, ‘ to leave out the word Crown in order to insert the 
words Prime Minister.’ The British Constitution is very 
malleable ; the changes in the balance and exercise of power come 
almost imperceptibly, new conventions are established and 
accepted without open debate or definite enactment, and the 
actual working of our Parliamentary system may be altered almost 
without the knowledge even of politicians themselves. For a long 
time it has been clear that the real power of Parliament has been 
decreasing, that the Cabinet, once in office and supplied with a 
majority, is in practice independent of the Commons, and that 
the Prime Minister may, in favouring circumstances and with the 
aid of a precedent here and a precedent there, become as 
authoritative and independent within the Cabinet as the Cabinet 
itself has become in its relations with Parliament. If this evolu- 
tion were accomplished our system of politics would be changed, 
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and as we flatter ourselves that we are a self-governing people it 
is worth while to observe and to weigh the various indications that 
our Premier of to-day, so pliable in his own nature, so fertile of 
novelties and so ready for adventures at home and abroad, is 
moulding our flexible Constitution into a new shape. 

Almost everything that can be said either in praise or blame 
of a man has been said at one time or another of Mr. Lloyd George, 
but no one can deny that his career, his character, his way of 
exercising power have made him a Prime Minister of an entirely 
new type. He is the first Celt to occupy the office, and he abounds 
in the qualities and defects of hisrace. The story of his early days 
in Wales can be paralleled in the biographies of American 
Presidents but not in those of English leaders. What is signifi- 
cant about his political beginnings is that he combined the 
passions and emotions of revolt, the idealism of his mountain-tops, 
with the kind of practical shrewdness that can be acquired in an 
attorney’s office. These two competing strains are as discernible 
in the Premier of to-day as in the youthful agitator of Portmadoc. 
Boundless ambition and superb self-confidence could be seen in 
the boy, and the shades of the prison-house have not wholly 
eclipsed them in the man. When he was eighteen he paid his 
first visit to the Strangers’ Gallery and entered in his journal this 
delightful reflection : 

I will not deny that in observing this assembly, I was in a state of . 


mind like that of William the Conqueror observing England when he 
visited Edward the Confessor, and saw in it his future domain. O vanity! 


Another early characteristic which is important for understand- 
ing the man of to-day is that he was never a Liberal of the 
standardised party pattern. First and foremost he was a 
nationalist, and in his first years he nearly upset the Rosebery 
Government because the claims of Welsh nationalism were not 
given a high enough place in the party programme. English 
Liberalism of the Cobden school believed rather in one pattern 
political system for all races and climes than in the vagaries and 
divergencies of small nations, and Bright, who thought a leader 
in The Times was worth all the classics, would not have 
sympathised with Mr. Lloyd George’s passion for the Welsh 
language. Perhaps even to-day the Prime Minister has more 
faith in nationalism than in the League of Nations. 

If he has evaded the strict mould of party he has also escaped 
the bondage of political principle. When once a man has been 
of the Manchester school he never wholly throws off the effect, 
but Mr. Lloyd George never went through that drilling. No 
doubt if he had done so it would not be so difficult as it is to-day 
to foresee the next expression of his mercurial temperament. 
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All through his political career he has been swayed by passion 
and enthusiasm rather than by reason—a man serving the cause 
of the moment frenziedly rather than a politician following a 
settled scheme. Even in the prosaic office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he was a Dervish of finance, and levied new taxes 
as though he were leading a crusade. This gift of being swept 
along a tide of feeling is often accompanied by the power of 
sweeping others with you, and it is this characteristic which has 
made Mr. Lloyd George a force of known energy but of uncertain 
direction. What is perhaps peculiar to him is the singular 
shrewdness with which he applies to individuals the hypnotic 
spell that can be more easily exercised over an excited crowd, 
which is itself a conductor of emotion. Since his first days at 
the Board of Trade he has believed in going direct to the persons 
interested; he did a useful deal with shipowners and seamen 
then, as he believes he can do a useful deal with Krassin now. 
The belief that all antipathies can be reconciled, and that all men 
can be persuaded into compromise, leads to some strange adven- 
tures, and may even blur the distinction between right and wrong. 
Critics of the Prime Minister, especially Liberal critics, declare 
that he has a ‘coalition’ mind, and that this type of mind is 
incurably vicious because it works on the assumption that a man 
can be, for example, a free-trader and a protectionist at the 
same time. They even declare that it involves hypocrisy, and 
that if the Cabinet has never been divided on party lines the 
members of the Cabinet are obviously guilty of moral delinquency. 
There are other and less partisan explanations of this way of 
thinking. The Greeks called it eclecticism; today it would 
perhaps be called political pragmatism,.a method of carrying on 
the King’s government as the needs of the time demand and 
permit. 

It is significant that Mr. Lloyd George reached this ideal of 
politics before the urgencies of the war made all men realise that 
national unity must, supersede party divisions. He seems, in 
1910, at the time when King George summoned a conference of 
parties at Buckingham Palace, to have been the most active 
believer in the possibility of a concord between Unionists and 
Liberals. Close secrecy was maintained at the time, and it would 
certainly have startled the country if it had become known to the 
public that the author of the Budget, and the orator of Limehouse, 
was working for an agreed settlement. He has been praised for 
his lofty aspirations by Mr. Harold Spender, and violently blamed 
for his lack of principle by Sir Charles Mallet. We may be 
certain that if his supporters had been informed their enthusiasm 
would have been chilled, and they would have learned with 


amazement that feverish harangues stimulating class hatred were 
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compatible with a philosophic desire for social concord. In an 
estimate of Mr. Lloyd George’s career the importance of the 
episode is evident, for it shows that his overriding belief in com- 
promise and settlement dates back beyond the war to the hottest 
period of civil conflict. If Mr. Lloyd George was ready for a 
deal with the Tories in 1910 we can understand his being able 
to work with them in 1920, and we may even believe that some 
day he will be working equally amicably with the Labour Party ! 
That is the danger of this receptivity towards all ideas. No man 
can tell what will become of Waring next. 

It is often said that Mr. Lloyd George takes his ideas from ihe 
crowd, that his ear is on the ground, that he is ready to follow 
Demos whithersoever Demos may wish to go. The erroneous 
psychology of this view seems to be proved by his action during 
the Boer War. That action was wrong but it was courageous 
and it was independent, and no mere flatterer of the mob would 
have risked everything in an unpopular cause. The cause 
appealed to his emotional faith in the nationalism of small races, 
and faith was stronger than fear for his political and personal 
future. When he had entered in the fight he was characteristically 
extreme and reckless in his methods, but courage in the face of 
angry multitudes is a rare and noble virtue in the democratic 
State. 

His unique position and the novel and special powers which 
the Prime Minister now exercises are largely due to his action’ 
as Minister during the War. Round that action many legends 
have grown up, and excessive adulation has already produced 
scepticism and resentment. The premature attempt to canonise 
a man in his lifetime always multiplies the devil’s advocates. It 
is becoming possible to disentangle fact from fiction, to see that 
Mr. Lloyd George has certain claims on the lasting gratitude of 
the nation, and to see that certain other claims made on his 
behalf by foolish enthusiasts are altogether unjustified. In the 
first place he cannot escape the charge which history will bring 
against the Asquith Government of failing to warn the people that 
war was dangerously probable. Mr. Spender tells of an 
apocalyptic vision of the War during Mr. Lloyd George’s visit 
to Germany in 1908, but this led to no public action. It is true 
that he made the Agadir speech in 1911, but in 1914 he gave his 
famous interview on disarmament, and certainly played his part 
in establishing the great Liberal illusion that a war between 
England and Germany was ‘ unthinkable.’ On the very eve he 
hesitated, and he showed a strange misapprehension of the issues 
involved by allowing his whole action to be determined by the 
invasion of Belgium. Thus far there was no trace of the inspired 
Minister in a great national crisis, but from the moment of 
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decision Mr. Lloyd George began to show high qualities. There 
was imagination and courage in his handling of the financial 
emergency, and there was a quick realisation of the magnitude of 
the War and of the effort that would be necessary. He did not 
share the blind optimism of the first months, on which we all 
look back with amazement, and was evidently a restless Cabinet 
colleague from the beginning of the War. ‘The little Welshman 
is peppery, but he means to win,’ said Lord Kitchener, who did 
not give much time to the appreciation of his political 
colleagues. 

It would be idle to recount again the services of Mr. Lloyd 
George in regard to munitions. His instinct led him to go straight 
to the fighting soldiers for his facts, and straight to the manu- 
facturers for his supplies. He broke away from the deadly 
tradition that only the War Office knew how to order, and only 
the old armament firms knew how to make munitions. He knew 
that England was one of the three greatest engineering countries 
in the world and that our output was pitiful, and he realised that 
if all the manufacturers, big and little, were called in to aid 
him, the British and French armies could be given in a year or 
two an overwhelming superiority. That great task was accom- 
plished, and only a man capable of the widest conceptions and the 
most lavish expenditure could have planned and carried out the 
work. It was beyond the purview, beyond even the dreams, of 
the ordinary politician and official; political genius and imagina- 
tion of the highest kind were required to persuade a nation to 
throw all its resources into the work of war, and to provide the 
channels through which all the energies of the people could flow. 
Mr. Lloyd George may not have had much to do with the details 
of administration, but he supplied the driving power, and when 
the perils of 1917 were in sight and it was evident that driving 
power was necessary in the head of the Government, if the whole 
of our shipping and other powers were to be organised as effectually 
as our engineering resources had been, it was inevitable that Mr. 
Lloyd George should become Prime Minister. When all the 
facts are known it will be clear that the majority of the Cabinet 
preferred him to Mr. Asquith for urgent practical reasons con- 
nected with the failure of certain departments, and the impossi- 
bility of bringing all the departments under one strong control. 
It was not intrigue but the stark necessities of the War that 
brought about the change. 

Mr. Asquith rendered two historic services during the War : 
he brought a practically unanimous nation into the conflict, and 
—very late in the day—he obtained an almost equally unanimous 
consent to conscription. The unanimity of the nation enabled 
Lord Kitchener to create his armies which, before Mr. Lloyd 
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George became Premier but after his Ministry of Munitions had 
been at work for a year, fought the great battles of the Somme, 
which we now know from the best German evidence had so great 
an effect in using up German power. It is well to remember that 
the first eighteen months of Mr. Lloyd George’s Premiership 
were perhaps the most disappointing of the War on the Western 
Front, and it was necessary for him to exercise all his skill in 
order to keep the faith of the people firm and their courage serene. 
Improved political organisation enabled us to overcome the food 
crisis, and the complete commandeering of our mercantile marine 
made it possible for British ships to transport more than 60 per 
cent. of the vast American Army, which was in some respects 
the most amazing achievement in the War. The Government 
could also claim credit for the speed with which it poured troops 
into France after the defeat of the Fifth Army, but it has never 
been explained why those reserves were kept in England while 
that unfortunate army was holding a long line against an expected 
offensive on the biggest scale. History will probably condemn 
that as a grave and terribly costly blunder, and if Mr. Lloyd 
George is to be glorified for the victories of 1918 he will have to 
bear the responsibility for the defeat. It is in fact when we 
consider the strategical control of the War that we reach the 
legendary element in the Prime Minister’s fame, and it is essential 
to consider this because much of his special power has resulted 
from this legendary element. 

Historians have a phrase about the Reformation, which they 
say was based on the idea of the ‘omnicompetent State.’ The 
current idea of an omnicompetent Premier, dangerous as it is 
to the State and to Mr. Lloyd George himself, arises from the 
notion that the War showed him to be as supreme in strategy 
and diplomacy as he was undoubtedly great in his purely minis- 
terial work. Extravagant adulators are really playing into the 
hands of equally extravagant enemies when they set up the 
Premier as the one genius of victory in the direction of the War. 
Evidence is accumulating which shows that in various ways his 
erraticism threatened actual danger to the allied cause. The 
War had to be won on the Wesfern Front because it was only 
there that the German Army could be crushed, and if every one of 
Germany’s allies had been driven off the field the German Army 
would still have remained in being, and the greatest task would 
have still had to be achieved. This was the obstinate fact which 
the soldiers realised, and the volatile genius of Mr. Lloyd George 
found it so hard to accept. His first individual scheme for a way 
round was matured and strongly pressed in the early days of 1915. 
It was a grandiose design, from both the military and diplomatic 
standpoints, as it involved the confederation of all the Balkan 
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States and the invasion of Austria through Serbia by an army of 
a million men. ‘The outline of the plan is given-by Mr. Spender 
in Chapter xiv. of his biography of the Premier, but he omits 
to state what the scheme really involved. We find that in the 
Life of Lord Kitchener,’ where Sir George Arthur states that Mr. 
Lloyd George proposed to transfer the whole British Army to 
the Balkans! Fortunately for England, and for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reputation, ‘ Kitchener absolutely refused to weaken 
our front in France.’ He ‘ differed fundamentally from Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George in regarding the Western theatre 
as the front vital to us.’ Knowing as we do now how even was 
the balance in the West we can imagine the appalling conse- 
quences if the allied force there had been seriously weakened : 
even three years later Germany was strong enough almost to 
divide the French and British Armies when they were infinitely 
better equipped, and if the British Army had been transferred to 
the Balkans in 1915 the Channel ports would certainly have been 
lost and the whole position of France would have been threatened. 

The second scheme which Mr. Lloyd George specially fathered 
was the famous Nivelle offensive in April 1917. From the French 
standpoint this was the most unhappy episode of the War after 
the early defeats, and an abundant literature dealing with it has 
already been published in France. The blame for its failure must 
naturally rest on French shoulders, but it has been argued that 
there might have been no failure if there had been unity of com- 
mand. Asa matter of fact there was actually a nearer approach 
to such uniiy at that moment than at any time before Marshal _ 
Foch’s appointment in March 1918. Soconvinced was the British 
Premier that Nivelle’s scheme must succeed that he placed the 
British Army at the disposal of the French. The complete failure 
of Nivelle, and its disastrous effect on the morale of the French 
Army, probably had more to do with the opposition to complete 
unity of control which Mr. Lloyd George met with from General 
Robertson and other British soldiers, than any other circumstance 
or prejudice. General Pétain healed some of the French wounds, 
but it was only after Marshal Foch had been appointed to the 
supreme command, in accordance with Lord Haig’s earnest desire, 
that morale was recovered and the grand army of France regained 
its efficiency. Mr. Lloyd George was then able to use his special 
gifts of persuasiveness and energy to high purpose, and unity of 
command was soon established after he had ‘ broken loose” in 
his famous Paris speech. But even in that speech he was 
sceptical about a decision ever being reached in the West. Yet 
it was there that the end came and history will probably accept 
Ludendorff’s ‘ August 8, 1918, was the black day for Germany’ 
# Vol. iii, pp, 102-3. 
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as the final verdict on the War. Unity of command did not in 
itself win the War, but the abundance of reserves, which for the 
first time in the War was available in the West, enabled the 
French and British commanders for the first time to follow up 
initial successes rapidly. 

The fortune of England held good in the field not because of 
any political wizardry, but because at the head of her forces was 
a soldier who saw what was the only key to victary, who steadily 
pursued the one essential aim, and would not allow himself to be 
turned away from his one absorbing task. Clear vision, tenacity, 
patience, the power of retaining the confidence of his men by 
proof of an indomitable purpose, are the qualities of a great soldier, 
and they are the qualities which Lord Haig showed through long 
years of varying fortune. They were specially valuable as a 
restraint on the waywardness of politicians. The untrammelled 
genius of Mr. Lloyd George was of infinite service in civil 
matters; in military affairs it is well for the Allies that his 
unchartered freedom was checked by Lord Haig. 

Victory raised Mr. Lloyd George to a dangerous eminence, 
and circumstances continued to favour the idea of the omni- 
competent Premier. The elections of 1918 were primarily a vote 
of confidence in him, and the turn taken by the Paris negotiations 
further concentrated power in his hands. Decisions were left to 
three men, and of the three one cared only for certain French 
interests, and the second cared only for the League of Nations, 
while Mr. Lloyd George was often the only one of the three left 
with sufficient energy and interest to come to any resolution at 
all. When Paris at last was at an end the Supreme Council 
remained, and we have had the same conferences of three men, 
which are surely the most ironical commentary in history on the 
ideal of public diplomacy. Official statements are issued, and no 
doubt Cabinets are kept informed, but these conferences must 
involve immediate decisions and changes of policy which each 
country must leave to its representative. 

In home affairs also the office of Premier has been aggtan- 
dised. I+ is a vital change that the head of the Government 
when a commoner should not lead the House of Commons, and 
should only make rare visits there. There is no doubt that 
habitual attendance by Ministers in Parliament is a real discipline, 
and constant listening to debates does at least create a fleeting 
impression that public opinion is still of some importance. Mr. 
Lloyd George goes to the House not to receive impressions but 
to create them. A greater share of public interest is now given 
to affairs outside Parliament, te those recurrent strikes and threats 
of strikes which are so necessary if the upward movement of prices 
is to be maintained. Here again the omnicompetence theory is 
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advanced because so many matters are reserved for the Premier. 
No self-respecting Trade Union on the war path is content to 
interview any lower Minister than the chief. When these inter- 
views take place they generally produce a settlement based on an 
increase in wages. In other words they are informal methods of 
taxing the community, which is as surely mulcted by an increase 
in miners’ wages as by a tax on coal. We do not actually suffer 
taxation without representation, but we are represented not by 
the many-headed Commons but by the one omnicompetent Prime 
Minister. 

This pre-eminence of the omnicompetent is the salient fact of 
the political situation in England, and to a lesser extent in 
Europe, and some innocent amusement may be obtained by 
observing the effect which it produces on various classes. Mr. 
Lloyd George is of course the centre of a converging fire. The 
young lions of L’ Action Frangaise for instance rage against him. 
To one of our good Tories Mr. Lloyd George is ‘the most reck- 

- less autocrat of modern times,’ and his Ministry is ‘a Radical 
Government openly confessed and unashamed.’ But, if we turn 
to the Liberals, we find that the fury of accusation remains, 
though its character changes. To them Mr. Lloyd George is an 
apostate, @ prisoner in his own Cabinet, an intimidated Daniel 
in a den of Tory lions rampant. It is obvious that the armies 
attacking each of the Prime Minister’s flanks are firing into one 
another. If they wish for victory they must establish unity of 
control; they can only defeat the hated coalition by creating a 
coalition of their own. 

Convinced adversaries naturally accuse Mr. Lloyd George of 
Machiavellian designs, but the causes that have magnified his 
office were some of them in operation before his time, though 
they have been more potent under him. The increasing size of 
the Cabinet led to the formation of an inner council, chosen by 
the chief Minister, which destroyed the equality of all Cabinet 
members and weakened the outer circle. During the War some 
of the weaknesses of the Cabinet system were displayed, and the 
inner council became a public and established fact. Mr. Lloyd 
George has gone back to regular though not very frequent 
Cabinets, but he has kept one of the most important innovations. 
The Cabinet now has a secretary, whose presence is publicly 
announced. This may be an improvement or not, but it must 
have altered the character of the governing council of the Empire. 
The old characteristics of absolute secrecy, of no minutes or notes 
except the report to the King, of discussion as informal as it was 
free, must be modified by the presence of an official. Would Mr. 

Gladstone have threatened resignation so often in the days of 

Palmerston if there had been a permanent official present? Such 
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an addition to the Cabinet probably checks any tendency to dis- 
agree with the Chief, and hinders free criticism and discussion. 
Another marked constitutional change has been the selection of 
Ministers for non-Parliamentary reasons; under the old system 
influence in the House of Commons was a principal qualification 
for Cabinet office, and this made the House the choosing body not 
only of the Prime Minister but also of many of his chief colleagues. 
The more Ministers are chosen for reasons that have nothing to 
do with a Parliamentary career the less the influence of the House 
over the Cabinet will be, and these men who are the nominees 
of the Prime Minister will naturally look to him for guidance 
rather than to Parliament. Further, they will not have the long 
comradeship and association with their colleagues which the old 
type of Cabinet Ministers had—they will be more closely united 
with the Premier and more isolated from the rest of the Cabinet. 
These tendencies have been strengthened under Mr. Lloyd 
George because of the pre-eminence which the War and the peace 
negotiations gave him, and because his temperament encourages 
him to believe that he can settle anything, from a wages dispute 
to the future of Bolshevism, if only he can have a heart-to-heart 
talk with the leading personages concerned. That is a dangerous 
illusion which sincere friends ought to do their best to dispel. 
The omnicompetent Premier is a human impossibility, a variant 
of the superman as noxious as the mediocrity or the egalitarian. 
There is no room in the British Constitution for a President : 
where a Constitution provides for this office the President neither 
governs nor reigns as in France, or is subject to the limitations 
which Mr. Wilson is feeling so acutely in America. Mr. Lloyd 
George has rendered great services to his country, and he is 
probably more able to keep civilisation on its feet than any other 
man, but the tradition of British politics demands that the 
Cabinet shall insist on its due share of all vital decisions, and that 
Parliament shall not allow the responsibility of the executive to 


become a delusion. 
WaALFrorpD D. GREEN. 





BOLSHEVIK CRIME AND BRITISH 
COMMERCIALISM 


Communism is an autocracy; Communism is a despotism ; Communism 

means conscription. Look at Russia, with its conscription, not merely of 
wealth, but of work.—(Primz Mrnister, Westminster Hall, March 18, 
1920.) 
Mr. Krassin and his colleagues have made a great impression by their 
business acumen. . . . But mythology and demonology are still rampant. 
Mr. Krassin has taken a commercial office in Bond Street. . . . He has 
taken a private flat in Mayfair. ... Mr. Krassin is here by regular diplo- 
matic imitation as the accredited representative of a government which 
actually rules a great people and a vast territory. . .. We are still asked 
to have no transaction with ‘tainted gold.’ This turns plain economics 
into mere melodrama.—(The Observer, June 6, 1920.) 

Russia is watching attentively the awakening of India. We greet the 
intimate union of Moslems and non-Moslems. Victory will be assured if 
the working classes of India, China, Korea, Japan, Persia, and Turkey join 
hands. Long live free Asia.—(LE=NIN’s message to Hindu Revolutionaries, 
per Central News of June 5, 1920.) 


THE permission accorded to M. Krassin to visit London is either 
the prelude to a policy of unselfish patriotism, inspired by an 
almost prophetic imagination and a masterly correlation of data 
hidden from the average man, or it is a very astute political party 
game, played with the utmost skill, by the champion exponent 
of what I will call the New Statesmanship. 

Is the reception of the Bolshevik Delegates a prescient and 
inspired realisation of an economic catastrophe lowering over the 
vast dominions of Russia in the coming winter—compared with 
which even the horrors enacted by the Russia Bolsheviks would 
fade into relative insignificance? Is the British Government 
‘ uplifted’ in its turn by a lofty determination to deal with the 
only de facto Government before it is too late, whatever it may 
cost it in popular favour, to save Russia and civilisation, even if, 
in the process, it has to save Bolshevism? Does the Prime 
Minister foresee, perhaps, what the Press and public opinion of 
this country as a whole fail to appreciate—that other countries 
are in any case ready and, indeed, anxious to ‘ get a grip on’ 
and to exploit the immeasurable potential wealth of the vast Slav 
territories? Or can it be possible that the Government’s nerve 
has failed before the Bolshevik menace in the Orient? 

11 
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Or, again, are these negotiations merely @ clever manoeuvre on 
the part of Mr. Lloyd George to ‘spike the guns’ of British 
Labour Extremists? Are they dictated by a determination to 
keep step with the most humanitarian ‘uplift’ of the Radical 
Caucus? Is it a further orientation towards the Left destined 
simultaneously to ‘ dish’ Mr. Asquith and to leave the Labour 
Party ‘ high and dry’ ? 

These and similar questions are being anxiously asked. Only 
time, perhaps, can give adequate replies. Nevertheless, some 
glimmer of the ‘foresight’ evidenced by British policy in this 
tangled matter may be obtained by an unbiassed examination of 
the essential causes which gave effect to the Bolshevik Revolution, 
and to the factors which are making for the failure of everything 
for which the Bolsheviks stand. 


I 


Bolshevism and the Bolshevik upheaval in Russia have been 
the subjects of the most scathing and general condemnation. In 
this country, particularly, the indictment of Bolshevism has — 
mainly taken the form of well-deserved denunciations of atrocities 
committed by the Bolsheviks or under cover of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. Only a small minority of people, however, outside 
the ranks of the Bolsheviks, have even to-day an adequate realisa- 
tion of the conditions which made possible the Bolshevik Reign 
of Terror, the circumstances which favoured its rapid growth, 
and the forces behind it both in Russia and other countries. 

The Bolsheviks have offended—ruthlessly and deliberately 
offended—against ali sense of order, discipline, self-restraint, 
morality and foresight. They are naturally, therefore, regarded 
and denounced as mere vulgar thieves, brutes, assassins, destitute 
alike of any ethical sense or any idea of social responsibility. It 
has been admitted by Lenin that the Bolshevik régime has been 
characterised by 8500 executions. It is equally obvious that the 
Bolsheviks have outraged every clause of any civilised criminal 
code. Nevertheless, I am convinced that had they been merely 
murderous banditti, they could never even have secured control 
of one of the vastest states in the world, much less have main- 
tained themselves in it for a period of nearly three years against 
the assaults which they have sustained both from within and from 
without. 

A Doctrine is the force which carried the Bolsheviks to power. 
Not since bishopric raged against bishopric in the primitive 
Church, mutually anathematising and excommunicating each 
other, has the force of theory and dogmatism exercised so direct 
an influence on world affairs. Nor would the overthrow of Bol- 
shevism in Russia signalise the definite end of the menace. The 
impelling theories behind it will survive wherever an unintelligent 
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and soulless materialism on the part of rulers affords it the 


necessary forcing ground. 
What is this doctrine, and what was its genesis? 


IT 


Bolshevism is an extreme interpretation of the theories of 
Marx, and its main principle is the Materialist Conception of 
History. According to Marx and his chief colleague, Engels, 
writing jointly in the famous Communist Manifesto, this theory 
is that in every historical epoch the prevailing mode of economic 
production and exchange, and the social organisation necessarily 
following from it, form the basis upon which is built up, and 
from which alone can be explained, the political and intellectual 
history of that epoch. According to this conception, the whole 
history of mankind has been a history of class struggles, between 
the ruling and oppressed classes, and a stage has now been reached 
where the exploited—the proletariat—cannot attain its emancipa- 
tion from the sway of the exploiting class—the bourgeoisie—with- 
out at the same time emancipating society at large from all exploi- 
tation and class struggles. Engels ascribes the final causes of all 
social changes and political revolutions not to men’s brains, nor to 
their better insight into eternal truth and justice, but to changes in 
the modes of production and exchange. The key of the problem 
is not to be found in the philosophy but in the economics of each 
particular epoch. 

The superstructure raised on this foundation is the Marxist 
theory of Value and Surplus Value. All wealth is produced by 
labour. Therefore, to the labourers all wealth is due. ‘If 
labour,’ argued Marx, ‘is the sole source of value, the labourer 
is entitled to the full products of his labour, and that portion 
secured by the capitalist—Surplus Value—or the unearned incre- 
ment—is a robber’s share.’ 

Here are the main propositions of the Bolshevik philosophy— 
the Materialist Conception of History, the Class Struggle, and the 
Theory of Value. It was left to the neo-Marxists to deduce from 
the mass of Marxist contributions to economic theory a fourth 
proposition which they proceeded to apply in all its rigour in 
Russia, namely, the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

Before the rise of the Bolsheviks, the overwhelming majority 
of Socialists held no conception of the realisation of Socialism 
divorced from Democracy. Socialist propaganda was directed 
towards the conversion of a majority of non-Socialists into a 
majority of Socialists. 

Thus Kautsky, in his recent work on ‘The Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat ’ which has evoked such a furious onslaught on the 
part of Lenin : 
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For us, therefore, Socialism without Democracy is unthinkable. We 
by modern Socialism not merely social organisation of pro- 

duction, but democratic organisation of society as well. Accordingly, 
Socialism is for us inseparably connected with democracy. No Socialism 


without Democracy. 


On the other hand, nothing is more natural than that in coun- 
tries where a political democracy has been only partially developed, 
or where it is still merely in embryo, trust in the realisation of 
the social revolution by the gradual conversion of the masses of 
the people to a Socialist frame of mind should be absent. In 
Germany, in Marxist days, the struggles of the nascent political 
democracy after 48 were pitiable to the last degree, and the ‘ beau 
geste’ of Bismarck in establishing the modern Reichstag on the 
basis of universal suffrage, while withholding from the Assembly 
the control of the executive government, was a master-stroke of 
political Machiavellianism and an adequate explanation for any 
distrust experienced by many German Socialists for the Parlia- 
mentary régime. This is still truer of Russia. The Duma, as it 
existed between the revolution of 1905 and that of 1917, was the 
merest shadow of a popular assembly. Nothing more natural than 
that, amongst a people trained in the traditions of Czarist auto- 
cracy, the net result of a catastrophic revolution should be the 
re-emergence of an autocracy under the Communist red flag. 

Long before Lenin, however, the idea of the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat had been present in various Socialist theories. 
It was the conception of Blanqui and Weitling. The Proletariat, 
which was too ignorant and demoralised to organise and rule itself, 
should be organised and ruled by a government comprised of its 
educated élite. By ‘ Proletariat’ the Communist by no means 
understands the whole of the manual working class. In Russia 
the peasants are not included although they constitute upwards 
of 80 per cent. of the population. Neither are large sections 
of the urban wage-earning classes; for, as a matter of fact, the 
dictatorship is exercised solely by the ‘ class-conscious ’ minority. 
In other words, Communist society is the antithesis of the demo- 
cratic ideal of ‘ government of the people, for the people, by the 
people.’ It is an essentially eclectic government. 

Government by minority is the root idea, while lip-service 
is offered to the class-rule of the mass. The same phenomenon 
appears in our own Trade Union life. Here also the ‘ rank and 
file’ are supposed to rule; in fact, everywhere there is control 
by a proletarian, class-conscious oligarchy. 

There is much in the thought and formulae of the Marxist 
doctrinaires which recalls the habit of mind and methods of the 
narrower theologians and their followers. The essential sacra- 
ment which is the hall-mark of a true Bolshevik, is to be ‘ class- 
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conscious.’ Without this rebirth into a new intellectual life 
there can be no secular salvation. Without class-consciousness 
the neophyte cannot begin to appreciate the glories of the class- 
war. Unconscious of the existence of a class-war, he is liable 
to fall into the lowest hell of co-operation with other classes. 
Co-operation with other classes signifies a refusal to accept the 
sacred dogma at the core of the materialistic interpretation of 
history, viz.—the age-old exploitation of one class by another, 
a process which can only be brought to an end by the Social 
Revolution—the only portal to the heaven of the Bolshevik. 
These are the articles of the Marxist faith—which, unless the 
proletariat hold them faithfully, without doubt they shall perish 
economically. 


Il 


Revolutionary Syndicalist thought in France during the 
decade before the outbreak of war also made a potent contri- 
bution to Bolshevik theory and practice. The golden dreams 
of democratic progress and universal brotherhood which had 
characterised much of the teachings of the earlier Socialists were 
turning into a black pessimism.  Parliamentarism under the 
Republic had been tried and found wanting by those impatient 
for the Social Revolution. Nietzsche in metaphysics, and the 
French and Italian Futurists and Cubists in art had indicated 
violence as the expression of the Zettgeist. 

In his Réflexions sur la violence (1906), Sorel hag written : 


The character of Violence can have no historical value if it is not the 
clear and brutal expression of the class-struggle . . . proletarian violence 
appears on the scene at the same time as social peace attempts to appease 
conflicts; proletarian violence confines the employers to their role of pro- 
ducers and tends to restore class divisions step by step as the latter seem to 
merge into each other in the democratic morass. .. . 

Not only can proletarian violence assure the future revolution, but it 
seems to be the only means which the European nati 
humanitarianism—possess, in order to recover their former energy . . . 
thus proletarian violence has become an essential factor of Marxism. 


In his Décomposition du Marzisme, however, Sorel appears 
to place the Dictatorship of the Proletariat in its correct juxta- 
position to the rest of the Marxist creed, when he observes with 
unconscious but deadly irony :- 


Torrents of ink have been spilt a propos of the final catastrophe which 
is inevitably to break out as the sequel of a revolt of the workers. This 
text must not be interpreted literally; we are face to face with what I 
have called a social myth. 


Of this social myth the General Strike is an integral-portion. 
Realists have combated the idea of a general strike as being 
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either impossible or superfluous. Sorel indeed would have argued 
that the idea of the general strike is an essential part of the 
revolutionary mythus without which no revolutionary herd-action 
would be possible. 

Henceforth according to this myth Socialism ceases to be 
the cause of a mere political party, based on individual intellectual 
conviction ; it becomes the cause of a whole class, based on class- 
instinct and class ‘ interests." The exploited class, guided and 
controlled by the ‘class-conscious’ proletariat, in their turn 
acting under the inspiration of the revolutionary myth, will 
move forward to the final struggle—the ‘expropriation of the 
expropriators.’ 

There is nothing the Bolshevik fears more than remedial social! 
legislation within the capitalist order. As Sorel has said : 

To repay with black ingratitude the benevolence of those who would 
protect the worker, to meet with insults the speeches of those who advocate 
human fraternity, and to reply by blows to the advocates of those who 
would propagate social peace—all this is assuredly not in conformity with 
the rules of fashionable Socialism . . . but it is a very practical method 
of showing the bourgevisie that they must mind their own business. 


The Syndicalist or Bolshevist has given up all idea of realising 
the Social Revolution by the conversion of a minority into a 
majority. The Social Revolution can only be brought about by 
herd-action or mass-action, evoked by class-hatred, class-jealousy, - 
desire for class-conquest. Hence the use of sabotage, ca’ canny, 
lightning strikes, irritating strikes under the capitalist régime. 
Hence, also, the constant appeal to the idea of a general strike. 

The Bolshevik philosophy disdains the rational. It laughs 
to scorn the notion that men should see where they are going, 
should count the cost of each step they take, should have some 
general idea of the goal to which they wish to advance. 


Let us go back to the darkness of the subconscious, the psychological 
source of every inspiration; back to the integral philosophy of Bergson, 
the new maitre; back to the ‘myth ’ of the general strike. One is tempted 
to say : Back to the famous formula: ‘ Credo, quia absurdum.’—(Mi1tvuKov, 


Bolshevism.) 
IV 


Lenin’s attitude to State Government, State Authority, to 
the essential idea of a State at all, is a series of mental genu- 
flexions before the altar of Marxism, in which he strives to square 
facts to theory, with an almost pitiable appeal te ‘ canonical ’ 
authority. In this process, he proves at least that, in common 
with most ardent dogmatists, he can twist dogma to the service 
of his own preconceived ideas with the utmost facility. In the 
course of a series of special pleadings, he falls foul of many 
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authoritative Social Democratic leaders, but succeeds—at least 
according to his own satisfaction—in finding a common denomina- 
tor between the authoritarian ideals of German Social Democracy, 
and the libertarian psychology of his own Slav temperament. 
The uneasy ghosts of Marx and Bakounin, writhing amidst the 
cleansing fires of their Revolutionary Purgatory, must be recipro- 
cally amazed to discover in Lenin a common diseiple. 


Vv 


If, thunders the Bolshevik, there be no moral basis for the 
State, patriotism becomes a mere instrument of bourgeois domina- 
tion over the proletariat—the chloroform which prevents the 
workers from awakening into the condition of class-conscious- 
ness. National sentiment, when it exists among powerful 
peoples, is a state of mind or temper useful only to the capitalist 
class in its essential policy of Imperialist domination. When 
it is present, as it usually is, to a marked degree, among the 
less numerous or important nations, it merely serves to distract 
their attention, their sympathy and their energies from the only 
real lines of human division that are of any enduring importance, 
namely, the essential economic and social divergence of interests 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. There can be and 
should be no sort of hostility possible between the manual wage- 
earners of the world. But there is and must be an unflagging 
war waged by the proletarians of all countries against the common 
enemy—the capitalist class of all countries. This capitalist class 
is cosmopolitan in its sentiments, cosmopolitan in its interests 
and cosmopolitan in its operations. 

Here the International Revolutionist finds himself suddenly 
and unexpectedly reinforced from quarters where otherwise he 
would find little or no support. The Pacifists ; the Conscientious 
Objectors; the amiable middle-class enthusiasts for the rights 
of democratic ‘ self-determination’ for savage or semi-civilised 
peoples; the intensely patriotic rebels among nations forming 
integral portions of larger State systems; the eccentric offspring 
of a perverted idealism whose peculiar mental ‘ kink’ is to be 
the friends of every country but their own; the disciples of crude 
forms of primitive Christian cults; considerable sections of cosmo- 
politan Jewry—all these and others have discovered in the Bolshe- 
vik doctrine and in the Bolshevik battalions potent allies for 
the realisation of their particular ’isms. 

To such minds, the glorious principle of the right of the self- 
determination of peoples came like manna in the wilderness. 
Armed with this theory, British and foreign sedition-mongers 
could especially assail the very foundations of the Britannic 
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Federation. The Bolsheviks saw in a flash that here indeed 
was @ deadly weapon for the arsenal of their propaganda. Pro- 
paganda, let it be remembered, has consistently been the most 
powerful weapon of the Bolshevik offensive. By kind permis- 
sion of the Kaiser’s gavernment, Lenin had come from Switzer- 
land through Germany, and by his propaganda had disarmed 
Russia and enabled the Central Powers to hurl the whole of 
their remaining military might on the Western Allies. This 
Lenin did—the same Lenin with whom the British Prime 
Minister is now negotiating. But for Lenin, tens of thousands 
of our bravest would now be alive. As Mr..Winston Churchill, 
Secretary of State for War in Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet, has 
recently written : 

Lenin destroyed the Russian Republic. He dissolved the Russian Par- 
liament. He had the bulk of its members hunted down and killed. He 
has robbed his country of victory, peace, and freedom. 


But for Lenin millions of his fellow-countrymen now dead would 
be working for the early restoration of their mighty Mother 
Russia. Internationalism is the acid which the Bolsheviks em- 
ploy to eat away the fibre of the European State system. 

Lenin has always seen his objective with the remorseless 
clarity of vision of the fanatic, and has marched towards it over 
hecatombs of innocent victims. In furtherance of this purpose 
he has assailed the Second International with unbridled fury. For 
this he and his agents and disciples schemed at Zimmervald and 
Kientahl. For this he has set up the Third International, and 
has excommunicated and anathematised therefrom every school 
of Socialists hesitant to accept his dictatorship. This is the 
Terror which has threatened Poland, which to-day threatens the 
Allies’ constructive work in the Near East, Persia, Afghanistan 
and the British peace in India. This is the authority whose gold 
corrupts and pollutes subjects of every civilised state, whose agents 
are ubiquitous, which realises that this is a fight to a finish. 
Bolshevism cannot triumph in Russia unless it triumphs every- 
where. The Red Revolution must spread or it is doomed. Com- 
munism and individual liberty, Bolshevism and individual security 
and credit cannot co-exist on the same planet. They are further 
asunder than the poles. Bolshevik embassies of peace simply 
constitute the Bolshevik offensive in other forms. Between Bol- 
shevism and Christian civilisation there can be no truce of God. 

How, then, can this country enter into trading negotiations 
with a foe as insidious as he is implacable? How can any busi- 
ness man allow himself to be fooled into accepting ‘ concessions ’ 
from professional perjurers by way of compensation for previous 
confiscations? 
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VI 


The Prime Minister protests that there is no precedent for 
declaring that we cannot trade with a country because we abhor 
its Government. To which I would reply that there is no prece- 
dent for trading with a country the Government of which is both 
openly agitating and secretly intriguing against our national and 
Imperial security, as the Bolsheviks are doing. Nor is there any 
precedent for re-opening up trade with a country the actual 
Government of which has destroyed or sequestrated wholesale the 
property of our nationals under its jurisdiction, and which has, 
moreover, allowed the brutal violation of our Embassy and 
the cold-blooded murder of distinguished and heroic British 
officials. 

It may be argued with some plausibility that the offences 
committed against British interests, honour and dignity neces- 
sarily entail diplomatic negotiations between the two countries 
in order to secure the essential reparations fitting in such a case. 
Precisely. No one would dream of quarrelling with a government 
which, after appropriate remonstrances and protests, entered into 
negotiations of a diplomatic nature in order to secure the repara- 
tions justly due to the nationals of the offended country. The 
objection taken by British public opinion to the Prime Minister’s 
policy is that he has gone out of his way to decline to receive 
M. Krassin as a diplomatic plenipotentiary, while admitting him 
to the tradesmen’s entrance of Downing Street with a view to a 
commercial deal, before vindicating the honour and interests of 
the Empire. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Lloyd George has cited the 
cases of Turkey and Czarist Russia. There was no sort of analogy 
in these cases. When did Turkey, before the War, systematically 
confiscate or destroy the property of British subjects within the 
dominions of the Sultan? When did the Czar’s Government 
allow a horde of its emissaries to invade the British Embassy and 
murder our diplomatic agents? When did either Government im- 
prison hundreds of our nationals for no offence whatsoever against 
any civilised criminal code? When did either of the Governments 
institute a world-wide propaganda the object of which is to destroy 
the British Empire? It is in such circumstances that an emissary 
from this blood-stained revolutionary camarilla is received officially 
by the British Cabinet—its infamous commercial propaganda is 
allowed to establish ifself in the centre of the metropolis and the 
country is inveigled into a series of huckstering negotiations with 
men whose only proper place is the cell of condemned felons await- 
ing execution. 

c2 
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VII 


Such are the people whom the British Prime Minister has 
invited to Downing Street, in order to discuss the re-opening up 
of trade relations between the two countries. I refer specifically 
to the Prime Minister because, in the debate in the House of 
Commons on June 7th, he said : 


I accept full responsibility not only of taking part, but in promoting 
it (i.e. the present policy for the resumption of trade relations). 


A few minutes later the Prime Minister added : 


There are men who say that there is a prodigious quantity of grain and 
raw material in Russia. I can give a telegram which came this morning 
from Poland, in which the Poles say that they have come to the conclusion 
that there is a considerable quantity of wheat for export abroad in the 
Ukraine alone. . . . The peasants are storing because they cannot sell. 
The mere fact that Central Russia is starving is no proof at all that there 
is not plenty in other parts. 


Why not, if such be the case, deal direct with the Ukraine, 
instead of indirectly helping the Bolsheviks to reconquer this 
wealthy land which seeks freedom from Soviet tyranny? 

Now, according to Mr. Edward Luboff, a well-known Russian 
Social Revolutionary who is at present in this country, the total 
yield of grain in European-Asiatic Russia—in the best pre-war 
year (1912)—was 81,500,000 tons. Out of this it was found pos- 
sible to export only 7,686,256 tons. Even this relatively small 
volume of wheat was exported against the advice of economists, 
for the Russian population itself could really have absorbed a 
larger proportion of foodstuffs than they did had there been a 
higher effective demand. Since 1912 Russia has been terribly 
impoverished by war, production has been diminished tre- 
mendously, large portions of the best grain-producing territories 
are no longer under Soviet control, while Poland, Lithuania, 
Esthonia, have become independent States. 

How is it possible to reconcile such incontrovertible facts with 
the statement put forward by M. Krassin that the grain reserves 
at Russia’s disposal to-day amount to 15,000,000 tons, or approxi- 
mately twice as much as was available for export when the whole 
of the above-mentioned grain-producing lands were still incor- 
porated in the Russian Empire? Moreover, we are told by our 
humanitarian Extreme Left that millions of Russians are starving 
on account of the Allies’ blockade. If this be the case, it may 
well be asked why the Dictatorship of the Proletariat does not 
assure the supply of adequate foodstuffs to that self-same Prole- 
tariat out of this vast storehouse of 15,000,000 tons of wheat. Or 
is it possible that the British Prime Minister has been misled 
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and that in spite of M. Krassin’s alluring assurances we must 
accept the statement of the Soviet Commissar of Agriculture to 
the effect that the wheat yield for 1919 is only about half of the 
quantity obtained from that part of Russia under the Bolsheviks, 
as compared with 1912? 

In this connexion it cannot be made too clear that Russia may 
be divided into two distinct sections for the purposes of this argu- 
ment, viz.—the producing South and the consuming North. The 
Soviet régime has inherited some of the consuming provinces. It 
bas lost most of the producing provinces. The Volga Basin in 
the south is the great food-producing area. The civil war which 
took place in this region not only ruined harvest after harvest, 
but made ploughing and sowing impossible. According to the 
Soviet Commissar of Food, the regions which they controlled only 
furnished 50 per cent. of the grain formerly produced, which is 
the smallest production ever known. The Ukraine used to pro- 
vide the Russian Empire with 50 per cent. of its foodstuffs, but 
that is, for the time being at least, in large part lost to the Soviet 
rule. The Cossack regions have always been controlled by Cos- 
sack tribes. Since the Revolution the Cossacks have swayed in 
their political allegiance—sometimes leaning to the Bolsheviks, 
sometimes towards the Whites. They have consistently kept the 
grain they produced for themselves, or bartered it for manufac- 
tured articles which they might require and which they cannot 
obtain from the consuming provinces of Russia now under the 
Bolsheviks. In addition, all the Northern Caucasian tribes, from 
which a considerable proportion of foodstuffs was formerly sold 
to the consuming provinces, have ceased to trade with the latter, 
finding lucrative markets amongst the Turks and the hungry 
Armenians. 

According to Admiral Sir Reginald Hall, M.P., who had 
special sources of information during the War, towards the end 
of 1917 a report was received from Russia regarding the grave 
situation there, and stating that unless grain were sent to Russia, 
millions might die of starvation within the subsequent eighteen 
months. ‘I have no reason to believe,’ added Admiral Hall, 
speaking in the House of Commons, ‘ that that forecast has not 
been fulfilled to the hilt.’ 

Writing about a year ago, Mrs. Tyrkova Williams, herself a 
Russian, declared that : 

One of the tasks undertaken by the Soviet Government is the subjection 
of economic life to the State, and for this purpose it is particularly 
important to control articles of first interest—e.g. foodstuffs . . . but even 
this is not enough. Distribution itself must be in the hands of the State, 


which acquires and distributes the articles at fixed prices. But, as to 
producing the foodstuffs themselves, even the boldest Bolsheviks have not 
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attempted that. Let the peasants produce the grain, and when they have 
grown it then the produce of their work will be put at the disposition of 
the State. Such is their policy. 


Vill 


Other commodities formerly exported from Russia were flax, 
hemp, manganese ore, iron, steel, copper, zinc, timber, hides 
and skins. So far as hides and skins are concerned, according 
to M. Rykoff, President of the Bolshevik Supreme Economic 
Council, speaking at a Conference of Trade Unions and Economic 
Soviets at Moscow last March, if there were any hides and skins, 
the exportation of them would complicate instead of help the 
country’s economic needs, and would make the solution of the 
problem still more difficult because it would mean the exporta- 
tion of commodities which Russia requires herself. In any case 
there has unquestionably been a great decrease in cattle-growing 
in Russia which has reduced to a minimum the possibility of 
any considerable export trade in these commodities. Of flax, 
hemp and sawn timber there is a small quantity, which cannot 
be exported because, for all practical purposes, the inland trans- 
port services have broken down. 

This same M. Rykoff, addressing a Conference of Economic 
Soviets in January last, said : 


The industrial position of the country is such that the removal of 
the blockade will not in any way help to solve Russian economic problems. 
On the contrary, the removal of the blockade will necessitate the exporta- 
tion of many of the raw materials from Russia, and will thus add further 
difficulties to the industrial position. Transport is the only hope for the 
economic recovery of the country. It is in such a poor state that I feel 
ashamed to give statistics to my comrades gathered at this Conference, but 
I may state that 70 per cent. of the pre-war rolling stock has ceased to exist, 
while of the remaining 30 per cent. only 7 per cent. is in working order. 


Indeed, Commander Kenworthy, M.P., suggested in the 
House of Commons that the absence of transport was the real 
reason why, with an abundance of grain in the country so great 
that a considerable quantity might be exported, great towns in 
Russia were nevertheless starving. But if there igs no adequate 
transport in the country wherewith to send the most essential 
foodstuffs from one part to another, where is the transport coming 
from to carry them to the ports for transhipment to England? 
Perhaps it is suggested that Britain might make good this 
deficiency. Cent. per cent. humanitarianism is one of the staple 
lines of the stock-in-trade of a certain class of our political bagmen 
who masquerade as statesmen with a moral ‘‘urge.’ Unfor- 
tunately, here again there is ‘nothing doing.’ We certainly 
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cannot supply locomotives for several years. The same remark 
applies to railway waggons and, perhaps, in a lesser degree, to 
steel rails. There remains the possibility of motor lorries in 
quantities some time next year. It is rumoured that M. Krassin’s 
first offer to Mr. Lloyd George was for timber at a much lower 
price than we can purchase it in Scandinavia or elsewhere. 
Timber would certainly be useful in this country at the present 
time and, in sufficient quantities, might help to solve our housing 
problem. But, supposing the wood is cut down, how is it to be 
transported to the coast? 

According to information I have received from an authorita- 
tive source, 50,000 motor lorries would be the minimum number 
required to initiate the reconstruction of Russia’s transport 
services. With these 50,000 lorries would have to go adequate 
materials for repair and the requisite number of mechanics. Who 
is going to supply these lorries? Where are the mechanics to 
come from? How will both be paid for? 

But even supposing that the lorries were forthcoming, what 
guarantee have we got that these lorries, supplied to the Bolshevik 
Government for the purpose of delivering to us timber, in 
exchange for manufactured goods, would not be used for the 
purpose of carrying on war against independent States con- 
tiguous to the Bolshevik territories, which have been specifi- 
cally liberated under the various treaties of peace, and whose 


independence has been guaranteed by the League of Nations? 


Ix 


It is furthermore rumoured in inner circles that M. Krassin’s 
second proposal was to surrender the control of the Batoum-Baku 
oil pipes in exchange for British merchandise. If there is any 
foundation for such a proposal, it is quite the coolest piece of 
audacity on recent record. These oil pipes, and the petroleum 
concessions which they connect, were entirely created as com- 
mercial propositions by British capital. Upwards of 9,000,000I. 
has been invested in various companies exploiting this natural 
wealth. These concessions, the pipes, and the refineries con- 
nected therewith, have been confiscated by the Bolsheviks. Is 
this part of the stolen property which M. Krassin now proposes 
to hand back in exchange for further British commodities? Is 
this the British negotiators’ idea of the maintenance of the spirit 
of ‘ liberalism’ inside the Coalition? The ghost of Gladstone 
must move uneasily amidst the records of British financial probity 
at the mere echo of such rumours. 

Then there is the question of gold. Are we prepared to barter 
goods for gold? It is widely reported that the French Govern- 
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ment has instructed its commercial representatives abroad to 
secure a garnishee on any Bolshevik deposits of gold made in 
exchange for foreign merchandise. Should such information be 
verified, commerce on any considerable scale would be impossible, 
bat, according to trustworthy information, the amount of gold 
now in the possession of the Bolsheviks is relatively small; I 
have reason to believe that 10,000,000/. would be a generous 
estimate, and a considerable proportion of whatever they possess 
certainiy belongs to Rumania. The beginning of the commercial 
restoration of Russia cannot be made on these lines. In any case 
we do not want their gold. Gold is not wealth and gold to-day 
cannot re-establish the world’s economic equilibrium. 

It is particularly useful to refer here to the weighty opinions 
published by the New Statesman, which generally expresses the 
views of moderate Socialist opinion in this country. It is in 
full agreement with the views here expressed that it is quite 
impossible for Russia to pay by means of exports of wheat or 
flax. ‘ Russia,’ says the New Statesman, ‘has no surplus 
wheat—the peasants are sowing only just enough for their own 
needs, and even if she had, transport has broken down so com- 
pletely that it would be practically impossible to export. The 
railways have no rolling stock, the farmers have no horses. It 
is safe to say that- for a year or two at least no bulky products 
can be exported from Russia in appreciable quantities.’ The 
New Statesman suggests that a valuable source of export might 
be found in platinum, but according to a writer in the West- 
minster Gazette, all the platinum in the country has been com- 
mandeered and stored at Moscow—there are only 79 poods of 
it, a pood being about 38 lb.—the Russian authority who is the 
source of this statement adds that in consequence of labour 
troubles and the destruction of machinery, the present produc- 
tion is at the rate of 1 lb. a year! In further comments on 
this subject, the New Statesman commits itself to the opinion 
that ‘ Imports must precede exports.’ 

The ‘crux of the problem therefore may be expressed in terms 
of commercial credit. Under the Czarist régime, the total of 
the grain exports, in round figures, paid the interest on the 
Russian national debt. Before the war, credit was given purely 
on the balance of trade exchange. We are informed on the 
highest authority in this country that whatever trade may be 
initiated between Great Britain and Soviet Russia must be of 
a purely private nature, for which the British Government will 
take no responsibility. Now, what commercial concern in the 
United Kingdom is prepared to grant credit to the Soviets? The 
‘value’ of the Soviet rouble to-day is the answer. Russian 
Soviet credit is a minus quantity. A bankrupt treasury, a bank- 


‘ 
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rupt national credit, internal commerce completely paralysed, 
foreign commerce destroyed, agriculture decreased’ by 70 per cent., 
the native technical and administrative classes reduced to scaveng- 
ing, the former administrators hounded out of the country, 80 per 
cent. of the population permanently hostile to the essential objec- 
tives of those in political and economic control—is it with a 
‘Government’ directly responsible for such a condition of affairs 
and with such a country that the British Cabinet is striving to 
re-open the portals of trade? 


x 


Even Mr. Ben Turner, the recently returned Socialist Labour 
Delegate to Russia, is less optimistic than the Prime Minister. 
A member of the Independent Labour Party, an implacable Paci- 
fist during the War, sworn enemy to the existing order of society, 
and Yorkshire textile expert, Mr. Turner has confessed on his 
return from Russia that the physical and material conditions of 
the country are as bad as can be imagined. According to Mr. 
Turner, the Bolsheviks were brutally frank about their necessities 
and their hardships. There is a great lack of food, of clothing, 
of raw materials and of transport. There has been a tremendously 
fierce battle with disease. Russia has had a million cases of 
typhus, and scores of thousands of cases of malaria and small- 
pox. They have neither fats nor oils in an essentially tallow- 
producing country. Such are the glories of Bolshevik rule, such 
the ripe fruits of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat in a country 
that was one of the granaries of the world. ‘ Fifty per cent. of 
the population,’ said Mr. Turner, ‘are hungry.’ He has wit- 
nessed scenes of desolation in Petrograd. And then this arch- 
Socialist confesses that ‘the idealism of the Bolsheviks is very 
good, but they cannot change human nature by a decree, nor in 
a few years’ time!’ Mr. Turner has journeyed to Russia to 
learn what most of us knew before, that the Russian towns have 
depended on the villages for food, and the villages have relied 
on the towns for other commodities, and the Bolshevik towns 
have now no commodities to supply, and the villages are not 
inclined to satisfy urban requirements of food because the means 
of barter are not there. A Daniel come to Judgment! 


XI 


What manufactured goods have we got or are we likely to 
have within a reasonable period which we could spare for a trust- 
worthy Russian market? Is our production to-day so high, is 
the excess of supply over demand so great—at home and in per- 
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fectly solvent overseas markets—that our manufacturing in- 
terests could ‘dump’ such an excess supply on Soviet Russia? 
Is our production of cotton materials, woollen fabrics, boots, and 
of iron and steel, so greatly in excess of our present needs? Is 
the financial market so resilient that the question of price is a 
factor hardly deserving of consideration by our Downing Street 
illuminatt? 

If any corporate body should undertake the pioneer work in 
this direction, I respectfully suggest it should not be British private 
traders. The Trade Unions of this country have considerable 
funds in reserve. The Co-operative Societies control still more 
considerable capital and credit. ‘The Hands Off Russia Com- 
mittee’ might now initiate a campaign amongst these bodies to 
induce them to put their hands in Russia—hands full of their 
reserve funds! After all, example is better than precept. Let 
British Labour and the British Co-operatives lead the way. I 
respectfully place the suggestion before the Executive Committees 
of the British Labour Party and of the Co-operative Societies. 

I agree, however, with Mr. George A. B. Dewar, who, in a 
remarkable article in this Review twelve months ago, came to 
the conclusion that ‘ as to the Lenin and Trotsky group, we ought 
in no case to have any dealings with them. Their record is 
smeared by monstrous crimes. They have hurled Russia deeper 
and deeper into one vast anarchy. . . . If we cannot carry fire 
and sword into the camp of these ogres, at least let us carry 
nothing else to them.’’ 


XII 


Lenin is ‘impossible.’ At the very moment when his am- 
bassador, M. Krassin, is negotiating for a renewal of political 
and commercial relations between Russia and this country, he 
seizes the opportunity to address a message to the workers of 
Great Britain as audacious as it is insolent, and of which two 
of the Labour Delegates to Moscow—Messrs. Shaw and Turner— 
permitted themselves to be the bearers. In the course of this 
communication, Lenin insults the class to which he is addressing 
himself by telling them that ‘ the view-point of some members 
of your Delegation coincides with the view-point of the bour- 
geoisie, the class of exploiters.’ A little further on he refers to 
the ‘ robber Governments of England, France, the United States, 


1 *The Peace According to. Versailles’ in this Review for July 1919. The 
writer of that article has not at all modified the views he therein expressed 
concerning Bolshevism and its outstanding figures, Lenin and Trotsky—two 
brazen scoundrels. It is degrading, and it is perilous, to have any traffic with 
the Bolsheviks, who have ruined Russia and are designing a campaign against 
the whole civilised world. By treating with them, we are aiding and arming 
our deadly enemies.—Eprror, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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Italy and Japan.’ Then he proceeds to make the fatuous pro- 
posal that in order to secure possession of certain alleged secret 
documents, which, he suggests, are in the possession of our 
Foreign Office, the working class in this country should carry 
through a. Communist Revolution. As to those who do not agree 
with him, ‘ the sooner they share the fate of Kerensky, the Men- 
sheviks and Social Revolutionists in Russia, the better.’ 

The people of this country have been surprised to read, on the 
authority of M. Lenin, that ‘ Comrade Sylvia Pankhurst is the 
representative of the interests of hundreds of millions of people 
who are oppressed by British and other capitalists.’ In England 
we had no idea that Miss Sylvia Pankhurst was anything like 
the important person the Bolshevik chieftain suggests. 

Poor Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P., the representative of that 
eminently respectable and British Trade Union, the United 
Textile Factory Workers’ Association, is even more bewildered 
than his I.L.P. and pacifist colleague, Mr. Ben. Turner. Well 
may he have asked himself what he was doing in that galére. 
‘It seems to me an extraordinary proposal,’ exclaims Mr. Shaw, 
‘that we should wade through blood and revolution in England 
in order to prove whether Lenin is right or wrong.’ . . . ‘I do 
not like Bolshevism,’ wails Mr. Shaw. Nor does this eminently 
respectable and typically representative Lancashire cotton opera- 
tive accept Comrade Lenin at the latter’s own valuation. ‘He 
seems @ ivery determined man, who knows exactly what he 
means,’ said Mr. Shaw, ‘ but he is extremely doctrinaire. He 
regards his opinions as though they were proved facts. He is 
not only blinded by the strength with which he holds his own 
views, but he is alsa incredibly misinformed.’ Such is the 
opinion of a really representative British working-class leader, 
after a few weeks among the Bolsheviks. 

What is the meaning, then, of these ambiguous and sinister 
negotiations? Russia to-day has nothing she can sell to us, and 
we have practically nothing that we can spare for Russia, even 
if we were not invited to deal commercially with cut-throats and 
brigands. The Bolshevik Terror cannot stand isolated. Recog- 
nition on the part of Great Britain at this moment may well mean 
the rescue of Bolshevism from its own Nemesis. 


XIII 


In any case, these negotiations should never have been begun 
by the British Government by itself; for if the Supreme Council 
of the Allies alone is authorised to negotiate with Germany, only 
the Supreme Council of the Allies, jointly, should negotiate with 
Bolshevik Russia. The Bolsheviks have waged war against 
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Esthonia, Poland and other States established by the Allies in 
the Treaty of Versailles: France, Italy, the United States, and 
those other nations have therefore a right to be consulted—and 
not only consulted, but joined in any negotiations which our 
Government in its wisdom may desire to carry on. No one can 
doubt that we run the gravest risks of destroying the alliance 
between Great Britain and France, and of striking a deadly blow 
at the whole idea of the League of Nations by this sinister policy 
of isolation, especially when we gather such opinions as the follow- 
ing from the French Press. The République Frangaise wrote : 
‘ An alliance of which one member at least is thinking almost 
entirely of its own self-interests ceases to be alliance.’ Accord- 
ing to the Figaro, British policy is ‘a policy whose contradic- 
tions spare no one, and least of all its friends.’ The Echo de 
Paris kindly observes of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech in the House 
of Commons on the 7th of June that ‘it would be impossible to 
state more brutally that political interest must be subordinated 
to commercialism, and that the chief desire of the Foreign Office 
is to sell cotton goods.’ 

Iam only quoting a few of the innumerable comments through- 
out the French Press of a similar nature. Some are more impor- 
tant than others, but even the members of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
secretariat will not question the position occupied by the Temps 
as an extremely authoritative, and, at times, inspired organ of 
French opinion. Commenting on Mr. Lloyd Gearge’s remark © 
that a trading community cannot afford to have too many pre- 
judices, or to examine the records of its customers, the Temps 
courteausly observes that it would be easy but useless to reply 
to such an observation, and it continues: ‘ It would be useless 
first of all because France refuses to look upon Great Britain 
as @ mere trading community. It is not we who confound the 
British Empire with the colonies of Carthage. When the war 
broke out, which the leaders in London had not foreseen, millions 
of British tradesmen voluntarily left their means of livelihood and 
fought with magnificent bravery. They did not remember that 
the Germans, after all was said and done, were big customers.’ 
The Temps indicates its conviction that it is not in matters of 
wheat, flax or even gold that the key to the negotiations must 
be sought, but rather in a possible alliance between the Bolsheviks 
and the ‘Turks under Mustapha Kemal, the Turkish national 
leader, and it concludes : ‘ One of the greatest problems of history 
is being debated at the present moment in Asia.’ If this should 
be the case, it is discreditable that the British Parliament is not 
consulted, that the British people should not be told the truth, 
and that a policy dictated by fear should be interpreted in terms 
of danegeld payable by Great Britain to the Moscow camarilla. 
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Tn the absence of the possibilities of normal commerce, is 
Downing Street negotiating with M. Krassin on the basis of con- 
cessions in exchange for British manufactures? This seems the 
most probable hypothesis. The potential wealth of Russia is 
immeasurable and might tempt a certain class in this country. 
But, here again, what security can this blood-stained régime 
offer? It has already confiscated the property of our nationals 
in Russia. What sort of guarantee can we have that what they 
have done before they will not do again, in the meantime using 
the additional British capital invested in their unhappy country 
as @ further lever to draw us more and more into their toils? 
The primary stipulation that should be required of them is a 
full recognition of the rights of the foreign bond-holders and an 
immediate restoration of the sequestrated property of foreign sub- 
jects formerly in Russia. This they cannot do without completely 
denying their own infamous doctrines. 

Under the Bolshevik régime, credit in every sense of the term 
has vanished from the country. The beginning of the restora- 
tion of Russia cannot be made without the gradual re-establish- 
ment of credit. Credit cannot exist without security, and, in 
the light of the experience of the Bolshevik régime, it is obvious 
that there can be no security without a complete recognition of 
the right of private property and of individual liberty. Such 
guarantees are impossible under the Leninite rule. It is difficult 
to believe that that régime can continue over the coming winter 
in the absence of European recognition and European credit. 

The sooner Bolshevism perishes, therefare, the sooner the 
essential economic restoration of Russia will begin. The recag- 
nition of Bolshevism can only prolong the agony of that great 
country. 

Victor FIsHER. 
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THE PARTITO POPOLARE AND THE 
VATICAN 


WHISPERS are abroad in the German Press of dissension and 
friction between the Allies. It is openly hinted and fervently 
hoped by the Germans that the Entente as a working coalition 
is doomed, and that ere many months are out its bones may 
lie blanching on the mountain slopes of History. The Berlin 
advocates of what is known as the Continental Policy of a coming 
Latin-German alliance against England are already growing 
optimistic. They surmise that the dragon’s teeth of economic 
distrust that have been so liberally sown between France and 
Great Britain, and between both and Italy, must sooner or later 
begin to pullulate. Without attaching overmuch importance 
to such far-off visions, we cannot but see that the solidarity of 
the Entente at present leaves something to be desired, and that 
this solidarity is the only sure guarantee of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

In 1914 it took the vast menaces of Kaiserism to frighten our 
reluctant Western democracies into action, and it would almost 
seem as if nothing but the rumble of actual battle could keep us 
—English, French and Italians—in line; as if nothing but a 
common danger could correct our national bias and self-centred- 
ness. For a while, in the last days of July 1914, it looked as 
if even the gigantic Brocken spook of Germanisation riding the 
horizon would fail to rouse us into unity; and now, no sooner 
is the victory won than we, the allies of yesterday, fall apart into 
our pre-war particularisms like quicksilver released from a glass. 
Already we are squabbling as of old over our commercial gallipots, 
unmindful of the Grail we set out to seek. Leagues and coali- 
tions of nations are forsooth kittle cattle. Metternich used to 
sneer that his respect for Napoleon’s genius shrivelled away to 
nothing when he remembered that the Corsican’s great victories 
were won against a coalition. 

The future peace of Europe depends upon the survival of the 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon Entente. In a significant article in the 
June number of this Review, Signor Ginistrelli with the fore- 
bodings of a patriot drew attention to the rift that now threatens 
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to widen between England and Italy. In the multiplicity of 
her international preoccupations and the immense difficulties she 
is confronted with at home, Great Britain may perhaps have not 
bestowed sufficient attention on the peculiar embarrassments of 
her Southern Ally. . The nations of the Entente saved one 
another in turn, and everyone confesses that without Italy’s help 
we should have lost the war. It is equally patent that by her 
intervention Italy, already a poor country, impoverished herself 
to the verge of bankruptcy. Her only chance of recovery after 
the war depended upon her obtaining a liberal share of the war 
indemnity. Her amazement and disappointment may there- 
fore be imagined when she heard that it had been arranged that 
France and England together were to receive 80 per cent. of 
the gold, the still visionary gold, of Spa; and that the remain- 
ing 20 per cent. was to be divided among Belgium, Serbia, 
Roumania and herself. Italy feels herself the Cinderella of 
the Entente. After moiling and toiling for two and a half years 
in the devil’s kitchen of war, she finds herself almost edged out 
of the festival that follows the victory. 

The most outstanding result of Italy’s impoverishment and 
economic isolation is the enormous increase of revolutionary 
Socialism that has taken place of late throughout the country. 
The nearer Italy approaches economic disaster, the greater grows 
the danger of communistic revolution. Since the war the Red 
Socialists, who swear by the word Soviet and who see in Lenin 
their High Priest, have made new disciples by the thousand. In 
Socialist organs such as the Ordine Nuovo of Turin and the 
Avanti of Milan the violent overthrow of the Monarchy, of the 
Papacy and of Parliament is more openly advocated than ever. 
In the Italian Parliament the Extreme Socialists, with one 
hundred and fifty-eight members, form the largest, the best 
organised and strategically the most effective party. On prin- 
ciple, however, this party refuses to undertake the responsibility 
of government, and is determined, as long as the present form 
of constitution continues, to remain in opposition. The bour- 
geoisie having utterly failed to meet the Socialist-Communist 
advance, the Roman Catholic Church with characteristically effec- 
tive and indirect methods undertook the task. For the Church 
was threatened even more fiercely than the Monarchy by the 
new Socialism. In carrying out this enterprise it threw to the . 

1 Over against the Socialists stands the heterogeneous coalition of the con- 
stitutional democratic parties who supported Signor Nitti in his last shortlived 
Ministry. They number one hundred and sixty. The other little groups are 
the Rinnovamento party which in spite of its smallness—it contains only thirty- 
two members—is by virtue of the purity and virility of its national ideals regarded 
by many as the coming power in Italy. The Nationalists, whose organ is the 
Idea Nazionale, form another equally small group. 
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winds several of its old traditions. The result of its efforts has 
been the formation of the Partito Popolare Italiano or Catholic 
People’s Party, which with its one hundred and three members 
is, after the Socialists, the best organised and best disciplined 
party in the Italian Parliament. Like the German Centrum, 
it is the tongue of the parliamentary balance. 

In Italy, as elsewhere, the war has shaken human society to 
the very foundations, filling the minds of the suffering masses 
with new longings not only for bread but for a ‘ world-wide scheme 
of economic righteousness.’ The politicians made no sign that 
they understood or could interpret this dumb demand, and the 
murmur of coming revolution grew every day louder. Suddenly 
@ Sicilian priest named Don Sturzo stood forth as a new leader. 
He formulated the unspoken wish of the multitudes, flinging 
himself, heart and, soul, into a campaign of propaganda for radical 
social reform and for the material and spiritual uplifting of the 
working and rural classes. He became known as the new 
Savonarola, partly through his doctrine and partly from his re- 
semblance in feature to the great Florentine. He is a man rather 
below middle stature, of slim and almost gaunt figure, just on 
forty years of age. Full of the boundless fiery energy of the 
South, he moves along almost at a run, so that the poor who 
recognise him in the streets of great cities have no time to seize 
or kiss his hand as they do with most of the priests they rever-- 
ence. His eyes are brown, deep set, intensely questioning, eyes 
that seem to gather the light in order to radiate it back in quick 
life on those around him. His nose is long and firm, without 
so pronounced a curve as marked Savonarola’s profile. It was 
the genius of this man that created the Popular Party, or Partito 
Popolare. 

Don Sturzo’s mission was by preaching a radical but 
peaceful revolution based on Christian Socialism to forestall 
the violent revolution that was the dream of atheistic Socialists. 
He began, by establishing a system of peasant ownership in his 
own village in Sicily and soon extended his work to Calabria. The 
result was very wonderful. To the Italian agricultural prole- 
tariat the promise of a plot of land, the hope of escape from the 
wage system, was like an assurance of emancipation from slavery. 
It is still in men’s minds what a magic effect a similar promise 
had on the Russian soldiers after the Revolution—whether fight- 
ing on the French or German front, they at once wanted to 
throw down their rifles and scramble back home lest they should 
come too late to get the allotments that to them meant liberty. 
The peasants and rural labourers of Italy, hardworking but 
poverty-stricken, on hearing Don Sturzo’s evangel, at once became 
alert and eager with the possibilities of a new and worthier life. 
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Everybody had hitherto looked on them as clods, sunk in du! 
resignation to their lot, hypnotised by the incerise’ of the Mass, 
content ta live and die in that station of life to which it had 
pleased God to call them. They hailed Don Sturzo as an apostle, 
and obeyed him as a dictator. He would hear nothing of the 
confiscation of property soon proposed by the extremer spirits 
among his followers. ‘What we want is the partition of the 
big estates,’ he told them, but he meant to get these estates by 
regular purchase. He gave his verdict against the socialisation 
of the land, a system which would, he holds, only create an army 
of lazy serfs. In Sicily, while he was mayor of the little town 
of Caltagirone, he bought and distributed ‘by way of Christian 
righteousness ’ over two thousand acres in small farms, getting 
his peasant farmers to work co-operatively. The peasants, by 
thus combining individual diligence and the principle of co-opera- 
tion, were to wear down the competition of the big estates.’ 

The Partito Popolare is laughed at by the Reds as the party 
of White Socialism. Its symbol is a white carnation, that of 
its Socialist opponents a red one. In its processions through 
the streets of Italian towns and villages the P.P. bears aloft 
a white banner whereon as a device stands the one word Libertas, 
the Latin form being chosen as a sign that the movement has 
its ecclesiastical as well as its purely secular side. Don Sturzo, 
though a priest, is perfectly well aware, however, that revolu- 
tionary socialism cannot be fought by means of ecclesiasticism, 
and emphasises the fact that the sole objective of the Party is 
social and political reform and that, while recognising the Church, 
it by no means subordinates its work to the Church’s tenets. 
In its claims to be independent of the authority of the Church, 
the Partito Popolare resembles the Centrum Party in Germany. 
How far this attitude is a mere political fiction in Italy still 
remains to be seen. There are those who maintain that the 
Vatican and the P.P. are two hounds coursing the same hare. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the Party has achieved 
its success as a purely political organisation, working solely for 
the social and political regeneration of Italy. In the last few 
months a suspicion has nevertheless arisen that it is in some 
degree under the control of the Vatican and this suspicion has 
sufficed to drive whole groups of its peasant supporters into the 
fold of its Red opponents. 

The Catholic Party’s nominal independence of the Vatican 
was, however, necessary to allow it to play an effective part in 

2 For a full account of the very heated debates on the scheme of agrarian 
reform to be adopted as a plank in the party’s platform, see La Civilta Cattolica 
pt May 1920. Also the weekly paper of the P.P. 1 Popolo Nuovo, April 9-12, 
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Italian politics. On the 11th of May the Party voted together 
with the Socialist opposition without a twinge of conscience in 
order to overthrow the Nitti Cabinet. On the 23rd of May it 
re-entered Parliament as a member of the Coalition Cabinet re- 
constructed by the very Premier whom it had a fortnight before 
cast into outer darkness. Don Sturzo, however, explained that 
the sublimity and impersonality of his Party’s political aims 
rendered it able to ignore considerations that might deter other 
men. This was the first time that this young Party had con- 
sented to contribute members to the King’s Cabinet. 

When the P.P. on the 11th of May overthrew Nitti’s govern- 
ment, the Osservatore Romano, the chief organ of the Papacy, 
wrinkled its brow, severely questioning the wisdom of the step. 
It is interesting to note that the Corriere della Sera and other 
Liberal papers were by no means impressed by this attitude of 
the Vatican, the Corriere maintaining that ‘the Vatican=P.P.’ 
was one of the simplest of equations. It considered that the action 
of the Partito Popolare had been undertaken if not at the insti- 
gation at least with the full consent of the Vatican. The attack 
of the Osservatore Romano on the P.P. it dubbed a mere 
maneeuvre, intended to disguise the direct responsibility of the 
Vatican for the behaviour of the Party. The Osservatore in a 
rather rhetorical reply protested against the slanderous insinua- 
tions of papers like the Corriere della Sera and Sonnino’s Giornale 
d@’ Italia which affect to believe that the Curia is fond of meddling ~ 
for selfish motives in the internal affairs of Italy and other states. 
‘Such journals,’ said the Osservatore, ‘incapacitated by their 
own miserable mentality, are unable to rise aloft into those vaster 
and serener realms of thought from which the Curia, as from a 
tower, scans horizons far beyond the Liberals’ ken.’ 

The key to the situation lay in the astonishing protest uttered 
on the 20th of April by Don Sturzo against the Dalmatian policy 
of the Government. ‘ Nitti’s conception of Italy’s policy in the 
Adriatic is a bitter thing for us to bear, and presses like a night- 
mare on the consciousness of the country,’ said Don Sturzo, 
thus foreshadowing the new attitude both of the Vatican and 
Signor Giolitti. It is odd to find the Catholic Party that had 
so bitterly opposed Italy’s entrance into the war and that had 
tried in the very midst of the war with nearly fatal results to 
weaken the country’s arm by undermining its faith in the cause 
of the Allies, suddenly championing the Pact of London. Many 
people consider that the stroke that brought about the downfall of 
Signor Nitti on the 11th of May was dealt in order to interrupt 
the negotiations then going on at Pallanza between Signor 
Scioloja and M. Trumbitch and to pave the way for the ‘ resur- 
rection of Giolitti’ who when the time came would, together 
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with the Partito Popolare, be able to pose as the saviour of 
Italian interests in the Adriatic; and a reflected glory would 
fall on the Vatican. 

Towards the end of May the Press which had at first been 
horrified at a return of Giolitti, began to grow less afraid of this 
ghost that came from a pro-German past and even the anti- 
Giolittian Popolo d’Italia went so far as to concede that the 
‘veteran statesman might resume the reins of government in 1920 
if he could only bring himself first to do penance for his back- 
slidings in 1915. Signor Giolitti was also advised that it was 
high time for him to prevent his newspapers, and especially the 
Stampa, from harping on the nonsensical story that Italy had been 
seduced into the war by a few pot-house orators. To all the 
Giolittian tirades about the dangers to Italy arising out of the 
post-war hegemony of England, the Popolo d’Italia answered by 
asking what would have happened to Italy if German Imperialism 
had won the war. ‘ With a heavy indemnity to pay and with 
Austria and Germany at Ala, at Trieste and at Salonika, what 
would Italy’s réle in the Mediterranean ‘have henceforth been? ’ 

Much less clear than the close sympathy between Signor 
Giolitti and the Partito Popolare is the relation between the latter 
and the Vatican. The equation, though conjecturable, is by no 
means proven. Don Sturzo steadfastly resists the members of 
the Right Wing of his Party who would fain openly write down 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy as the main plank of their platform. At 
the great Congress of the P.P. in the Teatro Mercadante at 
Naples in April 1920, an orthodox extremist of the Party, Prof. 
del Giudice of the University of Perugia, reproached the Party 
with having failed to justify its doctrines sufficiently by an 
appeal to the eternal teachings of Catholicism. He proposed 
that the Congress should set up as one of its aims that the laws 
of the new Italy should be pervaded with a spirit of orthodox 
Christianity. Don Sturzo, well aware of the danger of such a 
proposal, refused to put any such motion on the notice paper. 
He diplomatically promised, however, that the whole question 
of the impostazione spirituale should be discussed at a future 
Congress. 

It would certainly be a feather in the cap of the Vatican and 
of the P.P. if they could succeed in getting people to believe 
that they are the best guardians of the prestige of Italy, as 
their present line of action leads one to suppose they fain would 
do. Italy, a proud nation, is keenly conscious of a certain loss of 
national credit abroad as a result of the war. It finds people 
more inclined to remember its shortcomings than to dwell on 
its really great achievements on the Alpine front and its noble 


recovery after ill-starred Caporetto. Italians who write home 
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from Germany, for instance, complain of the unflattering legends 
abroad in that country. Signor Pedrazzi, writing from Berlin, 
laments that the knowledge of the Italian nation shown by 
Germans is una conoscenza da excursionisti, a sort of Cook’s 
tourist impression that no one troubles to correct. On the eve of 
Italy’s entrance into the war I remember hearing Maximilian 
Harden, at a public lecture in Berlin, implore the German Govern- 
ment to humour Italy rather than offend her, ‘ the country with 
the most child-like political conceptions in Europe and the most 
manageable for any statesman who knew his work.’ But as soon 
as Italy had declared war, the flood of German vituperation 
poured over everything Italian. The furor teutonicus, it was 
said, would soon make short work of the degenerate nation of 
mandolin players. The Munich’ Jugend published coloured 
frontispieces of the German Army regaling itself, by anticipation, 
among the orange groves of Tuscany, waited on by the maidens 
of this Italia mandolinista of the German imagination. This 
attitude is still visible in the depreciative silence with which 
German military writers, such as Hindenburg and von Cramon, 
pass over the Italian victories. 

We can understand Signor Nitti’s policy of economic 
rapprochement towards Germany. Now that the war is over, 
each of the two countries feels the need of the other’s markets. It 
is the policy of common sense. Nitti’s more patriotic opponents 
find, however, that he went a little too far in advancing the 
theory that Germany should now be pardoned and that Italians 
should forgive and forget. The Vatican apparently would still 
further emphasise the desirability of the policy of oblivion. In 
this policy the P.P. and the Corriere d’Italia, the widely read 
organ of Don Sturzo’s Party, will certainly follow suit. 

It would, however, be not a little embarrassing for England 
if it turned out that the Italian Press suggestions that identify 
the P.P. with the Vatican applied to the misleading references 
to British policy which have been somewhat frequent of late 
in the Corriere d’Italia. It betrays a certain lack of humour in 
the Catholic Party’s journal when it publishes side by side 
on the same page Pope Benedict the Fifteenth’s Encyclical in 
laudation of peace and goodwill on earth in the first two cclumns, 
and in the next two a slashing attack against England in the 
form, as the headline says, of an interview with the President 
of the Irish Republican Parliament, Sean O’Ceallaigh. When 
in the course of the article we read Mr. O’Ceallaigh’s statement 
that ‘the Irish Republic is at this moment fighting against 
England a war in which no quarter is given,’ and much more 
to the same effect, we rub our eyes and imagine we are back 
in the troublous times at the end of the seventeenth century, when 
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the Vatican wrote in marble, on the great tomb at the entrance 
to St. Peter’s, the names of two kings who have never been 
crowned at Westminster, James the Third and Charles the Third. 
As if to make the historical reminiscence still more vivid, Pope 
Benedict has chosen just the present moment of our embarrass- 
ment in Ireland to beatify a no doubt excellent Irishman, 
Archbishop Plunkett of Armagh (whom the English in 1681 
hanged at Tyburn), and the Catholic Press has by all sorts of 
entirely one-sided accounts of the wretched days of Titus Oates 
suggested to its credulous readers that there is a parallel between 
those days and our own. 

Or if we turn to the Corriere of the 27th of May 1920 we 
find the Egyptian question treated in a similar bitter spirit in 
an article terminating in a demand for the internationalisation 
of the Suez Canal and the withdrawal from England of ‘ wrongly 
acquired rights which really belong to Turkey and which in the 
hands of England would only constitute a new instrument of 
English domination to the prejudice of Italy.’ I can under- 
stand the wish of the Catholic Party to pose before their peasant 
constituents as champions of Italian interests that the official 
Government are supposed to have neglected, but I cannot help 
thinking that it is a most mischievous thing to use such inter- 
national questions as sticks with which to belabour the Quirinal. 

Don Sturzo’s ambitions are Caesarean in their world-wide- 
ness. Herein, too, he is the son of a Church that refuses to 
be trammelled by the bonds of nationality. Not content with 
the promulgation of his social, educational and economic reforms 
in his own country, he is planning to extend them over the whole 
world. The diocese of the P.P. is to be the universe. There 
is to be a White International, a political annexe of the Curia 
that, like the Curia, shall include all nations under its benediction. 

Even before the Congress at Naples in April 1920 the Segre- 
tario Politico, as Don Sturzo in wise modesty prefers to be 
called, had, it seems, got into intimate touch with political 
sympathisers in other countries in Europe and overseas, and had 
sent out suitable envoys to those lands to preach the cause. 
One of his lieutenants, Signor Cavazzone, reporting on the pro- 
gress the Christian Socialist movement is making in France, 
points out that for the present the chief task of the party in 
all countries is the inculcation among its members of the spirit 
of discipline and unity and the popularisation of its principles 
and programme. ‘The report continues in the following signifi- 
cant words : 

Dobbiamo cercare contatti, amicizie, saldi vincoli in ogni angolo del 
mondo; é assolutamente necessario che noi ‘popolari’ non cadiamo nel 
fatale errore commesso dall’ Italia ufficiale che con una tenace politica 
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poltrona e provinciale seppe cosi bene isolarsi, svalutandosi, della vita degli 
altri popoli. 

The present juncture in the affairs of Italy and the world is one 
of intensest interest for the Vatican. The Curia seems to be em- 
barking on an ambitious international policy, which may recoup 
it for the disappointments suffered under Leo the Thirteenth 
and Pius the Tenth. Pope Leo’s dream of restoring the moral 
hegemony of the Papacy by means of great speculative encyclicals 
remained unrealised. It is a long stride from the abstract 
economics of his Socialistic address Rerum Novarum 1891 to 
the practical economics of the P.P. in 1920. Pope Pius the 
Tenth, in his honest naive battle against science and the ‘ corrosive 
modern spirit,’ still further weakened the bastions of the Vatican. 
Benedict the Fifteenth, with the eagle-eyed Cardinal Gasparri, 
a new Rampolla, at his side, now once more strives to reach the 
goal of Leo the Thirteenth; not, however, by an appeal to the 
philosophic and learned, but to the same audience as that 
addressed by the politicians. Whether Labour can be won back 
to the Church in the new way remains to be seen. 

At a moment when all the statesmen of the world stand 
discredited, Benedict the Fifteenth comes forward as the 
pontifical arbiter in the burning questions that now perplex 
humanity. His efforts at arbitration during the war were 
not regarded by the belligerents, at least on our side, as 
felicitous. His Holiness, in the Encyclical Pacem Dei munus 
pulcherrimum, just promulgated, ‘recognising the changed 
circumstances of the times in which we live and the dangerous 
turn events have taken,’ thinks that the time has come to 
‘mitigate in some measure the rigour of the conditions, justly 
established by his predecessors to prevent official visits of Catholic 
potentates to the Quirinal.’* It was indeed high time in the 
opinion of Italy that the Popes should come out of their volun- 
tary self-incarceration in the Vatican. For the Pope, as a 
result of the war, has no longer kings but peoples to deal with, 
and transformation of the world demands a transformation in 
the Curia. Perhaps history is about to see the Papacy intimately 
ally itself with the fortunes and policy of Italy. But the mean- 
ing of the Pope’s grandiose gesture of peace is clear even with- 
out the Osservatore Romano’s comment that the ‘ noble words of 
the Encyclical are an open condemnation of the many peace 
conferences which for sixteen months have been taking place at 
Paris, at London and at San Remo with so little visible result.’ 


3 The actual words of this historic declaration are worth recording : Aliquid 
remittendi de illarum severitate conditionum quas, ob eversum Apostolicae Sedis 
civilem principatum, jure Decessores Nostri statuerunt, ut catholicorum 
principum solemniores ad Urbem adventus cohiberent. 
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The canonisation of St. Joan of Arc, too, has a high signifi- 
cance from the same standpoint. It not only drew France and 
Italy together in a way that all the world welcomed by the 
worship of the ideal, but attracted men’s eyes to the Papacy as 
an eternal court of moral arbitrament just at a moment when 
the League of Nations was holding its first great meeting on 
the Capitol. In the dazzling splendours of the festivals of 
St. Joan, Mr. Balfour and his fellow-members of the League quite 
escaped attention. The Italian view is stated by the Nationalist 
Idea Nazionale when it affirms that anyone who in the middle 
of May 1920 had sight of the fane of St. Peter’s, full of the 
Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church and of the faithful come 
from all the ends of the earth to surround the Pontifex, could not 
but feel the irony of that other meeting, of the two dozen bestarred 
and beribboned gentlemen in frock-coats sitting in the Congress 
of the League of Nations in another part of Rome. 

In both home and foreign policy, the Vatican and Italy are 
on the threshold of new evolutions. A new drama is being 
brought on to the great romantic stage of the Mediterranean. 
In that drama the Vatican and the Partito Popolare are destined 


to play important parts. 
F. Szrron DELMER. 
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THE GREAT BATTLE OF CAMBRAI 


THE Battle of Cambrai, November-December 1917, stands out on 
a pinnacle of its own, when we survey the record of the numerous 
battles of first magnitude fought in France and Flanders between 
1914 and 1918. It captured the imagination of the people. The 
news of its success was greeted with greater enthusiasm in London 
and elsewhere than any other battle throughout those four years. 
I believe it was the only occasion in the whole War when the 
bells were ordered to be pealed ; and, though the German counter- 
attack of November 30 gave such opportunity to the pessimists 
that many people thought Cambrai had been a defeat after all, 
it was nevertheless a success of great importance. Cambrai fully 
deserved the rejoicing originally accorded it. 


I 


Cambrai will rank in military history as a classic, because, 
though an experiment, it led to and proved the practicability of an 
entirely new form of attack. Tanks had hitherto been in the 
experimental stage. They had been used only as a supplement to 
artillery and as support to the infantry in the fighting on the 
Somme ; whilst the heavy sil of Flanders had so restrained their 
operations that many people advocated their abolition ! 

Cambrai was to be the tank’s test. If successful, a new arm 
of the Service would be permanently added to our organisation ; 
if a failure, then tanks were to be scrapped and forgotten. So the 
future of the world’s history depended upon success or failure in 
this momentous battle. 

All other great assaults had begun by careful artillery prepara- 
tion. As the defences had grown from simple shelter trenches 
to a vast system of strong points, underground passages and 
impregnable dug-outs, netted with an inconceivable amount of 
the strongest possible barbed wire, so this preparation had to be 
increased from half an hour’s bombardment by a few field guns 
to weeks of heavy shelling by batteries of all calibres. Even then 
there was no certainty that the wire had been cut enough to permit 
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the infantry to get through without. suffering inordinate losses. 

Not only that, but the artillery preparation could not fail to inform 

the enemy of the pending attack and enable him to make the 

necessary dispositions. It was on this account that the fighting 
on the Somme had been so costly, and the enemy’s defence so 
tenacious. 

Cambrai was to strike out a new line! There was to be no 
artillery preparation, the wire entanglements were to be made fit 
for infantry to cross by the use of tanks, and surprise was the 
keynote to success. 

The position the Germans held was strong enough to give them 
cause for confidence. They were occupying the Hindenburg line 
upon which immense labour had been spent, and had I been a 
German I should have been more than satisfied with the prepara- 
tions that had been made. 

The attack was planned to take place on the 20th of November, 
1917, and the whole of the month had been occupied in practising 
for the assault. Air photographs give wonderfully accurate 
pictures of the ground, and from them ‘it is not difficult to trace 
out with reasonable accuracy the German trenches on a training 
area. Every company and every platoon is then told off for its 

’ own particular task, and by daily practice everyone soon learns 
exactly what is expected of him; also what the platoons on the 
right or left are doing and where they can be expected to be at any 
moment during the fight. 

Every division, brigade, battalion, company and platoon has 
its definite job, and when their respective objectives have been 
gained they know their task is done, and they can turn their 
attention entirely to consolidating the ground gained. 

It was in this way that all the early days of November passed. 
The weather was fine and dry, very different from the terrible mud 
we had suffered from the year before. We were able to complete 
our training under ideal conditions. 

























II 


On the 17th of November we entrained for the battle area. 
The night of the 18th we spent hidden in Havrincourt Wood. 
No movements were permitted by day, so the time of year was 
with its long nights suitable for getting all the troops into position 
without discovery. The tanks were particularly well hidden. 
Every wood was full of them. As darkness came on they would 
slowly emerge from their hiding-places, and one could hear the 
low rumble of their engines as their vast forms ground the way 
to some new secret meeting-place closer to the scene of the coming 
operations ! 
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On the night of the 18th all seemed still and quiet, except for 
an occasional gun from either side. If the enemy had had any 
suspicion of the mighty forces slowly piling up against him, not 
@ wood would have been left unsearched by his heavy batteries, 
not a cross-road but would have been the target of every gun at his 
disposal. So the secret had been well guarded, up till now. All 
was going well. 

Before dawn on the 19th we moved up into the trenches to 
take over the line, and before there was enough daylight for 
observation the battalion we had relieved was away back out of 
the battle area ; and as the sun rose all was once more as still as 
if nothing had occurred. 

All that day passed quietly. We were very busy learning the 
new topography, and preparing the numerous small details which 
make for the final success, so it seemed as if the sun had begun 
to sink almost as soon as it had risen. There was only one 
untoward incident. During the night of the 18-19th the Germans 
had made a small raid and captured a couple or so of prisoners. 
We all feared that their interrogation might be so searching, that, 
however unwittingly, some secrets might leak out which would 
give the enemy a clue. 

At 5 p.m. the real work of preparation began. All the tanks 
from any neighbouring wood began to emerge, with their engines 
silenced as far as possible, and not a light to be seen; one felt, 
rather than saw or heard, their proximity. The route of every 
tank had been carefully reconsidered several days before, and, 
without delay or shouting or unnecessary noise, they slowly 
advanced to the position they were to occupy at the moment the 
attack was to begin. By four o’clock in the morning every one 
was in its place, and all was in readiness for the assault. 

The infantry too had been by no means idle. It must be 
understood that a front-line trench is a mis-shapen thing. Full 
of quaint curves and unexpected angles, sometimes approaching 
the hostile trenches within a few yards, and at others receding far 
away. Luckily for us in this particular sector, No Man’s Land 
was on the average 800 yards in width, so that our preparations 
were much facilitated by being well out of range of the enemy’s 
Véry lights, which he was in the habit of sending up continuously 
throughout the hours of darkness. 

On account of the irregularity of a front-line trench, it would 
have been impracticable to start off infantry in the darkness 
straight from the trench, because if this was done, it would be 
well-nigh impossible to get each section to maintain the required 
direction, or to keep the requisite level with one another. It is 
necessary to lay out a tape at right angles to the direction of the 
proposed advance. and this tape may sometimes be in front of, 
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or sometimes in rear of the forward trench. But that is of no 
consequence. What is essential is that the attacking troops should 
be formed up on a definite straight line before they turn off to the 
attack. The laying out of this line with the extreme accuracy 
that is necessary in a pitch-dark night without lights is no easy 
matter. It has to be done in silence with a luminous compass, 
and only a few feet can be laid at a time. When it is remem- 
bered that a battalion frontage for an attack may be easily 
400-500 yards in length it will be seen that this operation is one 
that takes several hours to perform. On this occasion we suc- 
ceeded in carrying out this somewhat tricky task without hitch. 
Occasionally we would have to take cover from a stray shell or 
two, but as we were so favoured by the weather, beyond a few 
scratches and falls over unseen barbed wire, the operation was 
performed in plenty of time to get the men quietly into their places, 
and without causing any suspicion. Battalions in the front line 
had not less than eighteen tanks allotted to them, and each tank 
had its own special task. Some were to rush on ahead to seize 
outpost positions, others were to keep just ahead of the infantry 
so as to help them through the wire, and others were to push on 
after the infantry were engaged to other points farther on where 
guns or mortars might be emplaced. 

The Hindenburg line was known to be composed of an enor- 
mously wide trench, built especially as a protection from tanks. 

This had been already foreseen and prepared for. Each tank 
carried on its back an enormous fascine, or bundle of faggots, and 
directly the officer in charge of the tank decided that the trench 
was too wide for his machine to cross, he could, by pressing a 
lever, push the fascine over into the bottom of the trench, and 
form, as it were, a stepping-stone across. By these means we 
had no fear of the tanks sticking in the trench, and we were all 
full of confident expectancy and eagerness for zero—6.20 A.M. 

At about 5.30, however, the Germans suddenly opened a heavy 
bombardment! It fell not on the front trenches, but rather short 
of them, and caught many of our fellows as they were waiting 
in the open at the starting-point. I feared at the time that this 
might seriously affect the whole scheme, as we had a number 
killed and wounded. Luckily the bombardment stopped as quickly 
as it had begun, and the situation—as far as we were concerned— 
was saved. Whether this little attention had been due to 
suspicions which their captures of the night before had aroused, 
or whether it was merely an ordinary ‘strafe’ may never be 
explained. But their shells certainly fell on a place where they 
had never fallen before, and, from the German point of view, 
could not have been better placed. 
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When zero came, how different was the experience from any 
other zero one had ever had before! Instead of the crash of 
artillery and the scream of a thousand shells, there was nothing 
but the gentle hum of tank engines as they started off on their 
adventurous tasks. The day was only just dawning, and the first 
few hundred yards were covered without observation. Those few 
of the enemy who were occupying the listening posts and other 
salient strongholds seem to have been completely surprised. They 
were taken without any difficulty by the infantry directly the tank 
had crushed a way for them through the wire. The occupants 
appeared to have been too alarmed to fire and possibly too unnerved 
to remember to alarm the troops behind them. Be the reason 
what it may, the fact remains that we were able to traverse the 
whole of No Man’s Land without a shot being fired, or a casualty 
reported. 

As the tanks reached the real front-line trench, the battle began 
in earnest. The Germans were by this time fully alarmed. They 
had doubtless been standing to, for the trench was full of men 
properly equipped, and in apparent readiness. The light was by 
this time strong: enough for them to see the formidable array 
advancing towards them. In the van the terrible monsters, 
crushing down the wire entanglements that had taken so long to. 
erect, and behind them line after line of infantry advancing in 
extended order; then more tanks and more infantry cresting the 
sky line far back in the distance. Of what use was it to stand 
and try to hold their posts? Had they attempted to do so, the 
tanks would soon have mown them down with a desolating fire, or 
crushed them to pieces under revolving cranks. There was 
nothing for them to do except to run back down their communi- 
cation trenches, and hope that further back they might put up an 
effective resistance. With a yell of excitement our infantry were 
in the trench pursuing them down the track as hard as they could, 
inflicting terrible losses on them with bayonet, bullet and bomb. 

On close examination this front trench of the Hindenburg line 
was seen to be a wonderful piece of workmanship. Fully ten feet 
deep, and twelve to fifteen feet wide, it was indeed a serious 
obstacle for any tank to cross, and a great many were temporarily 
ditched. But they had effected their principal task. They had 
enabled the infantry to set foot in the German trench system, and 
if no tank was available to crush the wire above the ground, the 
men could get under the wire by running down the communication 
trenches. 

It must be understood that the principle of the assault was one 
of limited objective. Every line or wave had its own special task 
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to perform. The troops who led the attack had nothing more to 
do than to occupy the front German trench. The second line 
passing over their heads had the second line as their objective, 
and soon. If I remember right, there were no less than eight 
waves, and the final line had orders to occupy a position some 
2000 to 3000 yards inside the original hostile lines. So the leading 
wave, having cleared the front trench, had merely to occupy 
it, and make a thorough search of all the dug-outs, collect the 
prisoners and arrange to escort them back to the cages which had 
been erected long beforehand well behind our lines. 

As the second and third waves continued the pursuit of the 
retreating Germans, the slaughter and captures of both men and 
material increased apace. In my battalion alone, within the space 
of half an hour, we took ten machine-guns and 400 prisoners, 
amongst whom was a brigadier with all his staff, and accounted for 
similar numbers in killed and wounded. By 10 a.m. our task for 
the day was accomplished, and we had only suffered in casualties 
seven killed and fifty wounded. The other sectors of the line had 
similar records of success. The enemy were quite unable to put 
up any real resistance until the outskirts of Flesquiéres had been 
reached, on account of the sudden and unexpected nature of the 
attack. 



















IV 


There was now time to examine the German trench system, 
and it can only be described as an amazing example of ingenuity 
and labour. The Brigade Headquarters and the Medical Aid Post 
close to it were underground palaces. Room after room had been 
laboriously excavated, and the walls and ceilings lined with ex- 
pensive timber. Well-made chairs, tables, bedsteads, cupboards 
and shelves were to be found everywhere. The medical arrange- 
ments left nothing to be desired. So numerous were the shelters 
that there was no difficulty in housing the whole battalion, no 
matter where they might be. The dug-out I occupied was a 
gorgeous chamber, and its recent occupant must have been some- 
thing of a ‘ knut’ as it smelt strongly of hair-oil and scent and 
numerous bottles of ‘elixir’ were found on his washing-stand. 
The fire trenches were equally well prepared—boarded and lined 
and drained in such a way that mud did not exist. The Germans 
are truly a wonderful people. 

Flesquiéres, which was part of the day’s objectives, held out. 
It was a strongly fortified village, in front of which was the second 
main trench system. The work here had not been completed, but 
it had all the appearance of similar strength to that of the first 


system. 
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Most of the tanks had by now successfully overcome the 
obstacles encountered, and a definite attack was projected against 
the village. But well-placed field-guns, at point-blank range, made 
an effective defence. One German officer, single-handed, stuck 
to his guns, and laid out no fewer than six tanks before he was 
killed. Although we had reached our objective on both sides of 
the village, at nightfall Flesquiéres itself still remained in posses- 
sion of the enemy. But the position was too precarious for the 
Germans to continue to hold, as both flanks were threatened. So 
under cover of darkness they evacuated the village, and left us 
with the whole ofthe first day’s objectives in our hands, and a 
free field for the tasks of the second day. 


V 


Grey dawn on the 21st of November saw us once more on the 
move, and our advance to Graincourt was effected without inci- 
dent. The Germans had completely evacuated the whole of the 
ground we were prepared to fight for, and we reached our objec- 
tives of the second day under as peaceful surroundings as if we 
had been in the Long Valley at Aldershot. We captured a 
battery of field guns which the Germans in their hurry had been 
unable to carry away with them, and we saw many more examples 
of magnificent dug-outs, carefully prepared shelters for ammuni-_ 
tion, and other interesting features of a similar nature. By 
8 a.M. my battalion had reached its objective for the day, with 
only one casualty, and by 12 noon we were relieved by another 
battalion, and taken back out of the line. We filed back to spend 
the night in Flesquiéres. The relieving brigade continued the 
advance, and after heavy fighting captured the villages of Anneaux 
and Fontaine, and also a portion of Bourlon Wood. But as this 
was outside my personal experiences, I must leave the description 
of this portion of the battle to others more qualified to write of it. 

In Flesquiéres we had ample opportunity of studying the 
nature of the defences which had held out against our determined 
attacks the day before. We discovered a huge subterranean 
stronghold, excavated by monks in the Middle Ages, which was 
capable of holding a full battalion. It was divided into rooms of 
varying sizes, and each room had been carefully furnished from 
the contents of the cottages and houses of the village. In a place 
such as this, no shelling, however heavy, would affect the nerves 
of even the most timid, for it would be inaudible. The trenches 
themselves had an excellent field of fire, and the heavy guns were 
so well protected it was not wonderful that Flesquiéres held out 


so long. 
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Some of the German notices were rather amusing. ‘ Achtung. 

Die Englander gazen ! ’ being one of the most humorous. 
* * * * * - 

For the remainder of the story I must refer the reader of this 
Review to the official reports. The attacks and counter-attacks 
upon Bourlon Hill and Fontaine, the withdrawal to the Flesquiéres 
ridges, the German counter-attack on the 30th of November, are 
all a little history in themselves. Suffice it to say that the results 
of this momertous battle were as follows: we captured 11,100 
prisoners and 145 guns, and broke down the most formidable 
defences that, have ever been known in the history of the world. 
If the success of the German counter-attack discounted to a con- 
siderable xtent the advantages we had originally gained, no one 
can say toat the battle of Cambrai was not a striking success, 


carried out i a masterly manner. 
M. F. McTaae@arr. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE HUNTER REPORT 


THE report of the Hunter Committee, with the views of the 
Government of India and the orders of the Home Government, 
has. made it abundantly clear that the political condition of India 
in 1919 is but very little better than it was in 1857, the year of 
the outbreak of the great Mutiny. 

That this could be so has come as a shock to the public in 
England, who were told quite recently by the Secretary of State 
that the Indian peoples were suffering from what he called 
‘pathetic contentment,’ of which those who know India better 
saw no sign. They knew the rural classes in India are nine 
tenths of the population, they knew they suffered much injustice 
and, though extremely discontented, were not disloyal. British 
officers, in whom villagers had confidence, rarely went among 
them without hearing complaints of exorbitant land taxation ‘ to 
pay for the education of babus and to provide Government 
appointments for them and their relations’ ; complaints that the 
Civil Courts gave no justice but placed agriculturists in bondage 
to moneylenders ; complaints that the Government native officials 
were everywhere corrupt and oppressive and the people could get 
no redress because going into court even as a witness meant ruin 
to @ poor man. Those who heard them knew the complaints 
were true. It was because of the dread in which Courts of Law 
are held that the Hunter Committee found it difficult to obtain 
independent witnesses, for all who gave evidence had to lodge 
a statement signed by a ‘barrister, advocate, pleader or vakeel ’ 
before leave to attend was granted, and none who could possibly 
avoid doing so would go near a lawyer of any sort. The popula- 
tion of India, a country as large as the Continent of Europe, 
excluding European Russia, numbers over 315,000,000, com- 
posed of some forty-five races, among whom every ethnical family 
of mankind is represented, the American Red Indian excepted. 
Among them about 150 distinct languages are spoken and 
numerous inimical religious beliefs prevail. The population is 
split up into thousands upon thousands of castes, some of which 
are racial, others occupational, and all are based on religion. 
Foreign conquering races have from time immemorial come into 
the land by successive waves, each of which always drove its pre- 
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decessor further east and south of the passes through which it 
entered and enslaved the Kolarian and Dravidian aborigines 
of the territories in which it made its home, Broadly speaking, 
the descendants of conquering waves are now the superior castes, 
and the enslaved aborigines and hybrids the inferior. Climate 
and physical circumstances have exercised their wonted 
influence; the further south and east the habitat of the people 
be the worse their physique is and the greater their skill in 
chicane. Everywhere among the masses a vast majority are paci- 
fists by creed or habit, and the martial castes were their rulers 
in other days. The martial castes are comparatively few in 
number. They are in greater strength in the countries in which 
the recent outbreaks occurred than in any other part of India. 
Pacifist castes, if excited by fear, are prone to tumultuous out- 
breaks ; but as they are neither brave, determined or persevering 
like the martial castes, such outbreaks are easily suppressed. 

Caste expresses both social distinction and religious repulsion 
which involve the existence of millions regarded as congenitally 
mean by themselves and by the superior castes, but even the mean 
and ‘outcaste’ races have their own social and religious caste 
distinctions. The caste system has taken such deep root in the 
social institutions of India that it forms the vital part, the very 
mainstay, of its society and religions. It is looked upon by all 
as a great inheritance bequeathed by their forefathers and founded 
on the laws of Nature and of God or the gods as the case may 
be. To prove that this is so it is said : 

Every bird flies with its own species ; 
Pigeons with pigeons, hawks with hawks. 

Like all human institutions, certain changes have taken place with 
time in the Indian caste system, but in essentials it has remained 
unaltered throughout the centuries, and will continue to do so 
as long as the sun shines on the soil of India in which it is in- 
herent, and it has even affected the English in India to a certain 
extent. It is easy to see that the continued abuse of caste by 
politicians, and the enactment of legislation which offends quite 
unnecessarily caste prejudices, and giving high positions to de- 
nationalised Indians who openly disavow it, must contribute to the 
existing discontent. Castes of the same religion are no more 
united than those professing different faith. Each faith is 
divided into many camps. Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs, and 
others, are at loggerheads with those in different camps. There 
are some 700 feudatory States which cover an area of about one 
third of India and have a population of over 62,000,000. This 
population, as regards caste and religion, is precisely the same as 
that of the neighbouring British territory. Some twenty years 
Vout. LXXXVIII—No. 521 E 
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ago a Viceroy publicly asserted that feudatory rulers, who 
governed more autocratically than the British, were able to do 
~.s0 because they were loved as natives of the soil. This assertion 
is incorrect. Native rule is preferred to British solely in States 
where the Chief governs in accordance with the customs of his 
forefathers—and not because he is native-born. There are not 
now many such rulers left, and those who have abandoned Indian 
habits and customs are even more unpopular than British rulers 
who force English institutions on Oriental peoples, to their great 

Since the inyention of the caste system some thirty centuries 
ago India has been a disunited land, and its unification as a nation 
conscious of national unity of purpose and destiny is the vainest 
of vain dreams. Mr. Montagu’s announcement that this was his 
goal has revived ancient animosities and every caste of import- 
ance is engaged in active intrigue to supply the ruler, so that 
to-day caste enmity is worse than ever and the most hated 
people are Mr. Montagu and his ‘ politically minded’ allies. 
India’s story since the institution of caste has been one of success- 
ful foreign invasion and internecine war for supremacy which none 
ever completely attained. These age-long wars carried on with 
unexampled treachery, cruelty and oppression, have created a 
hatred between castes which was only latent under strong and im- 
partial rule. The various castes, though apparently friendly in 
normal times, hold but little social intercourse with one another, 
and never permit intermarriage. Those of one only know, and only 
care to know, the superficial life of those of others. Here I must 
refer to the relations between Hindus and Musalmans to which 
the Hunter Report alludes. Its references thereto leave me with 
the impression that the relations between them were not under- 
stood. A large majority of Indian Musalmans are of Hindu races 
from which their ancestors were converted by Musalman immi- 
grant conquerors from Central Asia or Arabia. On conversion, 
which was usually in groups by force, the converts retained many 
of the caste prejudices, superstitious practices, and social customs 
of their Hindu castes, and do so to-day. They are an exclusive 
community not accepted as co-religionists by the Musalman 
minority composed of immigrant races from Central Asia or 
Arabia, who hold strictly to the doctrines of either the Sunni or — 
Shia faith as they are recognised in every Musalman country 
outside India. 

Hinduised-Musalmans, for such this exclusive community is, 
join in Hindu religious processions and religious fairs. 

Many castes of Hindus return the compliment by joining in 
Musalman religious processions and fairs and worshipping at 
Musalman shrines and masjids (mosques), although permitting 
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them to do so is strongly resented by both the Sunni and Shia 
minority. They, however, cannot prevent it, for most shrines 
and masjids have endowments attached to them; the manage- 
ment of both shrines and masjids and their endowments is en- 
trusted to a committee on which, through the immense influence 
of the politically minded, their efficiency in foreign electioneering 
methods, their greater wealth, skill, chicanery and larger numbers, 
the objections of the real Sunni and Shia Musalmans to the 
admission of Hindus to masjids for the purpose of holding seditious 
meetings are over-ridden. I have been told that quite recently 
a Sunni Musalman clergyman of high rank was insulted and 
beaten by a mixed Hindu and Hinduised-Musalman mob because 
he objected to the admission of Hindus into the Jama Masjid or 
Cathedral Mosque. 

Some years ago he told me that, because he was loyal to 
Government and refused to have meetings in support of the Young 
Turks, who were, he said, as irreligious as the protagonists of 
the All-India Moslem League, he would suffer much, which, 
however, he did not mind; but what he did mind was that 
the licence allowed by Government to the agitators of both 
the All-India National Congress and the All-India Moslem 
League would cause much loss of life in India. He told 
me this about the time of the outbreak of the Balkan War— 
and he asked me to represent what was going on to the Viceroy. 
I told him I agreed with what he said and would do my best to 
open the Viceroy’s eyes. Of course I was unable to do so. 
Shortly afterwards the Viceroy was seriously wounded by assas- 
sins at Delhi. It is as ridiculous to expect an ‘ Indian public 
opinion’ as it is to expect an Indian nation. In such a human 
complex there can be no such thing. Public opinion, obviously, 
can only be sectional and confined to localities, and the difference 
between towns and rural districts must be considered. In the 
towns the permanent residents consist of castes which produce 
lawyers, Government servants, traders, moneylenders and scribes 
of all sorts; these are the hereditary pacifist educated castes of 
Brahmins, Bunias, Kayasths, and a few others whose vocations 
are similar. They have plenty of schools and colleges at hand, 
and have every opportunity for free education, for which the 
landowning classes, rich and poor, have to pay. These castes 
have numerous employés of other castes whom they dominate. 
They are rich, and own almost the whole nativeowned English 
and vernacular Press, which spreads all over India and is read 
by nearly all Government employés. It is well controlled, and 
whatever its propaganda may be it is noised abroad, especially 
by railway petty officials, who are spread over the land. It is 
thus quite easy for the town politicians to create any opinion they 
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like in the towns, and to some extent in the rural districts through 
which railways run, and also among the rural people who come 
‘to the towns temporarily for employment, usually at seasons when 
agricultural work is at a standstill, and when they return to the 
villages they also repeat what they have been told. 

The rural castes are influenced by the nobility, great and small, 
the country gentry, country priesthood and village head-men, 
either hereditary or elected according to the custom in force in 
the caste of the peasant farmers who occupy the land. These 
people, in the districts where the outbreaks occurred which the 
Hunter Committée was called upon to inquire into, are loyal and 
control their castes, so they do not allow seditious propaganda to 
spread very far, and it does not do very much harm as long as 
they are loyal. They are assisted by military pensioners who 
hitherto have been most efficient refuters of lies. 

But there are many people of martial caste living in foreign 
lands, in America, China, the Cape, the Argentine, etc. In all 
these countries revolutionaries who have made India too hot 
to hold them are living in large numbers. They inoculate people 
of martial races with revolutionary virus and as they are ignorant 
and out of control it is an easy job. Years ago I recommended 
to the authorities in India that where there are large numbers of 
men of martial races assembled in foreign lands an Indian gentle- 
man should be sent to see they kept straight. In 1901 I found over 
2000 Sikhs in Shanghai, most of whom had come under the 
influence of revolutionaries which was the reason I made the 
suggestion. I think is was a great pity it was ignored. It was 
Sikhs from the Far East who gave so much trouble in the Punjab. 
I have alluded to these matters because I think had the Hunter 
Committee considered them—and they clearly come within its 
terms of reference—it might have done some good. 

The Committee inquires into each local outbreak but gives 
no picture of the occurrences as a whole and it says that no 
evidence was brought before it showing the outbreaks were 
organised. The evidence put before the Committee is not known 
to me, and probably were it known no one would be much the 
wiser, for it is almost impossible to prove political conspiracy, 
especially after a considerable lapse of time. The delay in com- 
mencing the inquiry was seriously prejudicial. I have had letters 
from natives and seen some who were at Lahore. All tell me that 
but for the declaration of martial law the whole of the Punjab 
would have been a scene of rapine and bloodshed. I know the 
Province well and I believe they are right. 

Revolutionaries always start their outbreaks in April which 
is the time the vitality of Europeans is at its lowest ebb and as 
many British soldiers as can be spared are in the hills. It is the 
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time when the towns are fullest of uncontrolled people of martial 
race. The scenes of the outbreaks were:all strategic points of 
immense importance for the supply of the troops acting against 
the Afghans. There were about 150,000 demobilised soldiers in 
the Punjab. In my opinion everything points to the outbreak 
having been long and carefully organised. I cannot imagine why 
the Committee did not refer to the different methods necessary 
to defeat rebellious outbreaks in a warlike province like the Punjab 
and outbreaks in places like Delhi and Ahmadabad where the 


_ people are cowardly. 


I cannot imagine how the Government of India can justify itself 
for having permitted Mr. Ghandi and his co-agitators to preach 
rebellion with such impunity. Mr. Ghandi is an experienced 
agitator. He organised the troubles at the Cape when lies about 
the behaviour of the authorities similar to those he propagated 
in the recent disturbances were told. No one who knows the 
result of agitation in India, least of all Mr. Ghandi himself, could 
have any doubt that hartal and satyagraha organised in the way 
it was done would lead to bloodshed. — 

I consider the condemnation of the sentences passed under 
martial law uncalled for. It seems to me that the Committee 
should be called upon to state why it severely censured the 
British and Indian officials who did their duty and merely 
treated as an incident the action of the police who behaved so 
badly under a sub-inspector at Amritsar Rotwali. 

The delay in taking action in the case, the fact that the Com- 
mittee was practically trying the Government of India and were 
its nominees, makes one recall what the babu called ‘ the ditto- 
saying Councillors of the Viceroy and Secretary of State’ and 
wonder if ‘for ways that are dark and tricks that are vain’ the 
heathen Chinee is really peculiar! In my opinion Brigadier- 
General Dyer saved the situation; whether he fired too many 
rounds or not no one can say who was not on the spot. 

I saw a statement made in Parliament by Mr. Montagu to 
the effect that the Commander-in-Chief in India on seeing the 
evidence had called upon Brigadier-General Dyer to retire. 
During the time I was in India this could not be done without 
the sanction of the Secretary of State obtained by the Commander- 
in-Chief through the Government of India. Has there been 
a change in the regulations or is the statement incorrect? 


O’Moore CREAGH. 
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THREE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 


‘ (1D) 
THE POETRY OF RALPH HODGSCN 


ONE does not expect to ‘start a wing’ angelic on opening any 
punctual and commercially prosperous British magazine or news- 
paper, so heavily disciplined is the Fourth Estate by the tyranny 
of ‘tone’ and especially the idolatry which the subscription of 
the average householder constrains even irreverent editors to 
practise. Idolatry of what? Well, the idol has no particular 
name and requires such nicety of delineation, such dexterity of 
justice in the fingers which draw or mould it, that caricature rather 
than portraiture is likely to result from the attempt to present it 
to the eye. One names it, however, as easily as any other child 
of civilisation: and with agreeable variety. Two of its names 
are Moderation, Common Sense, and often it renames itself 
Sanity ; but if we conceive its surname to be Warm it follows that 
its secret prenomen is Luke. This idol is representative of a 
public large enough to increase a newspaper’s circulation to the 
point at which, for the sake of advertisement, the arithmetic of a 
chartered accountant is worth invoking; and a person of hasty 
judgment might suppose that to such a public all poets would be 
so many Postlethwaites or Weggs, amusing to see but impossible 
to read. Fortunately this is not so. The public in question, 
which is, in fact, simply the common tribe of business people, 
can bear, nay like, a great deal of beauty so long as it does not 
address them ‘ fanatically,’ saying ‘ Give all thou hast,’ or ‘ Love 
thy enemy,’ or ‘ Kill desire.’ The magnetism of sex, the daily 
comparison between office and home, pavement and lawn, assure 
the most ordinary men of their affinity with poets, and with any 
Richmond or Slade who will paint them scenery for a symbol 
of holidays. Moreover, while the terrible directions of the kings 
of ideal thought are able only to bring them into sulky accordance 
with the Shakespearean criminal who ‘dare do all that may 
become a man,’ they remain rather prettily vulnerable to poetry. 
Our great daily papers know this, and hence though one does not 
expect to ‘start a wing’ angelic on opening any of them, one 
must not bet more than one can afford to lose on the chance of 
newspaper verse being versified journalism. It was in a news- 
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paper of March 1914, for instance, that I first read these lines by 
the poet of whom it is my privilege to write to-day. The news- 
paper was intensely sensitive to ‘ tone’ ; and yet it borrowed these 
lines, harrowing to poulterers and tradesmen who make drudges 
of poets, in which Blake seems to sing anew, so passionately kind 
are they : 

I saw with open eyes 

Singing birds sweet 

Sold in the shops 

For the people to eat, 

Sold in the shops of 

Stupidity Street. 


I saw in vision 

The worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 


Let it at once be admitted that the second stanza of this lyric is 
not perfectly informing, that it is just a terrible prophecy of 
vacuum without the justification of materialistic logic. Let us 
admit that it is a poem, not a ‘leaderette’ : we know none the less 
that it has a power beyond the scope of mere journalism to evoke 
shame and fear. I spoke of Blake in connexion with it, but one 


might also speak of Coleridge ; for in ‘ Stupidity Street’ all that 
is vital in the morality and mysticism of The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner seems condensed into twelve lines of accusation and 
threat. The scissors that cut out Mr. Hodgson’s poem and 
secured for it a huge public audience would never have cut out 
an essay in prose however concise and explicit. For there is a 
divine obstinacy about the life of a striking poem, or even about 
the life of a poem which is merely singable. Conceive it true 
that ‘ when the pie was opened the birds began to sing,’ and the 
sensationalism of this choral exploit serves to justify the fame of 
the somewhat incoherent nursery ballad which relates it. But 
we know that this is not the reason why the ‘four and twenty 
blackbirds,’ whose health the process of baking was seemingly 
unable to impair, are perpetually remembered. There are count- 
less marvels in the lives of the saints which are forgotten without 
being disbelieved, whereas the self-complacence of a vulgar youth 
called Horner, the like of whose pie can be procured at any 
restaurant, is as celebrated as the inextinguishable jocundity of 
the baked songsters. And so, in spite of croaks from speculative 
publishers, the magic of rhythm and rhyme is evident, and the 
critic of to-day shows little insight if he fails to discern the im- 
portance of poetry in modern life and in the work of impassioning 
the good in humanity. Although the novel exerts a greater power 
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over the imagination than poetry or any other form of literary 
_ art it is sadly defective from an exhibitionist’s standpoint. You 
cannot hang a novel on a wall as you can a picture : ycu cannot 
in two minutes present it: you. can talk about it, and it 
is easier to damn a bad novel wittily than to praise a good one 
brightly. But poetry is as exhibitable as a picture and is 
peculiarly suitable for material upon which to exercise the art 
of criticism.. While only a cynic will believe Nietzsche's 
Zarathustra when he says that ‘ poets muddy their water to make 
it seem deep,’ it is only too true that a great deal of poetry has 
the effect of being written as exercises for pupils learning to 
paraphrase. On the other hand beauties such as sparkle, for 
instance, in the memory of a critic who has read that miracle of 
genius and stodginess Bailey’s Festus may be so displayed in his 
review that the reader may hie him to his bookcase and peruse 
@ neglected wedding present with a pang of remorse. The 
poeticules of both sexes are, of course, very numerous, for the 
contrasts of life—as, say, the starlight and the west wind after the 
supper at the ‘ exclusive’ restaurant and the scent of cut flowers 
in imprisoned air—are highly stimulative to the lyric faculty of 
small souls as well as large. There is no end to the shades of 
thought and feeling evoked by wine and prettiness from the 
comfortable ; and so poetry may be tenuous as an approximation 
to Nothing or pathetically cumbersome like pressed flowers in a 
borrowed book. And again it may be good, vital as a life in 
touch with stars in heaven—manna for the soul which even the 
shops in Stupidity Street will not refuse to stock if buyers 
demand it. 

This remark brings us back to Ralph Hodgson. It is 
because he is one of the good poets of the day, one of those fine 
souls which seem born to make the world more harmonious, more 
intelligent and percipient, that I am indulging in this causerie. 
I am in no sense his discoverer; for three anthologists at least 
have culled from his works, and publishers of no less reputation 
than Macmillan and Co. have brought out Mr. Hodgson’s 
Poems in four or more impressions. This means veritable suc- 
cess, and yet a great deal more success is possible and desirable 
for so tuneful a singer and compassionate a thinker. 

Two qualities are at once apparent to the student of his work : 
one is his hatred of the dull utilitarianism of man. This comes 
out in an astonishingly eloquent poem called ‘The Last Black- 
bird ’ which appeared in 1907. The other quality is the combina- 
tion of the charm of naturalness with the charm of virtuosity in 
song. Mr. Hodgson is so much the brother, or lover, or enemy 
of the real, so instinctively creative of just images and sociable 
with true gods, that one is a little sorry, by the way, to see him 
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represented in two anthologies by ‘Time, you old gipsy man,’ 
clever though this lyrical piece of futile coaxing is. For Time 
is not a man at all, any more than chemistry is a man; nor is 
there, nor was there, any validity in the image of Time as thief or 
mower ; anthropomorphism can in some fashion place Nature on 
the stage, but not Time : the bacteriologists have told us too much. 
And so though anthologists must be regarded as critics, inasmuch 
as they choose the flowers for their bouquets, the wise reader will 
not ‘size up’ a poet by their selections. There is indeed an 
anthology in existence where a poem by Shelley suggesting the 
feeble attempt of a landscape painter to versify his own depress- 
ing picture, is placed without malicious intention ovts-d-vis with a 
poem by the same lyrist which Professor Saintsbury has described 
as ‘the greatest thing in English poetry out of Shakespeare.’ 
Poetry is, of course, a very capricious art. There are moods when 
words shape themselves into metrical forms so naturally that the 
poet himself wonders how it was done, and again there are hours 
when the evil ghost of Procrustes seems to grin at a language 
tortured in the name of scansion. Even amid the triumphs 
of Mr. Hodgson’s Poems is a short poem called ‘ February ’ which 
is almost as bewildering to read as to listen to. 

But the time has come to give another taste of Mr. Hodgson’s 
good wine : let it taste this time of the ‘forbidden fruit.’ His. 
‘Eve’ seems to me a thrilling tour de force of melody and 
imagination. 

Eve with her basket was 
Deep in the bells and grass, 
Wading in bells and grass 
Up to her knees, 

Picking a dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, 
Down in the bells and grass 
Under the trees. 


That is the tune : we all know it, but tenderness and pity magically 
detach us from the tune’s association. In the next stanzas ‘ the 
cobra’ (for Milton’s ‘ wily adder’ does not suit Mr. Hodgson’s 
zoology) appears on the scene and speaks. 

Picture that orchard sprite, 

Eve, with her body white, 

Supple and smooth to her 

Slim finger tips, 

Wondering, listening, 

Listening, wondering, 

Eve with a berry 

Half-way to her lips. 


Needless to say the swift Draytonian metre refuses to contain 
the ophidian argument, but the concluding stanzas following the 
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serpent’s success are triumphant evidence of poetic intention 


fulfilled : 
Oh what a clatter when 
Titmouse and Jenny Wren 
Saw him successful and 
Taking his leave! 
How the birds rated him, 
How they all hated him! 
How they all pitied 
Poor motherless Eve! 


Picture her crying 

Outside in the lane, 

Eve, with no dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, 
Haunting the gate of the 
Orchard in vain. . . 
Picture the lewd delight 
Under the hill to-night— 
‘Eva!’ the toast goes round, 
‘Eva!’ again. 


Compassion, controlled but vibrant, is part of the life of that 
poem, and we feel it glowing in ‘The Bull’ and others of 
Hodgson’s poems. ‘The Bull’ is a picture of the misery of 
defeated strength scorned and direly doomed : 

See him standing dewlap-deep 
In the rushes at the lake, 
Surly, stupid, half asleep, 
Waiting for his heart to break 
And the birds to join the flies 
Feasting at his bloodshot eyes. 


The poet shows us the bull in the pride of his invincible youth 
even as the bull (‘ this dupe of dream ’) sees himself in the mirror 
of the past. Conqueror of leopard and lion, he has succumbed 
to the ruthless law of might : victor bull succeeds to the sovereignty 
of vanquished bull, and he is alone with the flies and the vultures. 
Severely simple in its horror, ‘ The Bull’ raises to heroic dignity 
a creature that more than any other is the butt of men’s facetious 
carnivorousness. I have not much time for psychic experiments, 
but I think the result might be rather interesting if a dozen 
ordinary adults, picked at random, were asked which, on reflection, 
they found more painful—the pictorial humour advertising a beef- 
extract or the images evoked by Mr. Hodgson’s grim poem ‘ The 
Bull.’ One thing is clear: anything which tends to exclude 
laughter from the shambles deserves praise, and because Mr. 
Hodgson enables us to see the life of a bull as a conscious con- 
tinuity dominated by passion and competitive courage he makes 
it more difficult for us to snigger at the transformation of Taurus 
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into tabloids or at his migration into tiny bottles. But although 
‘The Bull’ makes us sympathise almost Buddhistically with the 
huge beast of which it is the dolorous panegyric, and although 
this poem acquaints us with the obscenity of that which waits 
for impotence or death to secure the banqueter from the resent- 
ment of the feast, it is in itself simply an artistic presentation 
of a wild animal. If we find Mr. Hodgson, as we do, a burning 
champion of non-human creatures sacrificed by stronger egoisms, 
the discovery does not impel us to call him a vegetarian or anti- 
vivisectionist. It is possible that he would rather see one eat 
@ slice of mutton than a salad of rose leaves; it is possible that 
he would rather know that the probe of science was busy with a 
live cockroach than that a beautiful seashell was being ground 
into powder in Battersea Park. This, however, is certain: he — 
loathes the tyrannies, meannesses, inhospitalities caused by the 
self-apotheosis of the arch-hypocrite .of the universe—Man; Man 
who by self-multiplication is gradually making the vast but finite 
Earth a coop and who casts his fatal economic eye on everything 
outside himself that blossoms and sings and eats and occupies 
space. In ‘The Last Blackbird’ Mr. Hodgson has.given such 
fervent and glittering expression to his disapproval of the invasive 
egoism of Man and of the destruction preceding his constructive 
efforts, that this poem should be not only in the library of all who 
can read Schopenhauer with enjoyment but also in the repertory 
of every elocutionist desirous of saving any garden or spreading 
tree whose site is coveted by the builder. It is not a high 
philosophic poem any more than the After London of Richard 
Jefferies is a high philosophic novel, but one can almost believe 
that, in the phrase of Mr. Foster-Melliar, it ‘ pierces heaven with 
a wounded heart.’ ‘The Last Blackbird’ is a dream in lyrical 
form. ‘I dreamed,’ narrates the poet, 
One stood and questioned me how linnets did. 
And straight I knew who thus in angel guise 

Would have my news—some trick of brow 

Guessed me her rank; I said not otherwise 

Than ill it went with linnets now. 


The querist is Nature and the poet, instantly and superbly 
rhetorical, after reminding the goddess of her power that 
‘ Chartered a sun or cancelled his command,’ bursts out with— 
‘Hear me! The blackbird piping from the hill, 
His insolent wild eye—its yellow rim— 
His coaly vest and yellow mandible— 
Is he not thine? Would’st thou continue him?’ 


The poet puts in a word too for the wagtail, redstart and chiff- 
chaff ; these little beings are evidently quite as important to him 
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as Jack Horner and Meddlesome Mattie. Again his passion rises 
~ into the imperative. 
‘Hear me,’ I said, ‘Thy wood’s a grandam’s tale; 
Its trees are felled; save one its birds are dead ; 
Thou art unqueened ; now other hands prevail ; 
One blackbird lives—he is the last,’ I said. 


But the goddess is not to be volcanically precipitated on to the 
path of the saviour of even the ultimate blackbird. She inquires 
after certain moths that sipped from fuchsias. The poet answers 
civilly, biding his time. ‘ Beauty is dead,’ he affirms; and soon 
we hear him arraigning man, as though himself were not human : 


‘ He saw thy hills and brought a newer plan; 
Hill, stream and heath he tricked to evil whim ; 
Only the sea ignored or countered Man, 

Only the sea despised and countered him. 


‘ And soon for sport a-hunting he would go; 
The chase is over save for yon last bird 
Whose wing to-morrow—’ ‘ Shout me this last woe! ’— 
I shrank beneath the angers I had stirred— 


‘ Whose. wing to-morrow—shout! This final prize—’ 
‘ Will deck his stony mate for holiday.’ 
Ten thousand hells roared out of Nature’s eyes, 
She pressed her lids and shut the rage away.’ 


But the poet’s vindictiveness has a use for all that rage. He 
still forces upon the notice of the goddess the evil potency of Man. 


‘ Henceforward is this world his gaud, his toy; 
If bones he wills, in bones the world will lie, 
His to deflower, infect, defile, destroy— 
Unless—’. She said, ‘ Thou hast a remedy?’ 


I said, ‘ Save one, not I: reject, annul 

Him, seed and breed and story, or have done 
And send this world, thy Bubble Beautiful, 
With sudden moth-want whirling at its sun.’ 


Nature not wholly approves, but she listens to the last blackbird, 
and in the world of a poet’s dream, its music is, by the magic of 
coincidence, the overture to the tragedy of another Flood. 
Misanthropy and evil exaggeration are not, to use a feminine 
adjective, nice; and the innumerable people who shake their 
crumby tablecloths in the garden after their meals for the benefit 
of birds may well be aggrieved by the application of this poem to 
the general public. But art does not require the exact truth— 
only enough for a recognition of its relation to truth to be part 
of its auditor’s or spectator’s experience. ‘The Last Blackbird ’ 
is, to speak plainly, a mastersong, a lyrical dialogue in which com- 
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passion and hatred fly together and become one lightning. If 
such an achievement does not stamp a man as a prince among 
contemporary poets, the cult of Keats is indeed blessedly 
prosperous. 

Lest the prominence I have given to the poet’s unfavourable 
attitude to Man should create a somewhat erroneous impression 
I draw attention to one of his later and most admired perform- 
ances, ‘The Song of Honour.’ Created in a swift unfaltering 
metre it pours itself into the ear so urgently that at first its flaws 
escape one like straws in a cataract. The poet stood on a hill, 
alone in stillness : 


So pure and wide that silence was 
I feared to bend a blade of grass, 
And there I stood like stone. 


Suddenly he heard singing—the singing of birds in the Abyssinian 
vale— 

As if the Abyssinian tree 

Had thrust a bough across the sea, 

Had thrust a bough across to me 

With music for my ear! 


But it was not only the song of birds that he heard. 


I heard the universal] choir, 

The Sons of Light exalt their Sire. . . 
I heard the hymn of being sound 
From every well of honour found 
In human sense and soul. 


‘The Song of Honour’ is in fact an enumeration, a catalogue 
lifted to poetry by sublime religion, felicity in the choice of items 
and the passionate hurry of enthusiasm. Mothers, patriots, the 
ruby and rainbow, the hill and the mouse, the lion and the rose 
were all heard by the poet as singers in one harmonious hymn 
which rolled ‘ up through the chapel ’ of his soul and at the ‘ altar’ 
died, leaving him to cry ‘ Amen’ and stare into the sky till his 
eyes were ‘blind with stars.’ ‘The Song of Honour’ has the 
value of an aid to faith or cheerfulness, for the mere saying of it 
to another causes a feeling of elation, though it lacks that per- 
fection which occurs when the sense runs as admirably as the 
sound. The spirit of such a creed as inspires this song must 
not be confounded with that of Voltaire’s Dr. Pangloss or the 
fraternity of Whitman. We limit its fascination in making this 
assertion, but we heighten its beauty for and increase its power 
over the public who worship Honour and think they know right 
well the difference between a lion and a miscreant. 

In looking for messages it is easy to overlook art done for 
art’s sake. .In Mr. Hodgson’s pathetic verse-narrative ‘ The 
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Royal Mails’ we see him alone with figures that might have 
stepped out of the pages of La Motte Fouqué. The page turned 
to ‘an old grey man in all but years’ by the fret of dishonour— 
his failure to bear safely his prince’s letters—stands before us 
arrantly human in Mr. Hodgson’s limpid verse. The comparison 
between then and now—the misery of which stops more hearts 
than cease to tick on the scaffolds of justice, commences expression 
in the first six of these lines : 


‘I took my cloak as morning broke 

And started down the hill, 

With Castle-bells and Fare-ye-wells 
And bugles sweet and shrill— 

Sir Woodman, though it’s months ago, 
I hear that music still.’ 


I asked him [says the woodman who is our informer] 
would he stay and be 

A woodman in these woods with me, 

Perhaps he did not hear; 

Perhaps the dove, in song above 

Beside its mistress dear, 

Was Castle-bells and Fare-ye-wells 

And hornets in his ear. 


Tt is no small praise to say that Mr. Alfred Noyes could not 
tell the dismal tale better as far as it goes or in equal space 
convey to us more of personality in the robbed page or the 
sympathising woodman. 

And now the moment has come for eloquence in peroration if 
this feat is compatible with our sincerity. I have said all about 
our poet which is required to assist my quotations in forming the 
opinion in a reader’s mind that his art attains rare and inspiring 
excellence. This is not to say that delight is a characteristic 
fact in the poet’s psychic life. It is the tense string which 
answers the bow with a note fhat haunts the hearer’s soul. 
Nevertheless his work tells us of sympathies so wide and un- 
selfish, he so assures us by the spontaneity of his thrilling effects 
that he is in touch with some benignant source of beauty, some 
patron of seeing eyes and feeling hearts and singing pens, that 
we cannot place him with the poets who are sad any more than 
we can place him with the poets who are ‘minor.’ His art is 
in the sunlight, a minister, despite its occasional anger and 
disgust, to the joy of life. 

W. H. CHEsson. 





THREE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 


(1) 


THE GENIUS OF THOMAS HARDY 


WITHIN about the past forty years, Mr. Hardy’s work has stood 
for that of the greatest deliberate genius, just as Meredith’s work 
may be accepted as that of the most spontaneous genius, in 
modern English fiction. His great constructive ability has found 
perfect expression in at least eight outstanding novels—from the 
fresh, lyric-like quality of Under the Greenwood Tree, passing 
over Two on a Tower, to that mature tragedy, Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles. The concentrative power of Mr. Hardy’s genius 
is nothing short of amazing. Of pure architectonic literature, of 
the natural growth of fiction from its skeleton groundwork to the 
substantial and perfect finish, his novels are consummate 
revelations. 

When Desperate Remedies was published in 1871, Mr. Hardy 
may be said to have begun his literary career. The composition 
of this novel is in the manner of Wilkie Collins. He resorts 
occasionally to the threadbare, hackneyed methods to be found in 
the second- and third-rate storyteller, such as his bridging over 
the gulf of detailed action by applying the well-worn words ‘ It 
was the work of a moment.’ One can see in his earliest work that 
he has not quite cleared himself of certain debris lying about his 
way as an aftermath of the Victorian tradition in English fiction. 
There still clings to him the influence of George Eliot with an 
added grace that seems to hail from the modern French novelists. 
His next novel, the following year, showed that he had entered 
into that particular medium in which he was to become a novelist 
of distinction. The first true pictures of the Dorsetshire sons of 
the soil are recognised in the Mellstock Choir of Under the Green- 
wood Tree. This little sky-blue idyll has all the simplicity of a 
wonder-tale ; like its heroine, the very words seem arch and coy. 

The charm of A Pair of Blue Eyes reveals itself in the 
maidenly beauty of Elfride Swancourt and in the unforgettable 
incident on the precipice. Again, the interest of The Trumpet- 
Major is due to the sidelights flashed on the picturesque 
period in the South of England during the Napoleonic Wars. The 
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glimpse we get of Captain Hardy of Victory fame grips our 
historical fancy. It is less purely tragical, and more actively 
dramatic, than the majority of the Wessex novels. Its appeal is 
one of sunny charm. There are numerous scenes in these novels 
which one constantly recalls, such as the dramatic crisis of the 
door closed against Mrs. Yeobright in The Return of the Native; 
the brass band playing in the street as the house-windows reflect 
the evening sunlight, the secret tryst at the ruins of the ancient 
amphitheatre, and the significance of Newson’s return in The 
Mayor of Casterbridge ; outside the hut in The Woodlanders ; and 
the well-known abbey scene in Tess. 

Far from the Madding Crowd possesses a wide variety of great 
characterisation together with a complete harmony between 
character and environment. Bathsheba Everdene, Liddy Small- 
bury, Gabriel Oak, Boldwood, Troy, and excellent Joseph 
Poorgrass are each in their own way immortal types that along 
with Eustacia Vye, Clym Yeobright, Henchard, Elfride Swan- 
court, Tess, Grace Melbury, and Giles Winterborne will not easily 
be forgotten among the distinguished figures in our literature. 
Few could forget the sheep-shearing scene, the description of the 
fire, or the gargoyle incident—each one so vivid ! 

Some critics have found The Hand of Ethelberta too lengthy, 
but the sustained comedy that rarely loses its savour, and 
is comparatively novel to the author’s outlook for anything like 
so great an extent, has made me feel that I wished none of it away 
and that I was indeed sorry to part company with characters who 
provided such excellent entertainment. The Chickerel group is 
not unworthy of the best comedy-writers in our literature, while 
Picotee wins our tenderest sympathy as much as Marty South in 
The Woodlanders. 

The most pronounced defects of Two on a Tower are the stilted 
dialogue at frequent periods, the occasional creaking of the 
machinery by which one is made aware of the too palpably con- 
trived plot-making. Again, to balance this, there is a rich vein 
of irony that threads its way throughout the entire contour of the 
work and a situation that proves capable of multitudinous possibili- 
ties and which, developed with an uncompromising logic, leaves the 
impression of artistic finish. As in almost all his work, in Two 
on a Tower Mr. Hardy has the twofold vision of the immensities 
of nature and the insignificance of man. He introduces as back- 
ground, in this instance, the heavenly bodies against which the 
comparatively puny drama of two striving human beings is 
played out. Upon this double vision likewise the immense 
panorama of his epic drama, The Dynasts, rests. There it is 
shown in fullest development. 

Many of Mr. Hardy’s rustic ancients banter in a sly, caustic 
humour after the fashion of the grave-diggers in Hamlet. William 
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Worm and Grandfer Cantle are dramatis personae that might have 
walked out of Shakespeare. Much has been said, regarding Mr. 
Hardy’s use of these rustic characters as a chorus, like that in a 
Greek play, or as a background of relief, and probably the most 
representative examples are to be discovered in The Woodlanders 
and The Mayor of Casterbridge. 

As regards the character of Tess, one is inclined to agree with 
Marian, Retty Priddle, and Izz Huett (of the novel) when they 
say that one would like to hate her but cannot, ‘ Somehow she 
hinders.” One thing is certain, she is a supremely tragic 
character, The ingenuous presentation of the pursuing cruelty 
in Tess’s existence is a piece of art that will be considered always 
of the highest. Its effect on the reader is deep. Yet here, as in 
The Return of the Native, there is an eminently artistic reserve 
in the rendering of Tess’s character. A pure woman, she lives in 
the midst of a cruel environment. Nature, Night, and Fate, all 
throw the dark dice for the winning of her. Unsuspected snares 
and complications, trouble and trouble, pain and more pain, follow 
close on one another—she has to survive'it all as best she may. 
But it is the reserve—the classic reserve—that produces the 
effective impression, that makes the work what it is—a master- 
piece. 

Mr. Hardy’s grasp is equally sure in all the works that form 
the theme of this article except Jude and The Weil-Beloved, 
works that, to my mind, mark the rapid decline in his novel- 
writing power and brought about its downfall. In Jude the 
palate is left untouched by delicacy of conception and given 
instead a bitter flavour of unpleasantness. The tainted exposition 
of sin, as revealed in Jude, gives one the impression that con- 
siderable weakness has overwhelmed the artistic conscience of 
him from whom we had hitherto received the highest inspiration. 
Apart from its vile subject, I consider Jude the Obscure shock- 
ingly inartistic. The laboured construction, the very extreme 
point of view, and the dull environment make up the pitiable ruin 
of his final period as a novelist. We fail to recognise the master- 
hand that wrote of Egdon Heath with its epic dimensions. On 
the other hand, The Well-Beloved, except for the originality of 
idea and conception, is quite commonplace, the diction especially 
so. The opening is weak and the characterisation without dis- 
tinction. The construction shows a lack of supremacy—a degree 
in which it is so often evident in the best of the Wessex novels. 

The Return of the Native embodies so much of Mr. Hardy’s 
best work that any special reference to the novel necessarily in- 
cludes a synthesis of his art. Without the least hesitation I 
claim this novel as Mr. Thomas Hardy’s magnum opus. In the 
opening chapter the quiet grandeur in the slow measure of the 
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action reminds one of the gradual awakening of some giant form.' 
We are aware of a supreme power. The Return of the Native 
is a compact novel, which includes the entire essentials and dis- 
cards absolutely all unnecessary trimmings. It is the incarnation 
of consummate art. The action springs as naturally from the 
motives as love emanates from the heart of an affectionate woman. 
We are borne along by an almost unconscious system of logic 
made delightfully fascinating by the composite rhythmical cadence 
of the prose. There is a similarity between this novel and The 
Woodlanders in general atmosphere, but the conclusion of The 
Woodlanders is less satisfactory though logical when one traces 
throughout the line of action of the chief characters concerned. 
Surely no one who knows Mr. Hardy’s women could readily spare 
Marty South ; though, in spite of the general assumption to the 
contrary, I do not think Mrs. Cramond, like Donald Farfrae in 
The Mayor of Casterbridge, can be accepted as a really successful 
character. It is when we read the history of Eustacia Vye, as 
revealed in The Return of the Native, that we become familiar 
with the most complete character of despair in the English novel. 

Mr. Hardy has worked in most forms of creative and imagina- 
tive literature, in prose and verse, in novel and short story, in 
epic, lyric, and narrative poetry, and he has proved himself the 
most considerable figure in our literature in many ways denied to 
the novelists of greater stature. While recognising the greatness 
of Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and Meredith, I assert 
that Mr. Hardy could teach any one of them the essentials of 
novel-writing, of how to tell a story, and give them points in 
construction and technique that would make them look foolish.? 
I recall two quotations applicable to his artistic method. Opera- 
goers may remember the words (in translation) in the prologue to 
Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci when Tonio, the Clown, declaims, ‘ Will 
ye hear, then, the story? How it unfolds itself surely and 
certain?’ Were anyone, on starting out to read Mr. Hardy’s 
works, to preface the proceeding with these words, no remarks, to 
my thinking, could be happier or truer. There is always ‘ the 
story,’ and it is with sureness and certainty that it ‘ unfolds 
itself.’ The other quotation I take from Mr. William Archer : 

To my personal taste [writes Mr. Archer] one of the keenest forms of 
theatrical enjoyment is that of seeing the curtain go up on a picture of 

1 Time and again the present writer has compared this opening to what 
seemed itg very counterpart in music—viz.: the Prelude to Wagner’s T'ristan 
und Isolde. Just recently this comparison was confirmed by two American 
critics, H. T. Follett and W. Follett, in their book Some Modern Novelists, 
wherein they remark : ‘The opening is one of those stupendous effects of mood 
which can only be compared to such things as the first scene of Hamlet or the 


Prelude to Tristan und Isolde.’ 
2 Mr. Hardy’s command of technique in all forms he hag adopted equals 


Swinburne’s mastery of metricad forms, 
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perfect tranquillity, wondering from what quarter the drama is going to 
arise, and then watching it gather on the horizon like a cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand, 


That exactly describes the feeling of wonder Mr. Hardy produces 
in his reader at the commencement of his novels and short 
stories ; he at once sets us looking to see from what insignificant 
happening the drama will take shape, and then leaves us to watch 
it ‘ gather on the horizon,’ at first ‘ like a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand,’ and then accumulating in force till the climax is 
reached. Even in his short stories this method of Mr. Hardy 
can be traced, and he has written some of the finest short stories 
in the language. ‘The Three Wayfarers,’ ‘On the Western 
Circuit,’ ‘Interlopers at the Knap,’ and ‘A Few Crusted 
Characters,’ are, perhaps, his most finished specimens. - All his 
short stories have a definite entrance and exit; they have a 
spontaneous flow of narrative, and yet they are worked out, like 
the novels, with a due regard to economy of art. 

In the majority of cases the characters in the Wessex novels 
are born into a world of misery; their careers are warped in the 
Slough of Despond. We behold the magnificent gloom and 
desolation of wracked humanity, ‘hand in hand with trouble.’ 
We see courageous hearts driven to despair, the best of intentions 
resulting in the most awful consequences. A twist of thought, a 
turn of action may lead to unplumbed depths of passion, pain, 
and sorrow. Fate stalks upon the fields at midnight where the 
rustic plods on wearily. Nature, with tooth and claw, shows 
herself dark and inscrutable to mankind, her plaything. The 
grim humour of fellow-men cuts deep. The deceitful glamour of 
the heath in the night-time grows hard and acrid to the sensitive 
temperament of a worsted soul. Some ghostly significance is 
attached to the shadowy form of a hayrick or a gatepost in the 
moonlight; shame is felt at the accusing glances of a star. 
Inanimate things, a heath or a stone wall, imbued with grotesque 
vitality, look, like dark witnesses, upon man’s trivial actions. 
Character and surroundings, thought and emotion, idea and 
action, are all interfused in the gigantic scheme of mortal tragedy : 
a brooding spirit presides over the destinies of pitiable lives. 

To write an appreciation of Mr. Hardy without mentioning 
The Dynasts is impossible. Before the appearance of this epic- 
drama, few claimed a high place for Mr. Hardy as a poet, for in 
his Wessex poems generally, whilst admiring the few worthy excep- 
tions among them, one considered that the stiff expression and 
archaic feeling hampered a pure poetic flow. Sometimes his verse 
words were mere fledglings, eager to soar but not yet capable, 
but embedded in his lyric verse were an individual note, an 


original expression that sounded irresistibly throughout. There 
r2 
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were fitful gleams of joy shot through the texture of the poetry, 
but the endings were tinged with sadness, or streaked with grey, 
or enshrouded in gloom. Since the appearance of his later 
lyrical and narrative poetry, however, all doubt of his poetic genius 
has been removed. 

An accurate historical knowledge, a thorough acquaintance 
with the period of the Napoleonic Wars, combined with an excep- 
tional vision that sees the atmosphere of the time as a very living 
and close reality, have produced in The Dynasts an historical and 
imaginative feat almost unparalleled in our literature. The 
variety of poetic achievement contained in it is not less remark- 
able. The swinging songs such as ‘ We be the King’s men, hale 
and hearty,’ ‘ Budmouth Dears’ and ‘ The Night of Trafalgar’ 
introduce a certain rousing element in the drama. As already 
mentioned, Mr. Hardy is endowed with the rare gift of double 
vision : he sees both the vast and the minute things in his con- 
ception. To signify the first aspect he has invented Phantom 
Intelligences, spirits of the Overworld, who comment on the 
proceedings of the drama as it progresses. They are a very 
doubtful success ; their artificial speech is composed of too many 
curious words such as ‘ cicatrized’ (healed), ‘chines’ (ridges or 
crests), ‘ brabbling ’ (brawling), ‘ enghosted by the caressing snow.” 
An instance of the second aspect is in the first description of 
Europe as ‘a prone and emaciated figure’ with the physical 
features of the countries outlined as backbone, ribs, and head. 
This topography of Europe is constantly kept in mind in all the 
scenic directions and in the dumb show, revealing the armies with 
their human atoms as insects or cheese-mites. The immensity 
and, at the same time, the insignificance of cosmic things as repre- 
sented in this drama of three parts, ninefeen acts, and one 
hundred and thirty scenes, hold an equal balance in the imagina- 
tion of its creator. There are so many characters that throng the 
ten years’ duration of the action, at the time of Trafalgar, the 
Peninsular, Waterloo, that it is impossible to draw attention to the 
many outstanding figures. The Duke of Marlborough, it is 
declared, owed his great knowledge of English history to the pages 
of Shakespeare’s historical and chronicle plays. From The 
Dynasts may be garnered a sound knowledge of the Napoleonic 
campaign. Among the many attractions of the work we may 
mention the grandiloquent speeches of Pitt, the ballroom scene at 
the Duke and Duchess of Richmond’s in Brussels, the gripping 
dramatic moments in Scene IV., Act VI., Part III., the artistic 
touch at the end of the second paragraph of the description at 
the beginning of Scene IV., Act VI., Part II., and the great 
blank verse passages assigned to Napoleon such as these : 
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Realms, laws, peoples, dynasties, 
Are churning to a pulp within the maw 
Of empire—making Lust and personal Gain ! 


We are but thistle-globes on Heaven’s high gales, 
And whither blown, or when, or how, or why, 
Can choose us not at all! 


How gild the sunset sky of majesty 
Better than by the act esteemed of yore? 


Contemplate the felicity of this from his lips : 


No hurry, Lannes! 

Enjoy this sun, that rests its chubby jowl 
Upon the plain, and thrusts its bristling beard 
Across the lowland’s fleecy counterpane, 
Peering beneath our broadest hat-brims’ shade, 


or the daring and power of utterance in his last long speech, con- 
cluding with the words, 


To shoulder Christ from out the topmost niche 
In human fame, as once I fondly felt, 

Was not for me. I came too late in time 

To assume the prophet or the demi-god, 

A part past playing now. ... 

Great men are meteors that consume themselves 
To light the earth. This is my burnt-out hour. 


Mr. Hardy’s description and phrases are inimitable as ever. 
The Wessex peasantry play a part in this panorama, and it is 
amusing to listen to their crude ideas about war and patriotism. 
We renew our acquaintance with Cantle (of The Return of the 
Native) and Bob Loveday (of The Trumpet-Major). We hear 
‘the purl of a river and the clickings of floating ice.’ We see a 
squad of the French Army with ‘icicles dangling from their hair 
that clink like glass-lustres,’ and with cheeks ‘ whereon the tears 
remain in strings of ice.’ Queen Louisa of Prussia has ‘ the, 
stormily sad air of a wounded beauty.’ Moscow is described as 
‘the peacock of cities to Western eyes’ with its ‘curiously 
grotesque architecture of domes and spires.’ ‘ That cloaked the 
future of our chronicle,’ ‘ minters of mock tales,’ such expressions 
become common coinage in this rich treasury. It is not too much 
to say of The Dynasts that so far it is the greatest poetical achieve- 
ment of this century. If, as Dr. Furnival asserted, Chaucer be 
‘the morning-star of English verse,’ Mr. Hardy may be likened 
to the twilight star that ‘toward Heav’n’s descent had slop’d his 
westering wheel.’ 

For those who would pursue a minute study of the works, Mr. 
Hermann Lea’s Thomas Hardy’s W essex is an indispensable guide, 
@ necessary accompaniment to the novels and poems. As Mr. 
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Hardy has shown, Wessex is a spacious, though measurable, tract 
of country, but an illimitable field for creative imagination. He 
has a mature grip on life, but where his grip relaxes is when he 
elects to draw the characters of higher society. It is a limitation, 
but a limitation of experience in certain modes of life, not of 
experience in art. No other novelist ever set out with so planned 
a purpose, so settled a design. At the outset he resolved to restrict 
himself to the region of Wessex and he has never wavered from 
that original intention. He sees his material take shape with an 
artist’s loving eye. As a spectator of life, he simulates nothing 
and pretence he waves aside. He faces the truth of things with 
@ sincere fearlessness and combats illusions with weapons of 
logic. One of his most characteristic titles is Life’s Little Ironies. 
Life’s little ironies run through all his works. As compared with 
Meredith’s challenging, eager, optimistic spirit, overcoming 
hostile circumstances and glorying in the healthy struggle, Mr. 
Hardy’s sensitive, pitying temperament takes on the shade of 
brooding melancholy, of a sweet regretfulness, with a mellow 
evening sadness surrounding it all. An introspective and passive 
observer of human life and conduct, he is at odds with many 
conventions and with most of the man-made laws of modern 
civilisation.. 

Recently a reviewer, herself a novelist of some standing, stated 
that she would find it difficult to select for beauty of style any 
prose passages from Mr. Hardy’s work for inclusion in an an- 
thology. My only comment upon a statement so fatuous is that 
the reviewer must have a very prejudiced and circumscribed idea 
of beauty in prose style. Were I called upon to cull quotable 
passages from Mr. Hardy for such a purpose, I should find diffi- 
culty rather in restricting my choice. There are passages which, 
incontrovertibly, could not be wrenched from their context unless 
only to destroy the cunningly woven unity of the narrative, and 
which, therefore, in themselves would lose all significance and 
be of little purpose. But as against these, there are just as many 
portions that could be selected with the greatest advantage to 
show our prose employed with the restraint and unconscious art 
of a supreme master of diction and style. Then again, there 
would be an infinite variety for the choosing. Certain passages 
recommend themselves for their dramatic effect, a number on 
account of the forceful argument sustained by them and set down 
with a clarity and sincerity equal to the French intellect at its 
best, others for descriptive beauty, and, again, many more as 
exemplifying the novelist’s wizardry in reverting to the Wessex 
dialect for the flavour that salts his rustic conversations. In- 
stances are too numerous to mention here, but one, at least, 
will come readily to the mind of a discerning reader. It is 
perhaps the apex of prose form in the entire range of his novels—I 
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refer to the opening of The Return of the Native. I know of few 
novels, tragic or otherwise, that open with such felicitous majesty. 

The best of Mr. Hardy’s works are vigorously elemental] in 
quality ; tragic romance receives the treatment of classical tragedy ; 
they are almost Greek in their classical purity of outline. Their 
force is persuasive; their restraint is equally so. There is both 
a Sophoclean and a Shakespearean dignity about them. A subtle 
mockery provides a background of relief. Their themes are broad 
in conception. The style is accurate and deliberate, never in 
the least. forced. The narrative reaches its points with the ease 
of calculated foresight. Digression is happily absent. Imagery 
and philosophy run an even race. The sustained dialogue lends 
additional vitality to the picture. The juxtaposition of character 
against character ; the relative intimacy of characterisation with 
environment ; the prepared culmination of the dramatic Scenes ; 
the correct undulation of emotion ; the rising to, and falling from, 
climaxes, the structure of the subsidiary parts in relation with 
the mass, the equality of balance at the beginning and the end ; 
and the final rearrangement of the threads—these are the noble 
qualities that have built up the polished creations of the master- 
tragedian among modern English writers. When we take into 
account how repeatedly he has infused the essence and breath 
of life into the full flower of his characters,’ his unrivalled con- 
structive powers, his simple, yet hard-won, skill in artistic form, 
his prolific and fertile inventive faculty in using narrative to the 
best advantage, his unerring dramatic sense (especially in the 
treatment of impending tragedy), his strict economy of art in 
obtaining effects, and his limpid style, a style that has the best 
qualities of our prose tradition—when we consider these things, 
Mr. Hardy is recognised as one of the greatest novelists of all time. 
His genius, in spite of all that has been written in appreciation, 
has not yet been fully and worthily assessed. That it will be, 
when the perspective of time removes him to a distance from 
which the general judgment can more safely perceive his stature, 
there can remain little doubt. His works continue to be read, 
discussed, and criticised, and the fact that they still keep so alive 
in their human appeal to readers all the world over is ample 
testimony to their power, lasting as it has for well-nigh quarter 
of a century. 

W. M. PARKER. 


* Curiously enough, comparatively few children figure in Mr. Hardy’s novels. 
One remembers the horrible boy, Jude’s son, in Jude the Obscure, the vague 
outlines of the heath boys at the beginning of The Return of the Native, and 
the strong-minded young snob in The Son’s Veto. All are remarkable, but not 
one of them lives in the imagination afterwards with anything approaching the 
intensity effected by Meredith’s boys, of which one would be hard put to it to 
find their equals for truth of presentation as for the delight they give the reader. 
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PICTURESQUE topographers and guides to famous places are many. 
The real discoverers and born naturalists, able to make a country 
new and wonderful even to the people who have lived in it all 
their lives, are few at the best of times. 

It was the author of The Paradox Club who first announced, 
some years ago, a traveller from South America who had redis- 
covered Britain. The traveller’s name recalled Hudson’s Bay 
and Henry Hudson the Navigator; but his own initials were 
W. H. and his country was Guayana. ‘To that side of the world, 
after writing several books about the wilds of London, Sussex, 
Wilts, Hampshire and Cornwall, Mr. W. H. Hudson has lately 
returned in his unfinished autobiography—Far Away and Long 
Ago. A strange book, as biographies and autobiographies go, 
treating of nature, human nature, and aspects of life that to-day 
are often left out of the reckoning, its pages recall some of the 
earlier books that made its writer known—Idle Days in Paraguay, 
The Naturalist in La Plata, South American Sketches, The Purple 
Land that England Lost, and the little Indian romance, Green 
Mansions, which is in its wild disguise personal too. 

The spell of these early South American adventures was so 
strong and the vision of the world they unfolded so remarkable, 
that originally they left one wishing almost that the writer would 
write only of Guayana and the neighbouring lands. But another 
and older instinct was in his blood, which led him over to this 
country, and in his English adventures he fully kept his sense 
of discovery. He described them like a man coming fresh to the 
scene, while yet feeling the place association that usually comes 
only with old acquaintance. 

This dual interest much increases the effect of his writing. In 
The Shepherd of the Downs he looks on that Sussex country 
with the eyes of an heir to an old estate, back from exile. But 
the land of his birth is still in his mind, and every wilder aspect 
of the one calls up the spirit and the colour of the other. So 
Wiltshire and Guayana are both in a way mother-earth to him ; 
the South Downs remind him of La Plata, Paraguay and the 
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Banda Oriental, and behind the scenes described in his English 
pages loom up the deserts and splendours of the new world seen 
from the top of Ytaioa. In Sussex a day on Kingston Hill (near 
Lewes) does the trick : 


The wide extent of unenclosed and untilled earth, its sunburnt colour 
and its solitariness, when no person was in sight; the vast blue sky, with 
no mist or cloud on it; the burning sun and wind, and the sight of thousands 
upon thousands of balls or stars of down, reminded me of old days on horse- 
back on the open pampa—an illimitable waste of rust-red thistles, and the 
sky above covered with its million floating flecks of white. 


By this reversion and his power of bringing an appreciable strange- 
ness into a familiar bit of landscape, he expresses in a fashion 
peculiar to himself what we may call the primitive colours of 
the English uplands. 

His feeling for them is that of a countryman who is yet a 
far traveller, a great naturalist, an artist in wild life. To him 
any scene where there is good room, open sky and plenty of wing- 
space is haven enough, though to others it: may seem treeless 
and uninviting. He can take a place like Winterbourne Bishop 
—the village without any ivied relic or new hotel to attract the 
tourist—and make it into the mirror of that place-memory which 
haunts us like a repeated dream. He can take a tree, as in El 
Ombu, and make it reveal life upon life, generation after genera- 
tion, in the story it tells. The result is one only attained by an 
uncommon conjunction of the right subject and the fit man to 
deal with it. 

The actual narrator in El Ombu is a Spanish-American exile ; 
and something of a Spanish gravity in the style much enhances 
the narrative illusion : 


Do you hear the mangangé4, the carpenter bee, in the foliage over our 
heads? Look at him, like a ball of shining gold among the green leaves, 
suspended in one place, humming loudly. Ah, sefior, the years that are 
gone, the people that have lived and died, speak to me thus audibly when 
I am sitting here by myself. ‘These are memories; but there are other things 
that come back to us from the past; I mean ghosts. Sometimes, at mid- 
night, the whole tree, from its great roots to its topmost leaves, is seen 
from a distance shining like white fire. What is that fire, seen of so many, 
which does not scorch the leaves? And sometimes, when a traveller lies 
down here to sleep the siesta, he hears sounds of footsteps coming and going, 
and noises of dogs and fowls, and of children shouting and laughing, and 
voices of people talking. But when he starts up and listens, the sounds 
grow faint, and seem at last to pass away into the tree with a low murmur 
as of wind among the leaves. 


The story of this haunted tree is one to be read out of doors— 
under English trees, let us say, that reflect by their likeness in 
unlikeness the great trunk of the tropical Ombu. No story that 
I know, written in our time, so conveys the desire of life, and 
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the extremest cruelty of death, without once breaking the tale- 
teller’s profound pleasure in the things he has to relate. 

More about the Ombu tree is to be learnt from Far Away and 
Long Ago: 

The house where I was born was named Los Veinte-cinco ombues, that 
is the ‘ Twenty-five Ombu Trees.’ For there were in fact just so many of 
them in a long row. It is a tree of huge girth, and yet the wood is soft 
and spongy, unfit for firewood and otherwise useless, and the leaves are 
poisonous. Being of so little service to man it is likely to die ont: but it 
formed a gigantic landmark on those South American plains and gave 
welcome shade to man and horse from the sun. 


On the Pampas or on the Downs, we find how important a 
réle is that of the single figure in the foreground. A tree, a 
shepherd, a beggar-on-horseback, a hermit like ‘ Con-Stair Lo- 
vair,’ a patriarch like Don Evaristo Penalva, serves to focus to 
a fine degree the particular spot of earth that is described. On 
the South Downs, it may be a picture of a farm-boy, The Boy 
with the Thistle : 

He wore a round grey peakless cap, and for ornament he had fastened 
in the middle of it, where there had perhaps once been a top-knot or ball, 
a big woolly thistle-flower. 


No doubt there are dangers in this kind of figurative particu- 
larity. Some people who attempt it become too diffuse in their 
wish to be exact, and end by growing garrulous over a bit of 
straw or a stray pig. Again, a wrong word or a touch of self- 
consciousness is fatal as the cough of the hunter who hopes to 
pass for a stone or a tree-trunk when stalking a deer. The 
naturalist in Mr. W. H. Hudson saves him at the point where 
you may think him getting too notionable for his woodcraft. 
Indeed it is the reaction between nature and human nature in 
his work which makes it interesting. The insect race and the 
bird race and the human race—are they not alike alive, alike con- 
founded by the mortal decay of things? In the September pages 
of his Sussex book, he describes ‘ the wind sweeping through the 
yellow bennets with a long scythe-like sound.’ Then the thought 
of the past summer’s insect life, and the noise of alli those fine 
small voices blending into one voice, and the glistening of their 
minute swift-moving bodies like thin dark lines on the air, over- 
takes him : 

And now in so short a time, in a single day and night as it seems, it is 
all over, the feast and fairy dance of life; the myriads of shining gem-like 
bodies turned to dead dust, the countless multitudes of brilliant little 
individual souls dissipated into thin air, and blown whithersoever the wind 
blows. 

It may seem that the impression this leaves is too mournful, but 
though a tinge,of melancholy—even, it may be, of ingrained 
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melancholy—does show in these pages, the whole cense of the 
spectacle of life, which they bear, is a large and invigorative one. 

Take the sketch of Shepherd Caleb Bawcombe’s mother, and 
the black sheep-dog, Jack. The dog was of the old Welsh type 
once common in Wiltshire, and a great adder-killer: ‘I can see 
her now,’ said Caleb, ‘ sitting on that furze bush, in her smock 
and leggings, with a big hat like a man’s on her head—for that’s 
how she dressed.’ But presently she jumped up crying out 
that she felt a snake under her and snatched off the shawl on 
which she had been sitting. There, sure enough, appeared the 
head of an adder: and Jack dashed at the bush, seized the snake 
and killed it. 

Again taking the ‘ History of Tommy Ierat,’ in the same book. 
The long life, and curiously easy death of this man, as there told, 
is affecting as the end of Sir Launcelot in the Morte d’Arthur; 
one can hardly say more than that. 


In the last chapter of his autobiography, by turning the glass 
upon himself he shows where his boyish hopes and fears were 
leading him, when his own story was but a quarter told, with the 
years of his full experience still to come : 


. . . Barring accidents, I could count on thirty, forty, even fifty years, 
with their summers and autumns and winters. And that was the life I 
desired . . . the life the heart can conceive—the earth life. 


Of that life so conceived, he has been a natural historian, and it 
is worth note that, when other tests fail, he gets his effect by 
looking into the most curious of all natural phenomena—himself. 
For Nature, the arch-revealer, when she finds a man to her mind, 
can make him a part of her own expression. Idle Days in Pata- 
gonia—a book in which the professional naturalist seems at times 
struggling with the natural man—serves to show how it came 
about. There, as he describes the bird-sounds, and the resonant 
quality of their notes, which tells you of the mysterious bell, 
‘ somewhere in the air, suspended on nothing,’ or, as he recalls 
the Plains, and the grey waste, he has already let you far into 
his secret. 

He speaks of the state of mind, induced by the change of 
consciousness, that comes to a man who hag been long in a 
state of solitude. It leads, he says, to ‘a revelation of an 
unfamiliar and unsuspected nature’ hidden under the nature we 
commonly recognise; and it is accounted for by a sudden 
awakening in us of the old primitive animal instinct which is 
often accompanied (as it is in the very young) by an intense 
delight. To that delight, instinctive yet spiritual in its higher 
development, he returns in the portrait he draws of his mother : 
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Everything beautiful in sight or sound, that affected me, came associated 

with her, and this was especially so with flowers. Her feeling for them was 
little short of adoration. To her they were little voiceless messengers from 
heaven, symbols of a place and a beauty beyond our power to imagine. Her 
favourites were mostly among wild flowers that are never seen in England. 
But [he says] if ever I should return to the Pampas I should go out in 
search of them, and seeing them again, feel that I was communing with her 
spirit. 
This is a confession which explains something of the faculty 
that must be possessed by one who is more than a mere chronicler 
of wild life—the curious power which can see earth transformed 
by sympathetic understanding. The delight he found in that 
life did not fail as time went ; it grew instead, and gained a deeper 
purchase upon his mind. And even when he was shut out from 
Nature in London for long periods, sick and poor and friendless, 
‘it was his sure consolation. 


One wayfaring book of his remains to be described—A foot 
in England. It appeared more than ten years ago, but I only 
chanced upon it after reading the later English books. Some 
chapters and pages of it are in his most characteristic vein ; and 
they help one to find the measure of his traveller’s philosophy. It 
has an introduction on Guide Books, well worth pondering. He 
goes to a Guide Book town, much boomed, made notorious by rail- 
way placards ; and even there he comes upon a peal of bells which 
recalls the Monk of Eynsham’s Easter Bells—‘a ringing of 
marvellous sweetness as if all the bells in the world, or whatso- 
ever is of sounding, had been rung together at once.’ He travels 
in Cobbett’s footsteps to Coombe and ‘ Uphusband’ or Hurst- 
bourne Tarrant; he goes to Salisbury, Stonehenge, Bath, and 
Wells. He considers cathedrals anew as bird resorts. At Salis- 
bury he finds a wondrous population of birds : swallows, martins, 
swifts; to say nothing of daws, starlings and sparrows: even 
kestrels, and stock-doves, instead of the common town pigeons, 
are of that church-keeping company : 


Nor could birds in all this land find a more beautiful building to rest 
on—unless I except Wells Cathedral, solely on account of its west front, 
beloved of daws, where their numerous black company have so fine an 
appearance. Salisbury, so vast in size, is yet a marvel of beauty in its 
entirety. ‘Still to me the sight of the birds’ airy gambols and the sound 
of their voices from the deep human-like dove tones to the perpetual sub- 
dued rippling running-water sound of the aerial martins must always be 
@ principal element in the beautiful effect. Nor do I know a building 
where Nature has done more in enhancing the loveliness of man’s work 
with her added colouring. . . . This colouring is most beautiful [he adds] on 
a day of flying clouds and a blue sky with a brilliant sunshine on the vast 
building after a shower. 
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A cathedral to him, as to Ibafiez, is a cathedral and something 
more. It is part of the indigenous growth of the country, and, 
in exploring it, he is like St. Brandan in The Golden Legend 
discovering an Isle of Birds. 

A discoverer of strange things in familiar places, Mr. Hudson 
sees birds as another race, not so far from our own, a little more 
aerial, a little less earthy. At another remove, the insect race 
is again behind, or a little below the bird race. The lowest of 
all, I am afraid, is of the homunculus type—one which invariably 
moves his spleen. For we must admit that he is splenetic at 
times. He is angry with the Toby Philpots of Chichester; he 
is annoyed with Cornish folk—I imagine because they are not 
like the Devon folk he loves so well. He iz angry with fashionable 
women who go to Holy Communion with aigrettes in their hats. 
He is annoyed by dirty little boys who follow their instincts, and 
stone or catch little birds. But this is only because he is a kind- 
hearted vagabond who is ready to love all creatures that on earth 
do dwell, so long as they are not too degenerate to preserve their 
natural instincts. He is one among the rare itinerants who have 
revealed the beauty of this country by their affectionate art— 
including White of Selborne, Old Crome, Constable, Turner, 
Richard Jefferies, Wordsworth, and certain unnamed and un- 
distinguished provincial poets. There-are pages of his that 
enshrine scenes and memories of places to be ranked with Old 
Crome’s ‘ Mousehold Heath,’ the picture of Appin sketched by 
Dorothy Wordsworth in her Tour in Scotland, Dyer’s Grongar 
Hill, Bewick’s thumb-nail vignettes of Prudhoe-on-Tyne, and 
Constable’s ‘ Old Sarum.’ 

In days to come, when nearly all the wildness of Britain is 
tamed, mén will look back with envy to Mr. W. H. Hudson’s 
account of the birds in Savernake, and of the London daws—now 
growing scarcer every year, that rose to fly with the homing 
crows as they passed over Kensington Gardens. 


Two more books have appeared to enlarge the account since this 
article was written. The first is Birds in Town and Village, 
which has a greenfinch interlude for the consolation of true bird- 
lovers, a charming tale of a duet between a girl and a nightingale, 
and many other characteristic vagabond passages. What will sur- 
prise some readers, less eclectic and tolerant than Mr. Hudson him- 
self, is a critical appreciation of a concert of London sparrows. 
The fit sequel to that is the chapter on ‘ Chanticleer ’ ; and there 
are other London contributions and notably one on the moorhens 
in Hyde Park. This book is illustrated by some wonderfully 
brilliant bird-portraits by Mr. E. J. Detmold—almost too bril- 
liantly coloured and lighted for English eyes, it may be. Indeed 
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the blue-tit and goldfinch, in one picture, are dazzlingly bright, 
_ every wing-feather detailed like a fan. 

The other is The Book of a Naturalist, which adds some 
delightful pages, natural and human-natural, to the writer’s 
account of Britain rediscovered. It opens with a pine wood, and 
it ends with earthworms and an experiment with acacia-leaves 
to test the value of the worm as a lawn-maker. Two chapters on 
the mole, two on the heron considered as an ancient British notable 
and aristocrat, and four on serpents, native and foreign, serve to 
carry on the record. The story of the she-rat that communed 
with her natural enemy, a cat, and in the end tried to steal the 
fluff from the cat’s abundant side-whiskers, and so provoked a 
misunderstanding, is an unexpected diversion, since Mr. Hudson 
is not fond of rats, and has been known before now to cal] them 
those ‘ curséd cattle.’ But the book is above all to be gratefully 
remembered for its scenes and episodes of the wild chronicle of 
the English shires; an enchanting June evening in the Valley of 
the Wiltshire Avon, when the ghost-moths were out upon their 
love-dance over the dusky meadows ; an adder episode in the New 
Forest, when the creature proved to have an under surface of the 
most exquisite turquoise blue; or a brown-purple field of fritil- 
laries, or ginny-flowers, which are of the wild lily kind, pendulous 
as a harebell, and of a delicate pink chequered with dark 
maroon-purple. 

These voyages and discoveries of Mr. Hudson seem to occur 
to him so easily that they leave one newly penetrated with the 
sense of the wild wealth, the beauty inexhaustible, of the new-old 
country that he travels. No need for him to go back to Guayana, 
since he can find his tropics in a Wiltshire meadow, and his wood 
beyond the world in Hants or Dorset. 

ERNEST Rays. 





THE SEASON OF FRENCH PLAYS: 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ‘CHANTECLER’ 


WHILE the memories of the Guitry season linger delightfully, and 
we are hoping that similar seasons may often, and for longer, be 
repeated, thoughts go back to a play which also ‘had a great 
following from the people of Paris’ (in the stilted language of 
the translation of a French notice inserted in the programmes)— 
Rostand’s Chantecler. But for the death of King Edward the 
Seventh that was to have been played in London ; and one wonders 
whether many English people would have followed it. Mon Pére 
avait Raison was produced at the Théatre de la Porte St. Martin ; 
so also was Chantecler; and, as the notice tells us, the receipts 
from Sacha Guitry’s play have only been exceeded in Paris by 
those of Rostand’s famous production. One’s thoughts go back 
to that production the more readily because, in the hands of 
M. Lucien Guitry, the title-réle of Chantecler, which might have 
degenerated into a piece of mere pantomime, became a master- 
piece of comedy. 

No play in modern times was so much talked about before and 
after its appearance. The unkind, and none so unkind in fewer 
words as the Parisian, said that the already famous author 
‘battait un peu trop le tam-tam.’ And when, after seven years 
of expectant waiting, people witnessed the thing at last, ‘ Tout 
Paris’ was divided into two hostile camps, and the cafés were 
given over to vehement discussion. There were those who 
admired the poem, but thought it spoilt by the inevitable exaggera- 
tion of the mise en scéne, and those who admired the spectacle 
and the beautiful dresses (which, the ladies said, must have cost a 
small fortune), but were somewhat in doubt as to the merits of the 
poem, much of which they confessed, honestly, they did not under- 
stand. And all London was in two minds whether to go and see 
it or not. Having seen it I can only describe my feelings after 
leaving the theatre thus—I had been bored to distraction, but I 
would not have missed being bored for worlds : a paradox which 
I will endeavour to explain from notes which the art of the 
Guitrys, Monsieur, Bébé et Madame, has impelled me to 


unearth. 
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The play was, I think, a failure, yet a very wonderful failure. 
Its defects were to be found where least expected—in the book: 
the success, where that too was least expected, on account of the 
enormous difficulties to be overcome—on the stage. And yet 
the defects might, as I think, have been avoided. I speak with 
respect of the late distinguished Immortal; but most of them 
appear to me to be due to careless workmanship, contrasting 
strangely with much that was singularly beautiful. I cannot help 
thinking that Rostand intended the lines of very subtle beauty 
which he put into the beak of the Rossignol, to be his own critical 
verdict on the play : 

Sache donc, cette triste et rassurante chose, 
Que nul, cog du matin ni rossignol du soir, 
N’a tout & fait le chant qu’il réverait d’avoir. 

Chantecler is described as a ‘ piéce en quatre actes, en vers.’ I 
fear I am unorthodox ; French versification, as distinguished from 
French poetry, strikes me as artificial in the extreme. The 
versifiers, even M. Rostand, seem to be often in like case with 
Monsieur Jourdain, unconscious that they are writing prose. But 
I quarrel most with M. Rostand’s rhymes. He carries assonance 
to its limit : the mere repetition of the final syllable of the pre- 
ceding line he deems sufficient for his purpose : and he is careless 
in the use of his rhyming vowel sounds. For a language which 
boasts the purity and the delicacy of its vowel intonation it is 
astonishing that sacré should be rhymed with vrai, fenétre with 
disparaitre, antenne with La Fontaine. Here are some speci- 
mens of the repeated final syllable: loge, horloge: Basochien, 
chien : semble, ensemble : ardents, des dents : voix, vois. 

This sort of rhyming abounds on every page. The declamation 
of stage verse, with its forced emphasis on the last syllable, may be 
responsible for this. We have no word capable of expressing the 
horrid drum-beat which this emphasis produces ; and when coupled 
with the high delivery peculiar to the French stage, one hears 
very little for the noise. Sense seems sacrificed to words which 
will repeat the beat. I take this line, which for delicacy of literary 
allusion is of a very high order : 

Il faut savoir mourir pour s’appeler Gavroche. 
Printed, it is a touching tribute to the memory of Victor Hugo’s 
gamin hero; it points the moral of Chantecler’s rebuke to the 
Merle for imitating the habits of the Moineau de Paris; but as 
delivered on the stage it becomes 

Il faut savoir mourir pour s’appeler GaVROCHE. 
The poetry is gone; it matters little what follows; seriously, this 
would serve for the next line as well as any other— 

Il ne faut pas cacher son courage dans sa POCHE. 
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Yet, though hearing is difficult, all that goes on in the farmyard 
can easily be followed by the delightful charm of he by-play of 
the human animals : of les Deux Poussins especially, two yellow 
balls of fluff and feathers, who seemed to the manner born. And 
the romance of La Poule Grise who loves the Coucou in the farm- 
house clock is very delicately pourtrayed. Perhaps, after all, the 
play was meant to be seen and not heard. 

One great literary defect to note: allusion is done to death, - 
hardly a page is free from it, and Parisians were unsparing in 
their criticism. To see the play with understanding one ought 
to read it first and ‘ get up’ the references. But this is too great 
a demand even for a member of the Académie Francaise, even the 
author of Cyrano, to make. 

Classical allusion is the height of high literary art; it is 
practised by every nation which has any pretensions to literature ; 
but the Chinese quotations in the speech of an educated Japanese 
are clearness itself compared with those with which M. Rostand’s 
play abounds. One instance must suffice. The Dindon asks 
‘ quels sont les Animauz Illustres? ’ ; a Poussin answers, 





Le pigeon de Noé, le barbet de Saint-Roch, 
Le cheval de Cali... . 


The Poussin has forgotten the name, and the chatter of the farm- 
yard continues. Presently Dindon and Poussin between them get 
as far as the second syllable ‘gu’; then eighteen lines further 
down the word is completed with ‘ gula.’ As a matter of technique 
the complete word ‘ Caligula’ should be repeated by one of the 
animals ; but M. Rostand leaves us in the lurch ; so that even if 
you have not forgotten that Incitatus was raised by his mad master 
to. the consulship,’ you wonder why you should be thus 
reminded of him in little bits while the Pigeon and the Merle are 
discussing something else, as to the meaning of which you are also 
not too clear. Memorial dexterity is as necessary to understanding 
as knowledge of the byways of the classics. Nor is this all. 
You must also be familiar with tout ce qui se passe @ Paris. At 
the reception of the Pintade in the third Act, Cocks of all nations 
are introduced, their names called by the Huissier-Pie, the Merle 
making rude remarks as they strut in. Here is a little extract : 


L’HoutsstEr-Pie. 
Les Cogs du Japon! 


Le MERLE. 


L’ Hutsster-Pre. 
Coq Splendens! 
1 Cf. Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 
Vor. LXXXVITI—No. 521 
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La PrintTapp 

(voyant se Cog dont la queue a huit métres de long) 
Quel habit! 
L’ Hurssrz2-P re. 
Coq Sabot ! 

Le MERLE. 

(voyant que celui-ci est, postérieurement, tout plat) 
Quel smoking! 

The line is broken up, the rhyme is suspended, the argot 
barely intelligible unless you see it in print; and even then you 
imagine ‘ Bing’ to be a substitute for the familiar ‘Poum,’ used 
because it rhymes with ‘smoking.’ The explanation is that 
M. Bing was a well-known dealer in Japanese curios in Paris ; 
hence the allusion to him with the entry of the Japanese Cocks. 

Yet another literary defect: the too frequent absence of 
restraint in the writing. The author simply lets himself go, often 
whither his audience cannot follow him. The result, some 
appalling lapses into sheer dullness. The litany of the Nightin- 
gale and the Toads, for example, which begins when your watch 
points to half-past eleven. Dull enough reading, it was intoler- 
able on the stage, and the gallery whistled incontinently. Grate- 
fully I noted the absence of the claque. 

And yet! And yet, in spite of all these serious defects, the 
play must take high rank as a work of imaginative art. That 
great initial difficulty, fitting the surroundings of the farmyard 
and the forest to the human dimensions of the animals, was over- - 
come with conspicuous success. I know that many Parisians 
would not accept it as anything but caricature. For myself, even 
as the curtain rose, I found nothing grotesque. Strange perhaps ; 
but that impression passed in a few moments, and I was able 
to enter into the spirit of the play—always with those reservations 
as to want of hearing and understanding. The success was due to 
the attention which had been lavished on every detail, the rigid 
observance of proportion between the farmyard objects and the 
animals, and the study on which the by-play was founded. The 
Blackbird in his enormous cage, played by M. Galipaux, was a 
live bird in a real cage; the flight and buzz of the Bumble-bee 
across the stage true to type in its foolish and irritating behaviour. 

The reality of the opening scene is indescribable except in the 
words and stage directions of the play itself. Imagine yourself 
standing, as the illustrated papers showed us M. Rostand stand- 
ing, watching the manners and customs of Farmyard-land, inter- 
preting its sounds ; you will accept this at once : 

Toute la basse-cour, Poutes, PovuLetTs, se promenant ou montant et 
descendant la petite échelle du poulailler, Pousstns, Canarnps, Dinpons, 
etc. ; Lz Merz dans sa cage qui est accrochée parmi les glycines; Lz Cuat 
endormi sur le mur; puis Un Papriion sur les fleurs. 
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La Povte Biancue (picorant) 
Ah, c’est exquis! 
Une Autre Povutz (accourant) 


Que croquez-vous ? 
Toutes Lzs Povtzs (accourant) 
Que croque-t-elle ? 
La Pours BLANCHE. 

C’est ce petit insecte appelé cicindéle 

Qui parfume le bec de rose et de jasmin! 
Can you not see it all? One chicken pecking at the insect, the 
others running up to see what she has found, and snatch their 
share of its fragrance. 

This accurate transversion of animal thought into human 
language is the secret of the play. It is to be found in the 
words which M. Rostand has put into the beak of the most obscure 
fowl; it inspires Chantecler’s hymn to the rising Sun, whose 
coming he believes he has himself invoked ; it renders the Cock to 
the life as he sings—‘ il piaffe de long en large’ 

Je suis beau. Je suis fier. Je marche. Je m’arréte. 
J’esquisse une gambade ou de brusques écarts! 
Et parfois il advient que par quelque amourette 

Je scandalise la charrette 

Qui léve au ciel ses deux brancards ! 


I come back to the difficulty of dimension. Not to have over- 
come it meant immediate failure ; success meant something more 


than that people should come to see the play as a prettily-mounted 
spectacle ; they must accept it as they would any other play ; and 
I think M. Rostand succeeded. The difficulty is boldly dealt with 
in the Prologue spoken by Jean Coquelin in his character of 
Director of the Theatre. Towards the end he says, 


Nos personnages sont petits, mais. . 
(criant vers les frises) 
Alexandre. 
(au public) * 
C’est mon chef machiniste... . 
(criant de nouveau) 
Envoyez. 
Une Vorx (des frises) 
(a descend. 
Le Dreectzvr. 
Entre la scéne et vous nous avons fait descendre 
L’ invisible rideau d’un verre grossissant. 


The idea seizes the imagination at once, and the magic magni- 
fying curtain remains throughout the play, making all the exag- 
gerations seem quite real : real hens and chickens, real cart-shafts 
tilted high in the air, real cage and basket, real scare-crow, seen 
through a glass largely. But the Prologue does not ‘get home.’ 
Its object is to indicate the time of day when the action takes 

a2 
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place—between the dusk and the daylight which is the farmyard 
hour, and also to put the audience ‘un peu, déja, dans le décor.’ 
Of course it was pleasant to see M. Jean Coquelin’s jolly round 
face without the grease-paint; but to make him rush from: the 
stalls to the prompter’s box, just as the curtain is rising, with the 
shout ‘ pas encor,’ may be highly original, but hardly warranted 
by the nature of the message he has to deliver. The conventional 
entry from behind the ‘grand mur rouge’ would have been 
excusable and sufficient. The idea is to indicate by sounds 
behind the curtain that man has left the world to darkness and 
the birds ; but they are, so to speak, scheduled. A sound is heard ; 
M. Coquelin listens, and not only tells the audience what it is, 
but helps them to draw the inference necessary to the play- 
wright’s purpose. It must be said—for were we not sitting in 
the Théatre de la Porte Saint Martin?—that the sounds syn- 
chronise to perfection, coming just before M. Coquelin’s explana- 
tion of them,’ and not in the manner of the comic old tag— 
What ho! without, who knocks? (knocks heard) 


Yet the art is bad. M. Coquelin bends down, ‘|l’oreille tendue,’ 
to catch the sounds ‘ qui ne vont plus cesser d’arriver 4 travers la 
toile,’ and explains their meaning : 

Une pie, en jetant son cri, prend la volée, 

Et l’on entend courir de gros sabots de bois : 

C’est une cour. . . mais qui domine une vallée 

Puisqu’on entend monter des chants et des abois. 


And then ‘ peu & peu l’action se situe’ ; as thus— 


Une vague clarine a tinté, puis s’est tue: 
Puisqu’une chévre broute, il y a du buisson. 


Il doit méme y avoir un arbre dans la brise 
Puisqu’un bouvreuil dit ]’air qu’il a dans le gosier. 
Et puisqu’un merle siffle une chanson apprise, 

Il faut bien qu’il y ait une cage d’osier. 


Le bruit qu’en remuant fait une carriole.. . 

Le bruit pesant d’un seau qui remonte trop plein... 
Le bruit léger d’un toit qui joue 4 pigeon-vole. . . 
Oui, c’est bien une cour de ferme ou de moulin. 


De la paille s’agite; un loquet se déclenche: 

On est prés d’une étable ou d’un grenier & foin. 

La cigale: il fait beau. Des cloches: c’est dimanche. 
Deux geais ont ricané: la forét n’est pas loin. 


2 ‘ Pigeon-vole’ : the French for the nursery game 
‘Fly away Jack, fly away Jill. 
Come again Jack, come again Jill.’ 
But supposing you knew so much, you missed the point; for, when the time 
came, you could not appreciate what the pigeon was doing on the roof; and, 
as the critics said, even if you did, ‘ce n’est pas le toit qui joue.’ 
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And so it goes on. The goat browses noisily, the bullfinch 
pipes, the blackbird whistles, the carriage wheels grind upon the 
road, the pail jangles on its chain, the straw is tossed, the latched 
door opens, the grasshopper chirrups, the bells ring, the jays 
laugh, as each phrase comes roundly from M. Coquelin’s mouth ; 
and later on, we hear a girl singing, shouts from children at play, 
gun and horn in the distance, an opening window, a shutting door, 
tinkling of harness bells ; and, at last, when the Régisseur has 


pour nous avertir, chanté trois fois deux fois, 


the curtain rises on the charming scene I have endeavoured to 
describe, which, could some of the declamatory phrases be 
omitted, the pitch of the voices be lowered, and the little story 
allowed to tell itself, by the chirruping of the birds alone, would 
be the most delightful dumb-show imaginable. Among the many 
successes was the Black Cat on the wall; every motion of his paw 
a study, and the acetylene gleam in his eyes flashed as cats’ eyes 
do. Among the few failures, the pigeon on the roof, who holds a 
dialogue with the hens. This arose from the stage difficulty of 
establishing a relation between eye and ear in the audience. 
Unless you could see the animals talk, nothing in the voice, and 
not always in the words spoken, told you which was speaking ; 
and time was wasted in trying to find out which it was. La 
Vieille Poule was a tiresome bird rather than a failure. She had 


been left for the night in a basket by the farmer’s wife, ready for 
her last journey to the market on the morrow. For the purposes 
of the play, however, she had been put into a basket in order that 
she might at intervals lift the lid to let off some aphorism more or 
less in point, and so lighten the dialogue. -Some of them sparkle 
with worldly wisdom— 

Quand le paon n’est pas 14, le dindon fait la roue. 


But some are remorselessly dull— 


Le blé de mercredi fait honneur & mardi. 
L’ceuf a l’air d’étre en marbre avant d’étre cassé. 


These are but minor details. The great moment of the play 
is when Proud Chanticleer proclaims the Morn. This he does in 
verses which have been much admired. Some of them are of a 
high order, but there are occasional puerilities which with care, 
one would think, might have been avoided. There are couplets 
of beauty, as this— 

Je t’adore, Soleil! O toi dont la lumiére, 
Pour bénir chaque front et mfrir chaque miel, 
Entrant dans chaque fleur et dans chaque chaumiére, 


Se divise et demeure entiére 
Ainsi que |’amour maternel ! 
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And couplets of beauty that end in bathos, as this : 


Gloire & toi sur les prés! Gloire & toi dans les vignes! 
Sois béni parmi ]’herbe et contre les portails ! 
Dans les yeux des lézards et sur l’aile des cygnes! 

O toi qui fais les grandes lignes 

Et qui fais les petits détails! 


At times bathos gives way to a mimicry of profundity. The 
chickens are discussing the love of the Poule Grise for the Coucou 
of the clock . . . 


La Povute GRISE. 

C’est un penseur. I] sort... . 

CHANTECLER. 

Elle aime une pendule! 
La Povuts Grise (avec enthousiasme) 

TI! sort toujours & la méme heure, comme Kant! 

CHANTECLER. 
Comme quoi ? 

La Povutz GRIsE. 
Comme Kant! 
CHANTECLER. 
(a. C'est estomaquant! 
(a la Poutz GRisz). 

Allez-vous er! 

Le Mertz. 

Fichez le Kant! 
(La Povts sorte précipitamment) 
CHANTECLER. 
Quelle toquade! 
Oi donc a-t-elle appris que Kant? .. . 
Patov. 
Chez la Pintade. 


Could funning be more obscure? Well may Chantecler ask 
where the Grey Hen can have picked up this abstruse piece of 
knowledge. Nothing could save the argot pun from damnation 
at the hands of the Gods. 

The play is full of strange contradictions ; absence of restraint 
in some things, extraordinary restraint in others. The temptation 
ta use the natural sounds of the animals, for example, is resisted. 
A lesser man than M. Rostand would have failed lamentably over 
the cockcrow of Chantecler. It is no more than ‘ Cocorico!’ and 
this from the mouth of M. Lucien Guitry, neither too much nor 
toa little, exactly hits the mark. Patou alone, friend and self- 
constituted guardian of Chantecler, and watchdog of the farm, 
is allowed to use animal language: ‘il roule l’R’ ; it comes into 
the scansion of the lines, with admirable effect, if only from its 
rarity. 
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Partov. 


Rrrr. ... 
CHANTECLER. 
Quand il roule I’R, il est trés en colére. 
Patou. 
C’est par amour pour toi que je la roule, I’Rrrr. . 

Patou the mongrel—‘ Je suis un horrible eee o.— 0 OOM, 
je suis tous les chiens, je les ai tous été’—is a perfect study 
of animal behaviour in the many incidents in which he takes part. 
It was played with great brio by our old friend M. Jean Coquelin, 
who told us all about the farmyard before the play began. 

And what of La Faisane? What of Madame Simone of 
whom we heard so much? Her wonderful pheasant dress was 
beautiful even as the Golden Pheasant is beautiful. But in this 
little statement lies the greatest blemish of M. Rostand’s work. 
The play is based on a realistic rendering of animal life such as 
we all know it; yet here is Madame Simone walking on to the 
stage in male feathers and tail, heralded too as ‘ Un Faisan Doré.’ 
Surely a most unnecessary imbroglio, in a piece already sufficiently 
confusing. The story is, though why it should be I fail to under- 
stand, that she (i.e. he) has been shot at and missed by a chasseur, 
has apparently dropped through fright, has been hunted by an old 
hound, one Briffaut, of whom we only see the head and shoulders 
looking over the garden gate, and escaped into the farmyard, 
affolé, with ‘Cachez-moi,’ addressed to the astonished fowls. 
All this was intensely bewildering to the audience who expected a 
hen pheasant, all the photographs in the Boulevard to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; even Patou, though a dog of no breeding, or 
of many breeds, whichever you like, exclaimed ‘ Un faisan doré!’ 
and was as surprised as the audience. The Merle, too, was 
astounded, as who has not been, at a pheasant being missed, 
but not unsympathetic: ‘Comment diable a-t-on pu vous man- 
quer?’ Madame Simone explained ‘Le chasseur n’atten- 
dait qu’une alouette grise,’ which seems as good as some ex- 
cuses we have made. However this may be, she (that is, the 
Faisan Doré) is in a parlous state of fear, and takes refuge in 
Patou’s kennel ; and if she were not un Faisan we should miss a 
delightful bit of business, for her tail feathers stick out of the 
kennel, much to Patou’s alarm, who sits on them to hide them 
from Briffaut, whose head has appeared above the gate as before. 
Briffaut asks whether anyone has seen une faisane pass that way ; 
Patou prevaricates, he had seen un faisan only ; to which the wily 
Briffaut replies ‘C’était elle.’ The audience, still mystified, 
agrees with Patou that it was a ‘ faisan d’or,’ because ‘ la faisane a 
toujours une robe isabelle,’ and assents to the white lie of the old 
dog: ‘il a pris par le pré.’ Briffaut persists, ‘c’est elle,’ when 
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even Chantecler thinks it necessary to come forward incredulous, 
* Une faisane & plumage doré?’ After which a tedious dialogue 
is devoted to explaining that, according to Toussenel (a worthy 
of the early years of the nineteenth century who made many 
‘ curieuses observations sur les moeurs des animaux ’ *), it did once 
so happen that a hen pheasant, by sheer force of jealousy, com- 
pelled Nature to give her the colours of her mate: became an 
amazon among birds, and gave up laying eggs. 

This explanation given, the dramatis persona changes from 
Un Faisan Doré to La Faisane. It is a very complicated story, 
and even that intelligent hound Briffaut finds some difficulty in 
remembering it—his speech is much dotted and dashed—hesitates 
somewhat in putting it forward, and is not a little vexed with 
his master who went out for a little lark shooting, got a snap- 
shot at a pheasant (golden), and missed! You remember that he 
(ie. she) only dropped in the farm-yard through fright.- It is 
sad that such poor stuff should be set before a critical world ; and 
all for what? That another costly and gorgeous dress should be 
added to the scene. There is clearly no deeper reason. Not 
even an Aesop’s fable can be cited in justification; only the 
recondite M. Toussenel. And the pity of it is that Madame 
Simone would have looked equally charming in hen’s feathers— 
en robe isabelle. Miss Ellen Terry, in her Recollections, tells us 
how she wanted to dress Juliet in black, much to Irving’s annoy- 
ance ; and how the Régisseur of the Lyceum declared dogmatically, 
but soundly, as Miss Terry herself admitted, that there must be 
only one black figure in the play. That wise veteran would have 
applied the same principle to M. Rostand’s play; if he had had 
the dressing of it, there would have been only one gorgeous 
figure, and that Chantecler. 

That a play with so many serious blemishes should have sur- 
vived the period of curiosity, and have been played to full houses in © 
Paris and in the provinces, justifies, I think, the paradox with 
which I set out to criticise it. The defects of the poem may be 
summed up in another Parisian paradox : ‘ La profondeur est trop 
sur la surface.’ The subject is too light to bear the weight of 
even the thinnest philosophy, and M. Rostand’s philosophy, like 
his humour, is sometimes very thin. The great charm of the play 
dwells in its simpler motives, in its lifelike representation of the 
farmyard world, in the marvellous accuracy of detail, the delicacy 
of fur and feather emphasised and not spoiled by the process of 
magnifying them. And then the mounting was without fault. 
The last Act was a triumph of stage setting ; the scene was a forest 
glade, trees and the underwood magnified by the verre grossissant 
in keeping with the size of the birds and animals who dwell among 

* Grand Dictionnaire Universel du xix? Sitcle, 
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them, not only beautiful in conception, but worked out with a 
dexterity in point of proportion down to the smallest detail, little 
short of marvellous. 

One last word of criticism, mingled with admiration. To bring 
down the curtain without disturbing the train of reflexion which 
the play has set going, to let its spirit endure for at least some part 
of the drive home, is one of the most difficult things to accom- 
plish in the whole range of stage-management. Who am I to 
suggest how the curtain should come down upon this fairy play 
at its most fairy moment? Only I know that the plan adopted 
by M. Rostand jarred my nerves terribly. Let me explain. The 
tragedy of the forest has come to pass. Le Rossignol, victim of a 
stupid random shot, has fallen dead at the feet of Chantecler— 
‘l’arbre qui chante’ has been killed by one of the wicked cruel 
race of human beings—‘Tué! . . . quand il n’avait chanté que 
cing minutes’ . . . ‘ Meurs donc, petit André Chénier.’ Then a 
beautiful bit of realism. As the little dead body lies upon the 
ground, the grass begins to move. Les Insectes funébres have 
begun their work, ‘ tandis que le Rossignol commence doucement 
& s’enfoncer.’ ‘Creusez,’ says Chantecler, ‘ Bulbul verra ce soir 
’Oiseau de Paradis ! ’ ; 

The sunrise is at hand—without the aid of Chantecler—and the 
Pheasant, now altogether hen, cannot resist the snecr ‘ Tu vois 
bien que le jour peut se lever sans toi!’ See, the lichens redden, 
and the horizon grows golden—‘ Cocorico!’ Why sing, she 
taunts him, when the work is already done? The pride of 
Chantecler is rudely shaken, but he will not fall. Believing in his 
destiny he will sing on. Never will he surrender his heritage. 
When Fate has proved unkind, the path of duty is clear, ‘On se 
met 4l’ouvrage.’ He has learnt the lesson of the forest, 

que celui qui voit son réve mort 
Doit mourir tout de suite ou se dresser plus fort. 


He loves the Pheasant, but, in high dudgeon that she can both 
love and sneer, he stalks away through the brushwood. The 
poacher has seen him: the Woodpecker cries his warning : the 
Owls in the trees hoot ‘ Le Cog est en danger.’ ‘ Why,’ says the 
baby rabbit, squatting on its haunches, ‘ he’s breaking his gun in 
two!’ ‘To load it, silly,’ says its mother. Another sporting 
puzzle for poor Patou, ‘Surely he’s never going to shoot the 
Cock!’ Then love (and sport) triumph, ‘ Non, s’il voit une 
Faisane!’ Patou tries to stop her, ‘What can you do?’ he 
growls: ‘Mon métier,’ says the Pheasant, as with out- 
stretched wing she flies towards the danger. ‘Gare au 
filet!’ cries the watchful Woodpecker. Too late! she touches 
the spring, the net slips over her head, she is caught, and the 
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punishment of the unbelieving lover is upon her. But now 
her thoughts are for him alone. ‘The barrel glistens in the 
morning light,’ hoot the Owls—‘ Will not the Dawn protect him? 
Aurora, is he not your slave? Do but touch the cartridge with 
your dewy wing, and he shall not die.’ The daylight grows, the 
air is full of murmuring sound, and all the birds in the branches 
cry ‘ Bonjour, Bonjour!’ Then from far away comes the well- 
known voice, ‘ Cocorico!’ The goddess of the Dawn has heard 
the Pheasant’s prayer (there was a misfire),-and all with 
one accord cry ‘Sauvé!’ The little,rabbits leave their warren- 
holes and gambol for very joy: ‘Culbutons sur le thym’ they 
shout. The Dawn is breaking fast. Comes a fresh grave 
voice from the glade, ‘Dieu des petits oiseaux ...’; the 
morning hymn of the birds is chanting from every tree. 
‘The net, the net,’ cries the Woodpecker still on the watch; 
‘they’ are coming for the poacher’s victim, and La Faisane 
awaits her fate, ‘les ailes ouvertes, la gorge haletante, écrasée 
par terre, sentant le géant qui approche.’ 

Then Patou can stand it no longer; he jumps up on his hind 
legs, rushes to the side of the stage (down R.C., towards the slips), 
and exclaims with outstretched trembling paw— 


Chut! Baisser le rideau, vite! Voila les hommes! 


Never in drama did the sublime and the ridiculous come so 
strangely together. That breathless ‘Pas encor’ at the com- 
mencement of the play jarred one’s artistic sensibilities ; and now 
at its close—its most poetic close—here is this bit of unrealism to 
jar them again, and send one home discontented and critical down 


the damp and crowded Boulevards. 
F. T. Piaeorr. 





IN UNKNOWN SUSSEX 


INNUMERABLE guide books will lead you to the old-world charms 
of Petworth and Midhurst—the Midhurst which used to return 
two Members of Parliament and is now governed by a Parish 
Council—where you may have found your way to a bedroom by 
the light of an old silver candlestick along the undulating, oak- 
panelled passages of the ‘ Spread Eagle.’ Or Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
may have lured you to the ‘ Cricketers’ Arms,’ at Duncton, by 
Petworth, where the oratory has become as famous as the beer ; 
but have you ever heard of the ‘ Noah’s Ark’ at Lurgashall, or 
of the ‘ Half Moon’ at Kirdford? During a deluge lately I slept 
safely in ‘ Noah’s Ark,’ and was transported the next day to 
the ‘Half Moon,’ which is the traveller’s joy six miles from 
Billingshurst. 

As you leave the station at Petworth you will have to tramp 
some fifteen miles before you strike another railway line north- 
ward, and about the same distance as you leave the station at 
Billingshurst and set your face westward towards Haslemere. 
Between these railway lines lies a wildly romantic tract of country 
as little known as any part of England, despite the fact that 
it is not fifty miles from London. 

If you are in search of spiritual adventures and are seeking 
a new religion, or an old religion in a new setting, then it is to 
this district, where the echoing sounds of the woodman’s axe 
and the plaintive call of the plover are the recurring notes, you 
must turn, where villages have been left as unspoiled as in any 
district delightfully neglected by railway companies. 

In this district remote from railway stations, where groups of 
cottage chimneys lie far apart, where the hills are crested with 
woods and the fields overrun with rabbits, where the voice of the 
agitator, political or industrial, is rarely heard, where the great 
estates of Lord Leconfield and Earl Cowdray lie unchallenged by 
the inroads of small owners, and the squire and the parson have 
been from time immemorial the dominant social factors, there I 
found a littleknown sect dating back but to 1850, living its 
religious and industrial life in strange detachment from the rest 
of the world. 
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Where the woodcock, the snipe, the mallard, and the teal are 
still to be found, and the rumble of the train is as faintly heard 
as the horns of elf-land, you may come across little colonies of 
this community. As you shake the heavy weald clay from your 
boots and mount to the heather-clad moors through gorgeous 
expanses of ‘fern’ intersected by deep larch woods until you 
reach the strikingly beautiful heights of Blackdown, you pass 
the homes of these good people at Wisboro” Green, at Kirdford, at 
Lurgashall, at North Chapel, at Loxwood; and farther north 
they are to be found at Warnham and Shamley Green. 

At North Chapel, which is five miles from Haslemere, and 
where the sight of Blackdown from the village street is a perpetual 
joy to the residents, you will find a row of shops with plate-glass 
windows flanked on one side by the Meeting House and on the 
other by a steam mill, and this is the business centre of the 
village. But it is at Loxwood—a village where I was informed 
no political meeting had been held for ten years—that is to be 
found the most successful development of the business aptitude 
of this astonishing religious community. 

Here, as you mount the village street, a whole street of shops, 
with a large garage and a great steam bakery, greets your eye. 
On the opposite side is a beautiful old house, Loxwood Place, with 
a farm attached, which is now the property of this community 
known as the Dependents. Probably, more than half the cottages . 
in the village belong to the Dependents, and it was at Loxwood 
that this community first took root. 

In 1850 a London shoemaker, John Sirgood, came to live in 
this woodland village. His religious talks given in his own 
cottage attracted the attention of four or five humble persons. 
By 1861 a very considerable portion of farmers and labourers in 
the district had joined his society, which came to be called the 
Society of Dependents. The defection from the Established 
Church alarmed the vicar and churchwardens, with the result 
that they deputed a gentleman to present an ultimatum to 
Sirgood contained in a letter which ran thus : 

Mr. Sirgood—Sir, I went to your house on Thursday evening for the 
purpose of yiving you the enclosed notice, but found you holding one of 
your unlawful meetings. I am glad I did this, because I have now myself 
witnessed two of these unlawful assemblies there, and could without diffi- 
culty procure your conviction in two penalties, and these two could probably 
be easily multiplied. It is a very general opinion that your illegal pro- 
ceedings have been allowed to go far enough and that it is quite time that 
they should be controlled. 


The ultimatum informed Sirgood that unless he discontinued his 
(unlawful) meetings he would be prosecuted ‘ according to the 
law.’ 
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This ‘ law-breaking ’ shoemaker was apparently trying to make 
Christians of these woodlanders and farm workers by interpreting 
the Bible and holding meetings in the spirit of the Quakers. 
Alcohol was abjured, and probably the term ‘Cokeler’ applied 
to them was a nickname conferred upon those who substituted 
cocoa for beer. Not only was drinking considered harmful, but 
all pleasures, such as dancing, music, smoking; and even 
marriage, though regarded as a painful. necessity, was looked at 
through the eyes of Paul, as a deterrent to the higher life. It is 
strange that such an austere religion with so many inhibitions 
should have found converts, but it certainly did, for it established 
chapels not only at Loxwood but also at Shamley Green, North 
Chapel, Warnham, Kirdford, Plaistow, and Upper Norwood. It 
even attempted to convert the Cathedral City of Chichester ! 

The ultimatum was followed by a mass of correspondence on 
both sides, but of course no action was taken by these ridiculous 
churchwardens. It is probable that the letter stimulated 
Sirgood, who derived his socialistic tendencies from his interpre- 
tation of the Sermon on the Mount, to protect his followers from 
an economic boycott by acquiring land for the production of food, 
and eventually by the setting up of distributive stores. The 
Stores indeed, to-day, have become as much a feature of the com- 
munity as the Meeting House. The Dependent cottagers and 
farmers began to sell their milk, butter, bacon, and eggs at their 
local store, practising agricultural co-operation long in advance 
of the rest of England. 

The Stores, registered under the Companies Act, pay good 
dividends, and the leaders of the community rightly saw to it that 
it would not be possible by a transfer of shares for the uncon- 
verted to have a controlling share in the company. It must not 
be imagined, though, that whilst they despised pleasure they 
have given themselves up to money-making, for they close their 
shops for certain hours of the day for prayer; and it is not an 
uncommon experience while walking along a quiet Sussex lane 
to come across a party of Dependents dressed in black, with the 
women in poke bonnets, chanting psalms of praise. 

Thus in a remote Sussex village has sprung up a religious 
community with ideals very similar to those of the Open Brethren. 
The austerity of their religion, though, presents a forbidding 
aspect to the young, who show little disposition to join the com- 
munity, and whilst, in 1885, 2000 Dependents mourned the loss 
of Sirgood at his funeral, to-day the community has shrunk to 
1000 souls ; and this is hardly to be wondered at, considering that 
the unmarried woman is held in higher esteem than those who 
have suffered the martyrdom of motherhood. Of the 45 share- 
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holders in the North Chapel Stores in May 1914, I notice that 
28 were women, and that of these 21 were spinsters. 

They apparently regard all pictures, decorations, and even 
flowers on the table or on the person as harmful, and it is curious 
that their very austerity has made supreme artists of them. The 
absence of decorations in the old house, Loxwood Place, with its 
dark old panelling, its oak beams with the great open fireplace, 
its long oak table on which lie two great Bibles and its white- 
washed walls, unspoiled by a single picture, has made it the 
House Beautiful—a joy to behold. 

It must not be imagined that the Sussex rustic has no love for 
the beautiful, for at a recent Parish Council election in one of 
these remote villages, a respected Parish Councillor lost his seat 
because he was the reputed owner of two modern cottages which 
the folk said ‘spoiled the look of their beautiful village.’ In 
another village I have known an under-gardener to say with a 
sigh of regret when he undertook to decorate the village hall with 
flowers : ‘I should like to talk to some big artist about this ard 
make a fine job of it. I should like it to be original.’ 

That the fragile windflowers which spangle the floor of the 
woods like fallen stars should be regarded as harmful, and that 
the tiny harebells of the moorland which hold the colour of the 
evening sky within their petals should when plucked be con- 
sidered destructive to the soul’s beauty, or that one should ~ 
not delight to illume everything with beauty as does the rainbow 
which is God’s radiant smile upon his beloved earth is strange. 
Yet it is difficult to stamp out the love of beauty even in the minds 
of these austere religionists of West Sussex, for I found at Lox- 
wood a Dependent craftsman fashioning at his forge most delight- 
ful fire-dogs, toasting-forks, candlesticks and lamps for gateposts, 
some of which were modelled on old Italian and French designs, 
and were most cunningly wrought by the hand of this wonderful 
worker in wood and iron. In the shops of the Dependents, so 
strange are the contradictions in us all, although they who serve 
behind the counters must abjure all finery themselves, yet beauti- 
ful things are alluringly displayed for others to buy. Not only is 
very good taste shown, but an extraordinary business aptitude on 
the part of those who manage the company. 

That they are an honest, industrious, clean-living community 
even their greatest enemies admit, and unlike some more orthodox 
Christians they are always willing to help one another with 
labour and money when in trouble. In fact, I believe, so well- 
to-do has the community become that no member is ever permitted 
to want. 

Though marriages are regarded with a distressing gloom, 
funerals are regarded as joyous festivals; for has not the soul 
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departed from this valley of the shadow of death to the land of 
eternal sunshine? They have their own burial ground, which is 
at Loxwood, and to this woodland village are borne the bodies 
of those who have held to the Faith. Others, outside the fold, 
regard funerals in a different light, and it is one which casts 
iefection on, the dull life lived in some of these isolated villages. 
Life was dull to an old woman who said at the funeral of an old 
man in @ Sussex village: ‘They are carrying him up. That’s 
quite right. I doan’t hold with puttin’ a corpse in a cart, just 
like a dead beastie. It’s not respectful. Not but what ther’s 
something to say for a funeral. Yer get a good chat. Yer see 
people that yer wouldn’t see other times for years, and yer get 
a bit o’ news.’ 

Socially and politically the pulse of these North-West Sussex 
villages beats slowly. The village communities in places like 
Loxwood and North Chapel are sharply divided. The Dependents 
keep themselves aloof from the social life of those who frequent 
other places of worship. This makes parochial unity extremely 
dimcult, and two separate appeals as to two different races have 
to be made by every publicist. 

Though Loxwood is a considerable village, there is only one 
public-house, called the ‘Onslow Arms,’ and judging by the 
extreme sobriety of the parish, it must be a well-kept inn. The 
Dependents do not attend political meetings, and it is said that 


they do not vote. This, however, is not true. They do go 
to the ballot-box, and when they vote they vote as one man, or, 
to be more correct nowadays, as one woman. It is said, too, 
that the -cquisition of so much wealth as they possess to-day will 
leo” them astray politically from the exalted Labour ideals of 
Sirgood ; but that perhaps is the criticism of cynics. 


F. E. GREEN. 








ILLUMINISM AND THE WORLD 
REVOLUTION 


It is a commonly accepted opinion that the great revolutionary 
movement which began at the end of the eighteenth century 
originated with the philosophers of France, particularly with 
Rousseau. This is only to state half the case. Rousseau was 
not the inventor of his doctrines, and if we are to seek the 
cause of revolution in mere philosophy we must go a great deal 
further back than Rousseau—to Mably, to Thomas More, and 
even to Pythagoras and Plato. ‘It is true that Rousseau was the 
principal medium through which the teaching of these earlier 
theorists was brought home to eighteenth-century France and 
that one idea running through his Contrat Social and Discours 
sur l’Inégalité pavimt les Hommes has exercised an immense 
influence over the subsequent history of the world. This might 
be briefly expressed in the colloquial phrase that ‘ civilisation 
is all wrong’ and that salvation for the human race lies in 
a return to Nature. According to Rousseau, Man in his primi- 
tive state was free and happy, only under the paralysing restraints 
imposed by society had his liberty been curtailed, whilst through 
the laws of property alone animosity arose between him and his 
fellow-men. Nothing of course could be more absurd thau.? OUs- 
seau’s conception of ideal barbarians living together on the prin- 
ciple of ‘ Do as you would be done by’ ; only a dreamer utterly un- 
acquainted with the real conditions of primitive life—the life 
of rule by the strongest, of pitiless preying on the weak and 
helpless—could have conjured up such a vision. Even the salons of 
Paris with all their avidity for novelty never regarded the primitive 
Utopia of Rousseau as an attainable ideal, and it was in the salons 
that the influence of Rousseau was principally felt. The teaching 
of the philosophers never reached the people to any appreciable 
extent, their followers were found almost exclusively amongst 
the intelligentzia, and it was certainly not the hyper-civilised 
intellectuals of Paris or of the provincial towns, nor indeed was it 
Rousseau himself living on the bounty of the rich and sharing 
their dissipations, who would have welcomed a return to aboriginal 
conditions of life. 

It is not then to philosophy even of the subversive kind that 
the dynamic force of the French Revolution must be attributed ; 
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the doctrinaires of the salons could no more have brought about 
that mighty cataclysm than could the Fabian Society have pro- 
duced the World Revolution of to-day. The organisation of the 
Secret Societies was needed to transform the theorisings of the 
philosophers into a concrete and formidable system for the 
destruction of civilisation. In order to trace the origins of these 
sects it would be necessary to go back six centuries before the 
Revolution, but for the purpose of this article it will suffice to 
indicate the principal association for political intrigue, namely 
the ‘Grand Orient,’ which had been instituted on the 9th of 
March 1772 with the Duc de Chartres (the future Philippe Egalité) 
as Grand Master. But it was not until its affiliation with 
Illuminism. that Grand Orient Freemasonry embarked on a 
definite revolutionary campaign. 

Adam Weishaupt, the founder of the Illuminati, was born 
on the 6th of February 1748. His early training by the Jesuits 
had inspired him with a violent dislike for their Order and he 
turned with eagerness to the subversive teaching of the French 
philosophers and the anti-Christian doctrines of the Manicheans. 
It is said that he was also indoctrinated into Egyptian occultism 
by a certain merchant of unknown origin from Jutland named 
Kélmer who was travelling about Europe during the year 1771 
in search of adepts. Weishaupt, who combined the practical 
German brain with the cunning of Macchiavelli, spent no less 
than five years thinking out a plan by which all these ideas should 
be reduced to a system, and at the end of this period he had 
evolved the following theory : 

Civilisation, Weishaupt held with Rousseau, was a mistake ; 
it had developed along the wrong lines, and to this cause all the 
inequalities of human life were due. ‘Man,’ he declared, ‘is 
fallen from the condition of Liberty and Equality, the State of 
Pure Nature. He is under subordination and civil bondage ‘ 
arising from the vices of Man. This is the Fall and Original 
Sin.’ The first step towards regaining the state of primitive 
liberty consisted in learning to do without things. Man must 
divest himself of all the trappings laid on him by civilisation 
and return to nomadic conditions—even clothing; food, and fixed 
abodes should be abandoned. Necessarily therefore all arts and 
sciences must be abolished. ‘Do the common sciences: afford 
real enlightenment, real human happiness? or are they not rather 
children of necessity, the complicated needs of a state contrary 
to Nature, the inventions of vain and empty brains?’ More- 
over ‘are not many of the complicated needs of civilisation the 
means of retaining in power the mercantile class (Kauffmann- 
schaft) which if allowed any authority in the government would 
inevitably end by exercising the most formidable and despotic 
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power? You will see it dictating the law to the universe and 
from it will perhaps ensue the independence of one part of the 
world, the slavery of the other. For he is a master who can 
arouse and foresee, stifle, satisfy or lessen needs. And who can 
do that better than tradesmen?’ 

Once released from the bondage civilisation imposes, Man 
must then be self-governing. ‘ Why,’ asked Weishaupt, ‘should 
it be impossible to.the human race to attain its highest perfection, 
the capacity for governing itself?’ ‘For this reason not only 
should kings and nobles be abolished but even a Republic should 
not be tolerated and the people should be taught to-do without 
any controlling authority, any law or any civil code. In order 
to make this system a success it would be necessary only to 
inculcate in Man ‘a just and steady morality,’ and since Weishaupt 
professed to share Rousseau’s belief in the inherent goodness 
of human nature this would not be difficult and society might 
then ‘ go on peaceably in a state of perfect Liberty and Equality.’ 
For since the only real obstacle to human perfection lay in the 
restraints imposed on Man by artificial conditions of life, the 
removal of these must inevitably restore him to his primitive 
virtue. ‘ Man is not bad except as he is made so by arbitrary 
morality. He is bad because Religion, the State and bad 
examples pervert him.’ It was necessary therefore to root out 
from his mind all ideas of a Hereafter, all fear of retribution for 
evil deeds, and to substitute for these superstitions the religion 
of Reason. ‘ When at least Reason becomes the religion of men, 
then will the problem be solved.’ 

After deliverance from the bondage of religion, the loosening 
of all social ties must follow. Both family and national life must 
cease to exist so as to ‘make of the human race one good and 
happy family.’ The origins of patriotism and the love of kindred 
are thus described by Weishaupt in the directions given to his 
Hiérophants for the instruction of initiates : 

At the moment when men united themselves into nations they ceased 
to recognise themselves under a common name. Nationalism or National 
Love took the place of universal love. With the division of the globe and 
its countries benevolence restricted itself behind boundaries that it was 
never again to transgress. Then it became a virtue to spread out at the 
expense of those who did not happen to be under our dominion. Then, 
in order to attain this goal it became permissible to despise foreigners, and 
to deceive and to offend them. This virtue was called Patriotism. That 
man was called a Patriot, who, whilst just towards his own people, was 
unjust to others, who blinded himself to the merits of foreigners and took 
for perfection the vices of his own country. So one saw that Patriotism 
gave birth to Localism, to the family spirit and finally to Egoism. Thus 
the origin of states or governments of civil society was the seed of discord 
and Patriotism found its punishment in itself. . . . Diminish, do away with 
this love of country, and men will once more learn to know and love each 
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other as men, there will be no more partiality, the ties between hearts will 
unroll and extend. we Ca te 
In these words, the purest expression of Interttitionalisnr as it 
is expounded today, Weishaupt displayed an ignorance of 
primeval conditions of life as profound as that of Rousseau. The 
idea of palaeolithic man, whose skeleton is usually exhumed with 
a flint instrument or other weapon of warfare grasped in its hand, 
passing his existence in a state of ‘ universal love’ is simply 
ludicrous. It was not however in his diatribes against civilisa- 
tion that Weishaupt surpassed Rousseau but in the plan he 
devised for overthrowing it. Rousseau had merely paved the 
way for revolution; Weishaupt constructed the actual machinery 
of revolution itself. 

It was on the 1st of May 1776 that Weishaupt’s five years 
of meditation resulted in his founding the secret society that 
he named, after bygone philosophical systems, the Illuminati.* 
All the members were required to adopt classical names: thus 
Weishaupt took that of ‘ Spartacus,’ the leader of an insurrection 
of slaves in ancient Rome; his principal ally Herr von Zwack, 
privy councillor to the Prince von Salm, became Cato; the 
Marquis di Constanza, Diomedes; Massenhausen, Ajax; Hertel, 
Marius; the Baron von Schroeckenstein, Mahomed; the Baron 
Mengenhofen, Sylla, etc. In the same way the names of places 
were changed to those celebrated in antiquity ; Munich, the head- 
quarters of the system, was to be known as Athens; Ingolstadt, 
the birthplace of Illuminism, as Ephesus, or to the adepte initiated 
into the inner mysteries of the order, as Eleusis; Heidelberg 
as Utica, Bavaria as Achaia, Suabia as Pannonia, ete. For 
greater secrecy in correspondence the word Illuminism was to 
be replaced by the cypher ®,and the word lodge byCJ. The 
calendar also was to be reconstructed and the months known by 
names suggestive of Hebrew origin—January as Dimeh, February 
as Benmeh, etc. For the letters of the alphabet a complete code 
of figures was constructed, beginning with m as number 1, and 
working back to a and on to z. 

The grades of the order were a combination of the grades of 
freemasonry and the degrees belonging to the Jesuits. Weis- 
haupt, as has already been said, detested the Jesuits, but recog- 
nising the efficiency of their methods in acquiring influence over 
the minds of their disciples he conceived the idea of adapting 
their system to his own purpose. ‘He admired,’ says the Abbé 
Barruel, ‘ the institutions of the founders of this Order, he 
admired above all those laws, that régime of the Jesuits, which 
under one head made so many men dispersed all over the universe 

1 It is important to distinguish between the Illuminati of Bavaria and the 


Martinistes, sometimes referred to as the French ‘ Illuminés.’ 
H2 
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tend towards the same object ; he felt that one might imitate 
their methods’ ‘whilst proposing to himself views diametrically 
opposed. He said to himself ‘ What all these men have done 
for altars and empires, why should I not do against altars and 
empires? By the attraction of mysteries, of legends, of adepts, 
why should I not destroy in the dark what they erect in the 
light of day?’ 

Weishaupt at first entertained hopes of persuading other 
ex-Jesuits to join the society, but having succeeded in enlist- 
ing only two he became more than ever the enemy of their 
Order, and injunctions were given to his adepts to admit no 
Jews or Jesuits to the sect of the Illuminati unless by special 
permission. ‘ Ex-Jesuits,’ he wrote emphatically, ‘must be 
avoided as the plague.’ 

It was in the training of adepts that Weishaupt showed his 
profound subtlety. Proselytes were not to be admitted at once 
ta the secret aims of Illuminism, but initiated step by step into 
the higher mysteries—and the greatest caution was to be exer- 
cised not to reveal to the novice doctrines that might be likely 
to revolt him. For this purpose the initiators must acquire the 
habit of ‘ talking backwards and forwards” so as not to commit 
themselves. ‘One must speak,’ Weishaupt explained to the 
Srperiors of the Order, ‘sometimes in one way, sometimes in 
another, so that our real purpose should remain impenetrable to 
our inferiors.’ 

Thus to certain novices (the novices écossais) the Illuminati 
must profess to disapprove of revolutions, and demonstrate the 
advantages of proceeding by peaceful methods towards the attain- 
ment of world domination. Nor must antagonism to religion 
be admitted; on the contrary Christ was to be represented as 
the first author of Illuminism, whose secret mission was to restore 
to men the original liberty and equality they had lost in the 
Fall. ‘No one,’ the novice should be told, ‘ paved so sure a way 
for liberty as our Grand Master Jesus of Nazareth, and if Christ 
exhorted his disciples to despise riches it was in order to pre- 
pare the world for that community of goods that should da away 
with property.’ This device proved particularly successful not 
only with young novices but with men of all ranks and ages. 
‘The most admirable thing of all,’ Spartacus wrote triumphantly 
to Cato, ‘is that great Protestant and reformed theologians 
(Lutherans and Calvinists) who belong to our Order really believe 
they see in it the true and genuine mind of the Christian religion. 
Oh! man, what cannot you be brought to believe! ’ By this 
means, as Philo (the Baron von Knigge) later on pointed out, the 
Order was able ‘to tickle these who have a hankering for re- 
ligion.” The confidence of the novice thus being won, implicit 
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obedience was demanded of him. Amongst the questions put 
to him at his initiation were the following : 

‘If you came to discover anything wrong or unjust to be done 
under the Order, what line would you take?’ 

‘Will you and can you regard the good of the Order as your 
own good?’ 

‘ Will you give to our Society the right of life and death?’ 

‘Do you bind yourself to absolute and unreserved obedience? 
And do you know the force of this undertaking ? ’ 

By way of warning as to the consequences of betraying the 
Order a forcible illustration was included in the ceremony of 
initiation. Taking a naked sword from the table the Initiator 
held the point against the heart of the novice with these words : 
‘If you are only a traitor and a perjurer learn that all our brothers 
are called upon to arm themselves against you. Do not hope 
to escape or to find a place of safety. Wherever you are, shame, 
remorse and the rage of our brothers will pursue you and tor- 
ment you to the innermost recesses of your entrails.’ It will 
thus be seen that the Liberty vaunted by the leaders of the 
Tiluminati had no existence and that iron discipline was in reality 
the watchword of the Order. 

A great point impressed on the adepts—of which we shall 
see the importance later—was that they should not be known 
as Illuminati; this rule was particularly enforced in the case of 
those described as ‘ enrollers,’ and by way of attracting proselytes 
they were further admonished to be irreproachable. ‘ The 
Superiors of the Order are to be regarded as the most perfect 
and enlightened of men; they must not even permit any doubts 
on their ‘infallibility.’ Therefore to the enrollers it was said : 
‘Apply yourselves to inward and outward perfection,’ but also 
‘ Apply yourselves to the art of counterfeit, of hiding and mask- 
ing yourselves when observing others so as to penetrate into their 
minds (Die Kunst zu erlernen, andere zu beobachten und auszu- 
forschen).’ These precepts were summed up in the one phrase : 
‘ Keep silence, be perfect, mask yourselves.’ How far the founder 
of the Order had himself attained perfection was subsequently 
revealed by the discovery of his papers amongst which was found 
a letter from Weishaupt to Hertel in 1783, confessing that he had 
seduced his sister-in-law and adding: ‘I am therefore in danger 
of losing my honour and that reputation which gave me so much 
authority over our world.’ 

For a time however this reputation for perfectibility was suc- 
cessfully maintained for the benefit of the members who would 
have been revolted by a breach of morality, and only those likely to 
be attracted by it were to be allowed to know of the laxity 
permitted by the Order. For this reason women were to be 
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admitted but divided into two classes each with its own secret : 
the first to consist of virtuous women who would give an air of 
respectability to the Order, the secand of ‘light women’ ‘ who 
would help to satisfy those brothers who have a penchant for 
pleasure.’ But the present utility of both classes would con- 
sist in providing funds for the society. Fools with money, 
whether men or women, were to be particularly welcomed. 
‘These good people,’ wrote Spartacus to Ajax and Cato, ‘ swell 
our numbers and fill our money-box ; set yourselves to work ; these 
gentlemen must be made to nibble at the bait. . . . But let us 
beware of telling them our secrets, these sort of people must 
always be made to believe that the grade they have reached is 
the last.’ 

The sect was thus to consist of Weishaupt and the adepts 
who had been initiated into the inner mysteries, and, besides 
these, of a large following of simple and credulous people who 
could be kept in ignorance of the real goal towards which they 
were being driven. Naturally the least educated classes offered 
a wide field for Weishaupt’s activities, but it will be noted in 
the instructions given on this subject that not the slightest 
sympathy is expressed with the sufferings of the poor, and the 
“‘people’ are merely to serve as tools for the conspirators. ‘ It 
is also necessary,’ runs the code of the Illuminati, ‘to gain the 
common people to our Order. The great means to that end is 
influence in the schools. One can also succeed, now by liberty, 
now by striking an effect, and at other times by humiliating one- 
self, by making oneself popular, or enduring with an air of 
patience prejudice that one can gradually root out later.’ 

Espionage formed a large part of Weishaupt’s programme. 
The adepts known as the ‘ Insinuating Brothers’ were enjoined 
to assume the réle of ‘ observers’ and ‘ reporters’ ; ‘ every person 
shall be made a spy on another and on all around him’ ; friends, 
relations, enemies, those who are indifferent—all without ex- 
ception shall be the object of his inquiries; he shall attempt to 
discover their strong side and their weak, their passions, their 
prejudices, their connexions, above all their actions—in a word 
the most detailed information about them. All this is to be 
entered on tablets that the Insinuant carries with him and from 
which he shall draw up reports to be sent in twice a month to 
his Superiors so that the Order may know which are the people 
in each town and village to whom it can look for support. 

It is impossible not to admire the ingenuity of the system 
by which each section of the community was to be made to believe 
that it would reap untold benefits from Illuminism—princes 
whose kingdoms were to be reft from them, priests and ministers 
whose religion was to be destroyed, merchants whose commerce 
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was to be ruined, women who were to be reduced to the rank of 
squaws, peasants who were to be made to return to a state of 
savagery, were all, by means of dividing up the secrets of the 
Order into watertight compartments, to be persuaded that in 
Iiluminism alone lay their prosperity or salvation. 

Secrecy being thus the great principle of his system 
Weishaupt was not slow to perceive the advantages offered by an 
alliance with Freemasonry. During the period when he was 
thinking out his plan the real aims of masonry were unknown to 
him. 


He only knew [says the Abbé Barruel] that the Freemasons held secret 
meetings, he saw them united by a mysterious link and recognising each 
other as brothers by certain signs and certain words, to whatever nation 
or religion they belonged; he therefore conceived a new combination of 
which the result was to be a society adopting for its methods—as far as 
it suited him—the regime of the Jesuits and the mysterious silence, the 
obscure existence of the Masons. . 


It was in 1777, nearly two years after he had founded the Order 
of the Illuminati, that Weishaupt became a Freemason and 
towards the end of 1778 the idea was first launched of amalga- 
mating the two societies. Cato, that is to say Herr von Zwack, 
who became a mason on the 27th of November 1778, talked the 
matter over with a brother mason, the Abbé Marotti, to whom he 
confided the whole secret of Illuminism ; and two years later a 
further understanding between Illuminism and Freemasonry was 
brought about by a certain Freemason, Freiherr von Knigge, who 
in July 1780 arrived at Frankfurt, where he met the Illuminatus 
Diomedes—the Marquis di Constanza—sent by the Bavarian 
Illuminati to establish colonies in Protestant countries. The two 
men compared notes on the aims of their respective societies and 
Knigge then expressed the wish to be received into the Order of 
the Illuminati. This met with the approval of Weishaupt, and 
Knigge, adopting the name of Philo, was thereupon initiated into 
the secrets of the first class of Tluminism—the Minervals. The 
zeal he displayed in obtaining proselytes delighted Spartacus ; 
‘ Philo,’ he wrote, ‘ is the master from whom to take lessons; give 
me six men of his stamp and with them I will change the face of 
the Universe.’ 

As a result of the negotiations between Weishaupt and Knigge 
a kind of union was arranged between the two societies and 
Spartacus agreed to Illuminism receiving the first three degrees 
of masonry. On the 20th of December 1781 it was finally 
decided that the combined Order should be composed of three 
classes: (a) the Minervals, (b) the Freemasons, and (c) the 
Mystery Class, which, as the highest of all, was divided into the 
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lesser and greater mysteries, the former including the grades of 
‘Priests ’ and ‘ Regents,’ the latter the ‘ Mages’ and the ‘ Men- 
Kings.’ 

But it was not until the Congrés de Wilhelmsbad that the 
alliance between Illuminism and Freemasonry was finally 
sealed. This assembly, of which the importance to the subse- 
quent history of the world has never been appreciated by his- 
torians, met for the first time on the 16th of July 1782, and in- 
cluded representatives of all the Secret Societies—Martinistes as 
well as Freemasons and Illuminati—which now numbered no less 
than three million members all over the world. Amongst these 
different orders the Illuminati of Bavaria alone had formulated a 
definite plan of campaign, and it was they who henceforth took 
the lead. What passed at this terrible congress will never be 
known to the outside world, for even those men who had been 
drawn unwittingly into the movement and now heard for the first 
time the real designs of the leaders were under oath to reveal 
nothing. One such honest Freemason, the Comte de Virieu, 
returning from the Congrés de Wilhelmsbad could not conceal 
his alarm, and when questioned on the ‘ tragic secrets’ he had 
brought back with him replied : ‘I will not confide them to you. 
I can only tell you that all this is very much more serious than 
you think. The conspiracy which is being woven is so well 
thought out that it will be, so to speak, impossible for the- 
Monarchy and the Church to escape from it.’ From this time 
onwards, says his biographer, ‘the Comte de Virieu could only 
speak of Freemasonry with horror.’ Forty years later another 
Freemason, the Comte de Haugwitz, who had also been present at 
the Congress, wrote : ‘I acquired the conviction that the French 
Revolution, regicide with all its horrors, had not only been 
resolved on at the Congrés de Wilhelmsbad but was also the result 
of associations and oaths.’ This evidence was confirmed by two 
French Freemasons who declared long afterwards that they were 
present at a great Masonic meeting which was held in 1786 at 
Frankfurt—whither the headquarters of illuminised Freemasonry 
were removed after the famous Congress—and that on this occa- 
sion the deaths of Louis the Sixteenth and of Gustavus the Third 
of Sweden were definitely decreed. 

From the moment of the great coalition effected at Wilhelmsbad 
Illuminism, aided largely by the activities of Knigge, was able to 
extend its ramifications all over Germany ; the lodge of Hichstadt 
under Mahomed (the Baron Schroeckenstein) illuminated Baireuth 
and other Imperial towns ; Berlin under Nicolai and Leuchtsenring 
illuminated the provinces of Brandenburg and Pomerania ; Frank- 
furt illuminated Hanover, and so on. All these branches were 
controlled by the twelve leading adepts headed by Weishaupt, 
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who at the chief lodge in Munich held in his hands the threads of 
the whole conspiracy. 

But dissensions had now begun amongst the two principal 
leaders—Weishaupt and Knigge. Both were indeed born 
intriguers, but whilst Weishaupt preferred to work in the dark 
and wrap himself in mystery Knigge loved to make a noise in the 
world and to meddle with everything. It was inevitable that 
two such men could not continue to work together harmoniously, 
and before long Knigge’s persistent attempts to pry into 
Weishaupt’s secrets and to usurp a share of his glory roused the 
animosity of his chief, who ended by depriving Knigge of his 
post as director of the provinces and placing him in a subordinate 
position. Whereat ‘Philo’ on the 20th of January 1783 wrote 
indignantly to ‘Cato’: ‘It is the Jesuitry of Weishaupt that 
causes all our divisions, it is the despotism that he exercises over 
men perhaps less rich than himself in imagination, in ruses, in 
cunning . . . I declare that nothing can put me on the same 
footing with Spartacus as that on which I was at first.’ As a 
matter of fact Knigge was in no way behind Weishaupt in what 
he described as ‘ Jesuitry,’ but revolted by the tyranny of his 
leader he finally left the Illuminati in anger and disgust. ‘I 
abhor treachery and profligacy,’ he wrote again to Cato, ‘and I 
leave him to blow himself and his Order into the air.’ 

Public opinion had now, however, become thoroughly roused 
on the subject of the society, and the Elector of Bavaria, informed 
of the danger to the state constituted by its adepts, who were said 
to have declared that ‘ the Illuminati must in time rule the world,’ 
published an edict forbidding all secret societies. In April of the 
following year 1785 four other Illuminati who like Knigge had 
left the society disgusted by the tyranny of Weishaupt, were 
summoned before a Court of Inquiry to give an account of the 
doctrines and methods of the sect. The evidence of these men— 
Utschneider, Cossandey, Griinberger and Renner, all professors 
of the Marianen Academy—left no further room for doubt as to 
the diabolical nature of Illuminism. ‘ All religion,’ they declared, 
‘all love of country and loyalty to sovereigns, were to be 
annihilated, a favourite maxim of the Order being : 


Tous les rois et tous les prétres 
Sont des fripons et des traftres.’ 


Moreover, every effort was to be made to create discord not only 
between princes and their subjects but between ministers and 
their secretaries and even between parents and children, whilst 
suicide was to be encouraged by inculcating in men’s minds the 
idea that the act of killing oneself afforded a certain voluptuous 
pleasure. Espionage was to be extended even to the post by 
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placing adepts in the post-offices who possessed the art of opening 
letters and closing them again without fear of detection. Robison, 
who studied all the evidence of the four professors, thus sums up 
the plan of the Illuminati as revealed by them : 


The Order was said to abjure Christianity, and to refuse admission 
into the higher degrees to all who adhered to any of the three confessions. 
Sensual pleasures were restored to the rank they held in the Epicurean 
philosophy. . . . In the lodges death was declared an eternal sleep; 
patriotism and loyalty were called narrow-minded prejudices, and incom- 
patible with universal benevolence; continual declamations were made on 
liberty and equality as the inalienable rights of men, the baneful influence 
of accumulated property was declared an insurmountable obstacle to the 
happiness of any nation whose chief laws were framed for its protection 


and increase. 


The witnesses also stated that the guiding maxim of the sect 
was ‘the end sanctifies the means (der Zweck heiligt die 
Mittel),’ which Weishaupt referred to in his code, declaring it 
to be a part of the Jesuit system—an imputation which the Abbé 
Barruel indignantly denies—and which inevitably led, as Robison 
points out, to the conclusion that ‘ nothing would be scrupled at, 
if it could be made appear that the Order would derive advantage 
from it, because the great object of the Order was held as superior 
to every consideration.’ As was to be expected, Weishaupt 
vehemently protested against this account of his society, declaring 
that the four witnesses called had not been initiated into its inner 
mysteries, but the discovery a little later of his correspondence 
with Zwack—from which quotations have already been given 
earlier in this article—threw a still more sinister light on the real 
aims of the Order. It was on the 11th of October 1786 that the 
Bavarian authorities descended upon the house of Zwack and 
seized the documents which laid bare the methods of the con- 
spirators ; here were found descriptions of a strong box for safe- 
guarding papers which if forced open should blow up by means of 
an infernal machine, of a composition which would blind or kill 
if squirted in the face, of a method for counterfeiting seals, 
recipes for a particularly deadly kind of ‘aqua toffana,’ for 
poisonous perfumes that would fill a bedroom with pestilential 
vapours, and for a tea to procure abortion. A eulogy of atheism 
entitled Better than Horus was also discovered, and a paper in 
the handwriting of Zwack indicating the line to be pursued in 
enlisting women as Illuminati : 


It will be of great service and procure both much information and 
money, and will suit charmingly the taste of many of our truest members 
who are lovers of the sex. It should consist of two classes, the virtuous 
and the freer-hearted . . . they must not know of each other, and must be 
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under the direction of men, but without knowing it. Proper books must 
be put into their hands, and such as teach them how to indulge their 


passions in secret. 


The Illuminati of course loudly proclaimed their innocence, 
and though not attempting to deny the authenticity of these 
documents, declared that they had been misinterpreted, and that 
the real purpose of the Order was to make of the human race ‘ one 
good and happy family.’ But the damning evidence their papers 
contained made the plan of the Illuminati only too clear, which 
was no other than to bring about ‘the universal revolution that 
should deal the death-blow to society.’ ‘Princes and nations,’ 
Weishaupt had written, ‘ shall disappear off the face of the earth ; 
yes, the time will come when men will have no other laws than the 
book of Nature; this revolution will be the work of the secret 
societies and that is one of our great mysteries,’ 

The fearful danger presented by the Illuminati now became 
apparent, and the government of Bavaria, judging that the best 
manner of conveying a warning to the civilised world would be to 
allow the papers to speak for themselves, ordered them to be 
printed forthwith and circulated as widely as possible. A copy 
of this publication entitled Original Writings of the Order of the 
Illuminati was then forwarded to every government of Europe, 
but, strange to say, attracted little attention, the truth being, 
doubtless, as the Abbé Barruel points out, that the extravagance 
of the scheme therein propounded rendered it unbelievable, and 
the rulers of Europe refusing to take Illuminism seriously, put it 
aside as a chimera. 

The: government of Bavaria, however, continued its proceed- 
ings against the sect ; several of its members were arrested ;*Zwack 
left the country on a mission to England; Weishaupt, with a 
price set on his head, took refuge with one of his royal adepts, the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha. This apparent break-up of the society 
admirably served the purpose of the conspirators, who now dili- 
gently circulated the news that Illuminism had ceased to exist— 
a deception carried on ever since by interested historians anxious 
to suppress the truth about its subsequent activities. The truth 
is that not until Illuminism had been apparently extinguished in 
Bavaria was it able to make its formidable influence felt abroad, 
and public anxiety being allayed it could secretly extend its 
organisation over the whole civilised world. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Two years before the suppression of Illuminism in Bavaria its 
adepts had begun their work in France. The ‘ magician’ 
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Cagliostro had been enrolled as an Illuminatus at the lodge of 
‘The Strict Observance’ in Frankfurt-am-Main, and by his 
participation in the ‘ Affair of the Necklace’ had dealt the first 
blow to the monarchy of France. In 1786 Mirabeau was sent by 
the French Government on a mission to Berlin, and whilst in 
Germany became acquainted with some of the Illuminati, amongst 
others Nicolai and Leuchtsenring, and finally at Brunswick formed 
@ friendship with Mauvillon who initiated him into the highest 
mysteries of the Order. With superb effrontery Mirabeau then 
published a pamphlet entitled Essai sur la Secte des Illuminés, 
purporting to expose the follies of Illuminism but in reality 
describing the sect of the Martinistes, so as to throw a veil over 
the manoeuvres of the real Illuminati of Bavaria. On his return 
to France, Mirabeau, in co-operation with Talleyrand, founded 
a lodge of the Order which he called the ‘ Philaléthes ’—again 
throwing dust in the eyes of the public, for the ‘ Philaléthes’ 
were an order of Martinistes—and it was then decided that all 
the masonic lodges of France should be illuminised. Finding this 
task, however, beyond his powers Mirabeau sent to Germany for 
two more adepts—Bode known as Amelius and the Baron de 
Busche known as Bayard. At the lodge of the ‘ Amis Réunis,’ 
where the members of the masonic lodges from all over France 
congregated, the mysteries of Illuminism were unveiled by the 
two German emissaries and the code of Weishaupt was formally 
placed on the table. The result of this was that by March 1789 
the 266 lodges controlled by the Grand Orient were all 
‘illuminised’ and in the following month the Revolution broke 
out. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article to 
describe in detail the course of illuminised Freemasonry through- 
out the revolutionary movement. During the first three years the 
activities of other intriguers—the Orléanistes and the Girondins 
—obscure the plan of world revolution, and it is only possible to 
catch glimpses here and there of this deeper design beneath the 
political schemes of mere usurpers. Moreover, the fact that the 
Due d’Orléans, whilst lending himself to the plan of his party for 
placing him on the throne of France, was at the same time Grand 
Master of the Freemasons renders it an almost hopeless task to 
disentangle the threads of the two intrigues. How can we know 
which of his supposed supporters were genuinely working for a 
change of dynasty and which for the overthrow of all monarchy 
and all ordered government? For whilst the leaders of the earlier 
popular tumults were well known as Orléanistes—the boon com- 
panions or the hirelings of the Duke—and the cry of ‘ Vive notre 
roi d’Orléans!’ rose from the mouths of the obedient mobs, the 
organisation of these same tumults can here and there be recog- 
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nised as masonic, and it is important to remember that all the 
revolutionaries, to whatever faction they belonged, were members 
of masonic lodges. 

With the formation of the Jacobin Clubs all over France the 
influence of Illuminism becomes more apparent. These societies, 
Robison in his Proofs of a Conspiracy declares, were organised by 
the revolutionary committees under the direct inspiration of the 
Bavarian Illuminati, who taught them their ‘method of doing 
business, of managing their correspondence, and of procuring and 
training pupils.’ It was thus that at a given signal insurrections 
could be engineered simultaneously in all parts of the country 
or that the Faubourgs could be summoned forth with pikes and 
banners at the word of command. So complete had the organi- 
sation now become that during 1791 and 1792 all the masonic 
lodges of France were closed down and Philippe Egalité sent in 
his resignation as Grand Master. This was held advisable for 
several reasons : the Jacobins once the masters of France could 
not with safety tolerate the existence of any secret association that 
might be used as a cover for counter-revolutionary schemes ; more- 
over, as the great plan of Illuminism was by this time in process 
of fulfilment, what further need was there for secrecy? Projects 
formerly discussed with bated breath in the lodges could now be 
openly avowed in the tribune of the Jacobin Clubs and nothing 
remained but to put them into execution. 

It was not, however, until after the overthrow of the monarchy 
on the 10th of August 1792 that the work of demolition began on 
the vast scale planned by Weishaupt. From this moment the 
réle of Illuminism can be clearly traced through the succeeding 
phases of the Revolution. Thus it is from the 10th of August 
onwards that we find the tricolour, banner of the usurper, re- 
placed by the red flag of the social revolution, whilst the cry of 
‘ Vive notre roi d’Orléans! ’ gives way to the masonic watchword 
‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity!’* During the massacres in the 
prisons that followed in September the assassins were observed 
to make masonic signs to the victims and to spare those who knew 
hew to reply. Amongst those not spared was the Abbé Lefranc 
who had published a pamphlet unveiling the designs of Free- 
masonry at the beginning of the Revolution. 

The proclamation issued by the Convention in December 
summoning the proletariats of Europe to rise in revolt against all 


2 The formula ‘Liberty and Equality’ existed in the masonic lodges at 
least thirty years before the Revolution; it was the Martinistes, followers of 
the Portuguese Jew Martinez Paschalis, who added the word Fraternity. 
Saint-Martin, a disciple of Paschalis, in his book Des Hrreurs et de la Vérité 
published in 1775, refers to ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’ as ‘le ternaire 
sacré.” 
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ordered government was the first trumpet-call to World, Revolu- 
tion, and it was the failure to respond to this appeal that defeated 
the Internationalist schemes of the Jacobins. 

In November of 1793 the campaign against religion inaugurated 
by the massacre of the priests in the preceding September was 
carried out all over France. In the cemeteries the cherished 
motto of the Illuminati ‘ Death is an eternal sleep’ was posted 
up by order of the Illuminatus ‘ Anaxagoras’ Chaumette. The 
Feasts of Reason celebrated in the churches of Paris were the 
mere corollary to Weishaupt’s teaching that ‘ Reason should be 
the only code of Man,’ and Robison states that the actual cere- 
monies which fook place when women of easy morals were placed 
on the high altars were modelled on Weishaupt’s plan of an 
‘ Eroterion ’ or festival in honour of the god of Love. 

It was likewise to Weishaupt’s declamations against ‘the 
mercantile tribe ’ that the devastation of the manufacturing towns 
of France and the ruin of her merchants can be traced, whilst the 
campaign against education formed a further part of the scheme 
for destroying civilisation. The Terrorists, in burning down the 
libraries and guillotining Lavoisier on the plea that ‘ the Republic 
has no need of chemists,’ were simply putting into practice 
Weishaupt’s theory that the sciences were ‘ children of necessity, 
the complicated needs of a state contrary to Nature, the inventions 
of vain and empty brains.’ ‘The system of persecution against - 
men of talents was organised,’ a contemporary declared— 
organised, as was the whole system of the Terror, by the Illumi- 
nati and carried out by men who had accepted the guiding principle 
of the sect. For it is Weishaupt’s favourite maxim ‘ The end 
justifies the means’ that we find again in the mouths of the 
Jacobins under the form of ‘ Tout est permis & quiconque agit dans 
le sens de la Révolution.’ The Reign of Terror was the logical 
outcome of this premise. 

But this does not imply that all the Terrorists were Illuminati, 
that is to say, conscious adepts of Weishaupt. It is true that, 
as we have seen, all were Freemasons at the beginning of the 
Revolution, but it is probable that few were initiated into the 
inner mysteries of the Order. The art of Illuminism lay” in 
enlisting dupes as well as adepts, and by encouraging the dreams 
of honest visionaries or the schemes of fanatics, by flattering the 
vanity of ambitious egoists, by working on unbalanced brains, or 
by playing on such passions as greed of gold or power, to make 
men of totally divergent aims serve the secret purpose of the 
sect. Thus although Prince Kropotkine definitely states that 
Robespierre was a member of one of the lodges of the Illuminati 
founded by Weishaupt, contemporaries declare that he had not 
been fully initiated and acted as the tool rather than as the 
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agent of the conspiracy. Indeed amongst all the revolutionary 
leaders one man alone stands out as a pure Illvuminatus—the 
Prussian Baron, Anacharsis Clootz. 

In the utterances of Clootz we find the doctrines of Weishaupt 
expressed with absolute fidelity. Thus in his République 
Universelle the scheme of Weishaupt for welding the whole human 
race into ‘ one good and happy family ’ is set forth at length : ‘ One 
common interest! one mind! one Nation!’ cries Anacharsis. 
‘Do you wish,’ he asks again, ‘to exterminate all tyrants at a 
blow? Declare then authentically that sovereignty consists in 
the common patriotism and solidarity of the totality of men, of 
the one and only nation. . . . The Universe will form one State, 
the State of united individuals, the immutable empire of the great 
Germany—the Universal Republic.’ Or again: ‘When the 
Tower of London falls like the tower of Paris it will be all over 
with tyrants. All the peoples forming only one nation, all the 
trades forming only one trade, all interests forming only one 
interest’ etc. It was Clootz, moreover, who played the most 
active part in the campaign against religion; was it not he who 
had invented the word to ‘ septemberise,’ regretting that they had 
not ‘ septemberised ’ more priests in the prisons, and who openly 
declared himself ‘ the personal enemy of Jesus Christ’? The fact 
that he never revealed himself to be an Illuminatus and never 
referred to Weishaupt was in strict accordance with the rule of 
the Order which we shall find adhered to by every adept in turn. 
‘The Illuminati,’ Professor Renner had declared before the 
Bavarian Court of Inquiry, ‘fear nothing so much as being recog- 
nised under this name,’ and frightful punishment was attached 
to the betrayal of the secret. It is thus that historians unaware 
of the sources whence Clootz drew his theories, or anxious to con- 
ceal the réle of Illuminism in the revolutionary movement, describe 
him as an athiable eccentric of no importance. In reality Clootz 
was one of the most important figures of the whole revolution if 
viewed from the modern standpoint, for it was he alone of all his 
day who embodied the spirit of anti-patriotism and Inter- 
nationalism which, defeated in France of 1793, finally secured its 
triumph on the ruins of the Russian Empire in 1917. 


How then can it be denied that the third stage of the first 
French Revolution, that is to say the Reign of Terror, was directly 
inspired by the Illuminati? In the eyes of clear-sighted contem- 
poraries the matter admits of no dispute ; the Englishman Robison 
and the French Abbé Barruel, writing quite independently of each 
other, clearly traced the whole course of the conspiracy in the 
original documents of Weishaupt ; whilst in Germany, even before 
the great Terror had begun, the connexion between Illuminism 
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and Jacobinism was very clearly recognised. Thus in the Journal 
de Vienne for 1793 we find the following passage : 

~. It is not the French who conceived the great project of changing the 
face of the world; this honour belongs to the Germans. The French can 
claim the honour of having begun its execution and of having followed 
it out to its ultimate consequences, which, as history is there to prove, were 
in accordance with the genius of this people—the guillotine, intrigue, 
assassination, incendiarism and cannibalism. ... Whence comes the eternal 
Jacobin refrain of universal liberty and equality, of the suppression of 
kings and princes who are merely tyrants, of oppression by the clergy, of 
necessary measures for annihilating the Christian religion and establish- 

ing a philosophic religion—a refrain that reminds everyone of the declara- 

tions of Mauvillon, a notable [lluminatus, touching Christianity, of those 
of Knigge and Campe touching State religion? Whence comes it that all 
this harmonises with the ‘Original Writings’ of the Illuminati if there is 
no alliance between the two sects? Whence comes it that Jacobinism has 
partisans everywhere, even in the most distant countries, and how can we 
explain that these, as far as researches can extend, have been in touch with 
Tiluminism ? 


Aloys Hoffman, editor of this Journal, wrote : ‘I shall never 
cease to repeat that the Revolution has come from masonry and 
that it was made by writers and the Illuminati.’ Space unfor- 
tunately forbids further quotations from contemporary writers con- 
firming this opinion—Prince Henry of Prussia, the Comte de 
Vaudreuil, Zimmermann, Géchhausen, Joseph de Maistre, the 
Chevalier de Malet, Lombard de Langres and many others. 

Not in France and Germany alone were the effects of 
Illuminism felt; the universal nature of the movement that con- 
tinued throughout the last decade of the eighteenth century has 
been too little realised by posterity. Everywhere the sect had 
found its adepts—in Belgium, Holland, Spain, Russia, East and 
West alike, the disintegrating doctrines of Weishaupt had spread 
beneath the surface. It was not merely the thrones of Europe 
that were shaken but civilisation itself that trembled to its very 
foundations. England had not been left out of the calculations 
of the conspirators; no less an adept than Cato-Zwack himself, 
as we have seen, visited this country ; Réntgen, Ibiken and Regen- 
hardt followed, and with the aid of the Freemason Thomas Paine 
Illuminism found its way into the revolutionary societies of Great 
Britain. In Scotland it found adepts in the ranks of the ‘ North 
Britons,’ in Ireland amongst the members of the ‘ Irish Brother- 
hood ’ later to be known as the ‘ United Irishmen,’ an association 
organised on masonic lines perfectly distinct from the Catholic 
agitation for the redress of certain grievances, and having for 
its object the abolition of all rank, property and religion. 

Meanwhile the New World had been illuminised. As early as 
1786 a lodge of the Order had been started in Virginia, and this 
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was followed by fourteen others in different cities. The alarm 
that spread through America was not a case of,‘ panic’ but the 
recognition of a very real danger. ‘The Jacobins,’ declared the 
Rev. Jedediah Morse in his famous sermon of the 9th of May 
1798, ‘are nothing more nor less than the open manifestation of 
the hidden system of the Illuminati,’ and the warning was echoed 
from pulpits and platforms all over the country. 

Yet in spite of all such utterances, in spite of the testimony 
of innumerable contemporaries, in spite of the visible effects of 
Weishaupt’s teaching throughout the subsequent history of the 
world, we are asked to believe that [lluminism was a minor and 
transitory movement, its influence on the French Revolution 
imaginary, the belief in its danger a ‘ mare’s nest,’ and with these 
assertions, supported by no shred of evidence, we are to rest con- 
tent. One cannot help wondering why it should be thought worth 
while to devote large and expensive volumes to this view of the 
case.° If Illuminism was of no importance to the world, why 
bother to write about it? If it really died in 1785—that is to 
say, at the time of its suppression in Bavaria—of what interest 
can its dry bones be to us to-day? Does not the idea inevitably 
suggest itself that these exonerations may be held necessary 
because—-in France at least—illuminised Freemasonry has been 
recognised as a real and living danger? 

No, Illuminism is not dead ; its doctrines lived on after the first 
French Revolution, in the diatribes of Fourier and Saint-Simon 
against civilisation, in the anarchic declamations of Bakunin 
(whom Malon, the Socialist, declares to have been a disciple of 
Weishaupt), in the class warfare waged by Marx and Engels; its 
methods and its organisation survived in the Secret Societies, in 
the Grand Orient and in the revived Order of the Illuminati up te 
our own day. Is it without significance that in the very city 
where Spartacus-Weishaupt founded the first lodge of the Illu- 
minati the German World Revolutionists have adopted the name 
of Spartacists? Is it a mere coincidence that the 1st of May, the 
day on which Weishaupt founded Illuminism, was chosen at the 
instigation of the Spartacists Liebknecht and Bebel as ‘ Labour 
Day ’ on which to celebrate the social revolution? Is it an acci- 
dent that the dechristianisation of Russia has been carried out 
on identically the same lines as the dechristianisation of France, 
even to the detail of tying the Bible to the tail of an ass? It is 
not a fagon de parler to say that Bolshevism aims at the destruction 
of Christian civilisation ; it is the avowed intention of the leaders 
and the fundamental doctrine of their creed. ‘ Wherever I went 
* For example Les IJlluminés de Baviére by Le Forestier (1915); New 
England and the Bavarian Illuminati by Prof. Vernon Stauffer (1919); etc. 
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in Russia,’ said the Rev. R. Courtier-Forster on his return from 
that unhappy country, ‘the Bolsheviks explained to me that 
‘“civilisation was all wrong ’’ and must be done away with.” An 
important follower of Lenin observed : ‘We have now been at 
work for two years and you see what we have already done, but 
it will fake us twelve years to destroy the civilisation of the world.’ 
Can we not see Weishaupt smile in his grave at the approaching 
realisation of his dreams? 
Nesta H. WEBSTER. 





THE UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
LIFE 


‘ HERE one feels as perhaps nowhere else the majestic continuity 
of national life.’ These words of Mr. J. W. Mackail might 
perhaps be, challenged even by loyal sons of Eton, about which 
they were written, but they testify to the great part recognised 
by everyone to be played in the unrolling of Britain’s historic 
destiny by our Public Schools. They are the training ground of 
the character, still more than of the intellect, of our youth, and 
aim at allowing body and mind to develop equably and imbibe 
unconsciously lessons drawn from the grand example of our 
fathers amid circumstances of spacious beauty and varied amenity. 
If allusion is nowadays made to Wellington’s ‘The battle of 
Waterloo was won upon the playing-fields of Eton,’ it is as a rule 
with a sneer at the hackneyed unauthenticity ; nevertheless the 
phrase contains a truth that we all feel. Public School training 
aims at the inculcation of clean feeling and dutiful thinking, of 
alacrity in work and play, of the wish to fulfil an injunction now 
very unfashionable with the mass of mankind—‘* Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ ‘ Chiva piano, va sano ; 
chi va sano, va lontano’ might be one of our Public School funda- 
mental mottoes, and, notwithstanding the frequent jibe at the 
comparatively low standard of positive knowledge imparted to the 
boys, contains much wisdom. English Public School boys. may 
not study so hard as pupils of German or Russian Gymnasia did 
in better days, and may leave school less developed mentally ; but 
they do not suffer from the brain exhaustion and eye-strain that 
were the source of constant complaint on the Continent, nor are 
cases of nervous breakdown or emotional precocity and perversion 
nearly so common as the result of our system. Boys do on the 
other hand leave school with a sense of corporate fellowship and 
@ pride in traditions that have a definite value in fitting them 
for the problems they must encounter on the threshold of man- 
hood. This is so widely accepted that it would hardly be possible 
to find in English literature the fun poked by Labiche at 
acquaintance claimed by two men on the ground that they were 
both at the same school. 
115 12 
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Thus much is probably common ground. Many will be found 
to go beyond it, and to claim for Public School training the virtues 
that enabled England to improvise an army of millions and come 
through the furnace of the last four years less scathed than any 
other of the nations that have been exposed to the full heat of 
the flames. The Public School officer, they say, struck the golden 
mean between the generous rashness of the Russians who scorned 
cover and offered themselves to be shot down by the score, and 
the calculated prudence of the Germans who never, if it could be 
avoided, exposed themselves at the head of their men. The 
Englishman ‘ played the game’ in the fullest sense of the word, 
inspiring to caution by his devotion and care, yet ever ready to 
show by his example that he recked little of death in the common 
cause. Granting, however, full weight to this, the majority will 
nevertheless probably hold the opinion that the Public Schools 
are by themselves incomplete and have their chief value in leading 
up to the fuller, riper part of national education that is to be found 
in the Universities. There is distinguished military authority 
for saying that officers who have entered the service from the 
University are superior in many respects to those who go from 
school to Sandhurst ; that their wider grasp of the problems which 
vex the world and the more searching tests applied to their minds 
fit them in a high degree to apprehend the bearing of detail on 
general situations which is essential to the development of serious. 
military talent. The question, however, of more present import- 
ance is what the Universities represent in the life of the nation 
in time of peace, and what place they should and are likely to 
occupy in a world changed and changing more rapidly than is 
comfortable as the result of the passions unchained and the 
ambitions fostered by the most strenuous war of a century and 
of the destruction of wealth upon a scale that would, before it, 
have been considered incredible. 

That Western civilisation is at the parting of the ways is 
plain. The War, it is true, has not reduced us to the straits 
to which the Napoleonic wars brought Great Britain a hundred 
years ago. If we now groan under a stupefying weight of 
taxation, it still is less than that which oppressed our great- 
grandparents. In 1920 we.are far from the state of England in 
1817, when one in every four of the population was a pauper. 
But life is now much more complex than it was then. We depend 
to an incomparably greater extent on the smooth running of social 
mechanism each part of which is interlocked with the rest. The 
least check to development creates adverse influences that react 
with fearful rapidity throughout the whole structure of society. 
The habit of comfort has become not only far more widespread 
but far more definite, and by so much the harder is it for any 
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class to submit to restrictions or to practise restraint. On the one 
hand a considerable number, though a very small prcportion of the 
community, have during the War amassed big fortunes; and this 
number has quickly acquired political power, so that, teste Mr. 
Keynes, the present House of Commons is largely composed of 
‘ hard-faced men, who have done well out of the War.’ On the 
other the classes of manual workers are inspired in their resump- 
tion of peaceful life by the determination to get as many of the 
loaves and fishes for themselves as they can. Hardly a day passes 
but men in one or another trade or service register a demand for 
higher wages in order to keep pace with rising prices. They 
forget, or have never learned, that an unparalleled dissipation 
of the world’s wealth must inevitably be followed by an unprece- 
dented decline in personal well-being. . At the precise moment 
when everyone is poorer they clamour not only to be reinstated 
in their previous position but to acquire means and leisure in 
advance of their previous standard. The example of Russia, 
where the same process took place in 1917, shows the road on 
which this is leading us: to depreciation of the currency, dislo- 
cation of industry, failure of production, ruin, and misery. 
Between the upper millstone of the ‘gold bugs’ or capitalist 
profiteers (were not freights arbitrarily advanced a few weeks ago 
for the reason frankly expressed by the ring operating the rise 
that natural causes were tending to make them fall?) and the 
nether millstone of the trade unions, themselves driven forward 
from within by influences that consciously aim at producing 
anarchy, the great middle classes of brain workers in their want 
of organisation are growing restive: restive at their want of 
organisation, restive at the Government’s subservience to 
organised capital and organised labour, and extremely appre- 
hensive of a future in which, with everyone squeezing his neigh- 
bour, they can be more effectively squeezed than anyone else. 
What, in this welter of greed, selfishness, and ignorance, is the 
position of the Universities? 

‘ Oxford we know, and Durham we know; but what are 
these?’ said that great representative of university life, the late 
Master of Trinity, in one of the delightful sallies whose cruel 
wit was smoothed by the unique charm of speech for which he was 
famous. It was Sir William Riicker who drew forth the question 
by an appearance in the Master’s eyes of lacking in due respect 
for the older university culture. Dr. Butler was perhaps not in 
the fullest sympathy with the aims of an University, like that 
of London, which specialised in examinations and was not based 
on the ideal of a corporate life, with the examination for a degree 
as a seal outwardly set on its conclusion ; but he would certainly 
not have denied that the older Universities were in a state of 
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transition, even before the whole of the social structure, including 
them, was subjected to the violent strain the results of which 
are not yet apparent. The growing change was one of far greater 
importance than questions concerning the abolition or retention 
of compulsory Greek in Responsions or the Little-go. Montagu 
Butler’s predecessor, Dr. Thompson, had been one of the first to 
read the signs of the times. ‘We are none of us infallible,’ he 
said at a college meeting, ‘not even the youngest of us.’ The 
words, sometimes wrongly attributed to Jowett, had not the 
malicious intention often assumed to have inspired them. Dr. 
Henry Jackson, to whom they were spoken, then one of the junior 
Fellows of ‘the college, is the authority for saying that they were 
spoken in kindness. They expressed Thompson’s realisation of 
the difficulties that the reforms then in process would bring upon 
the Universities. The Universities, it is too often forgotten, were 
not founded, nor did they establish their fame, as institutions 
intended to provide a general education for large bodies of men ; 
but as homes of learning, and for the development of scholarship. 
Pensioners and commoners were the result almost of accident, 
but the trend of life has turned their education into one of the most 
important functions that the Universities fulfil. This was 
probably inevitable, and whatever its effect on the Universities, the 
result outside them has been excellent. The Universities take up 
training where the Public Schools leave it off. For the most part 
the material that comes to them may be described as the embodi- 
ment of the principle that Mrs. Maclaren took for the motto of 
the private school she founded near Oxford—‘ Mens sana in 
corpore sano,’ and on it the Universities build solidly. However 
dull or frivolous the freshman who comes up, it is hard if in the 
course of his career at Oxford or Cambridge he does not absorb 
the idea that there are higher aspirations than those of unpurified 
money-grubbing and objects of the mind that he can respect even 
if he cannot understand. The pick of the brains that receive 
nourishment there remain for research work or to teach, or go 
into the service of the State or to the Bar, or back to the Public 
Schools, where they carry on the work of preparing the next 
comers for the same important tasks. A proportion also goes 
directly into political life, though unfortunately a smaller pro- 
portion than formerly. It is unavoidable that the party system, 
even at its best, should pass over many of the best brains in 
England. Sir Henry Maine, whom Lord Acton declared 
Napoleon would have made his Prime Minister, had no place in 
the political world of England. At its best, however, it drew 
largely upon the Universities for its ablest men, and it must have 
been a rare thing for any leading statesman, except in the case 
of Wellington, not to have taken a respectable degree. This age 
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is evidently past. - The distribution of wealth has so greatly 
changed that few university men who have the brains to take 
a first have the money to go into Parliament. First-class 
university men with political ambitions now mostly indulge 
them in the shade of the civil services, and exercise influence in 
the capacity of private secretary to the responsible minister. To 
take instances of those who are no more, one may mention, the 
names of Theodore Davies and Frank Lucas. Fixed fortunes are 
nowadays liable to shrinkage from many causes: hence there is a 
tendency even for those who would formerly, have gone into 
politics, now to take up more directly profitable business. As a 
nation we value luxury, and therefore money, more highly than 
did our grandfathers, and we are beginning to discover that in 
the modern world money spells, power, which is the secret of 
Americans striving for dollars and Jews for the currency of 
every nation. Parliament tends fo be made up of men who have 
graduated in commerce or the administrative side of business, or 
of representatives of great financial houses like Mr. E. 8, 
Montagu, rather than those of those who in previous days were 
assured of a competency and passed through the high intellectual 
training-school of the Universities with the object of applying 
themselves to politics as their chief interest without reference to 
money-making. Intellects of the type of Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Asquith, university men par excellence, are becoming rarer in 
public life, and in fact at the present day these two great 
politicians, descendants through an unbroken line from the 
founders of parliamentary practice, have no successors. 
Changed economic conditions are responsible for the deflection 
of the Universities from one of their classic aims, the preparation 
of men fitted to govern England. At the same time the growing 
demand for business men in public life has not hitherto resulted 
in a greater reliance of business upon the Universities to any- 
thing like the extent of the connexion existing between the two 
in America, There an university education is a definite asset 
which enables those who have had it to make their way in the 
world. The heads of business houses recognise the greater 
elasticity, the wider view, the finer perception possessed by a 
man who. has been to college. With us, though some progress 
has. been made, there is still, whether owing to innate conser- 
vatism or to the fact that English businesses, more often than 
American, are family concerns, far too widespread an idea that 
an university man is on the contrary unsuitable for business life. 
There are, of course, exceptions. Shortly before my time at Cam- 
bridge there was a well-known sporting undergraduate, known 
from the brilliance of his waistcoats as ‘ Blood ’—Smith, I will 
call him. Having decisively failed to take the Poll degree, he 
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went down and, passing along Oxford Street, offered his services 
to a furnishing firm then starting its career with considerable 
“éclat. The fact that he had been at Cambridge caused him to be 
hailed with enthusiasm. He was taken into the business, turned 
his taste from waistcoats to wainscots, and owing to his acquaint- 
ance with the ideas of gentlemen was able to make suggestions 
for the decoration of country houses and yachts that proved in- 
valuable to the firm, which rewarded him with a post of profit and 
responsibility. This incident, which would not have been 
abnormal in the United States, was considered almost un- 
paralleled here. Smith’s success, be it observed, was not the 
outcome of a state of things aimed at by those who clamour to 
have the Universities turned into training colleges for professional 
men, but the result of the gumption of a new firm in recognising 
the value of a general university education for business purposes. 
While changes in the world outside necessarily move the 
Universities also, similar causes affect them directly from within. 
The cost of life has nearly doubled, and the Universities have 
grown poorer. Oxford and Cambridge, as Universities, have 
always been poor, though some of the colleges were rich, but now 
the colleges are suffering too. The Universities were never in a 
position to attract men by the amount of the salaries offered. The 
work itself was the attraction, and the monetary rewards at the 
best of times amounted merely to an assurance of decent living. 
Unmarried professors and lecturers lived formerly in comfort, but 
married men enjoyed certainly far less of the goods of this world 
than the majority of those, admittedly their inferiors in intellect, 
industry, and self-denial, who went into other professions. The 
danger that domestic economic pressure would deter men who 
could earn handsome incomes elsewhere from remaining at the 
Universities was that foreseen by Thompson when the ordinance 
forbidding Fellows to marry was abrogated, and even in the case 
of those who were not attracted away he perceived that domestic 
ties would alter the nature of collegiate life. It is obvious that 
with the fall in the value of money this danger must increase. 
At the same time, although business men in England have not 
recognised, or even deny, the advantage of a general university 
education in their work, they realise more and more that the best 
brains for the purposes of commercial science are to be found 
among the best scientists. As these are at the Universities, 
serious competition is growing between the claims of scientific 
research, which flourishes there, and the far more lucrative call 
of manufacturing chemistry, physics, engineering, and electricity. 
Inspired by the knowledge of what Professors achieved for 
military purposes during the War, this competition is likely soon 
to become more severe from the side of the captains of industry, 
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at precisely the moment when University incomes have shrunk to 
an alarming degree. Professor Tout tells us, that fifty-three 
lecturers and assistant lecturers at Manchester University are in 
receipt of incomes of less than 300/. a year, which is worth cer- 
tainly less than 2001. a year before the War, and compares un- 
favourably with the wages of many skilled artisans, even when 
the difference in the standard of life required of the University 
lecturer is not taken into account. Such a state of things cannot 
conceivably continue if the Universities are to remain efficient, 
whatever their main function is considered to be. It is impera- 
tive that university salaries be largely increased all round, and 
the smaller doubled, otherwise the Universities in the course-of a 
few years will be unable to retain any men of ability sufficient to 
earn a living wage in the world outside. Professor Tout, in 
agreement with the Association of University Teachers, puts the 
minimum salary for a Professor at 1100/., and foresees that in 
technical subjects the Universities may have to be prepared to 
offer twice that figure if they are not to be drained of their best 
men. Appeals for the Universities are not new, but have never 
had the success they deserved. According to the financial expert 
who managed one such appeal some years ago, its chances of 
achieving a result that would set the University in question on 
its legs were ruined by the list being headed by a donation from 
the Chancellor of 10,0001. His interlocutor, a well-known tutor, 
remarked that the figure seemed generous, to which he replied 
that it should have been at least six times the amount. No one 
coming afterwards would give more than the first donation, and 
the total aimed at could not be reached. The same authority 
bemoaned that rich men would spend 70,0001. a year on sport, 
but no one set the fashion of giving really large sums to the 
Universities. It was all a question of example, he said. 
Perhaps some of our new millionaires will take the hint and 
establish a claim to national gratitude in the way that the 
Rockefellers and the Hearsts have done in America. There is 
certainly a wide field for them. 

It is constantly said that we may in the near future expect to 
see a Labour Government in England. Whether or no this 
expectation be fulfilled, it is clear that the greater pressure 
exerted on politics by the representatives of Labour organisations 
and of the schools of Socialist thought grouped round their banner 
is bound to have an influence on the position of the Universities 
in our national life. Broadly speaking, there appear to be two 
trends of opinion in Labour circles on the subject. One is in 
favour of maintaining the Universities more or less as they are, 
but of devising means by which their benefits may become 
accessible to wider classes of the population : the other in favour 
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of radical changes directed towards their development or debase- 
ment into large polytechnic institutions. The former desires to 
conserve the humane character of the older university education, 
and its collegiate character ; the latter to make a complete breach 
with history, and by dexterous legerdemain to produce nurseries 
for a new generation that are confidently hoped to assure. the 
prevalence and victory of Labour, Socialist, or proletarian 
doctrines under whatever particular label these may be advanced. 

What then are the special qualities of English. university life 
that are aimed to be brought within the reach of the classes they 
do not at present touch? In the mind of the man in the street 
‘the Varsity’ obviously means in the first place Oxford and 
Cambridge and only in a lesser degree Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham or London. And we shall not be far wrong in sup- 
posing that the benefits desired are those that are connected 
rather with the social life of the Universities than with their more 
scholastic side. This is not only the most prominent aspect to 
a chance visitor to Oxford or Cambridge, but it is the aspect 
insisted on with all the advertisement of the modern Press, 
which reproduces to millions of readers daily every phase of 
university sport, until it is excusable if many of them believe the 
sneer, that, Oxford and Cambridge are places ‘ where you learn to 
be a gentleman,” implying ‘ and nothing of use,’ to represent the 
truth. It is idle to explain that to fhe majority of undergraduates 
athletics do not constitute the chief interest, and the corollary 
to the assumption that they do is in the minds of many worthy 
citizens, ‘ Why should not my sons have the same chance of high- 
class enjoyment as Lord Harry Dash or the Hon. Isaac Lewi- 
sohn?’ Their sons have in fact as good an opportunity as anyone 
else of winning college scholarships and university prizes if they 
have the brains to. do so, except in the case of the comparatively 
few endowed for the benefit of particular schools ; and in fact con- 
temporary history is full of examples of men who have attained 
distinction at the Universities by the aid of no advantage other 
than their own intelligence and hard work both as boys and as 
undergraduates. There are besides sizarships existing expressly 
for the assistance of those with limited means. When we go 
beyond the academic side of the life, which is far more important 
than most people who have not been through it will believe, we 
come again at once to the economic question. Outside work, 
university life is made up of social intercourse, membership of 
various debating, studious and artistic societies, and games. To 
indulge in these costs money; much, if the full benefit is to be 
reaped from them in the development of character and interests, 
and in any case a sum that is not negligible. Most of the ex- 
penditure of the life is unavoidable. Rooms have to be rented, 
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furniture bought, certain subscriptions are considered all but 
obligatory ; and if hospitality is accepted, it will have to be returned 
on however modest a scale. Twenty years ago it was calculated 
that a man could live respectably at Cambridge, and go up for the 
Long Vacation Term on from 150I. to 2001. a year; on 3001. it 
was possible to partake fully in the life of the place on a moderate 
scale, by which I mean scarcely ever taking cabs, seldom drinking 
alcohol, and not smoking cigars; and it was possible at the same 
time for a man living with his family in Vacation to save. Men 
with 4001. a year were reputed to hunt. -A man belonging to the 
second category would join the Union, and two or three smaller 
societies, play cricket or lawn tennis in summer, and be a member 
of a football or boating club in winter. He would be able to buy 
books and make his rooms look nice, take tickets occasionally to 
places of amusement, dress decently, go walking tours in vaca- 
tion, and make a modest trip abroad, partly for pleasure, partly 
for study, say once a year. The programme is not, I think, 
bewilderingly luxurious ; nevertheless the expenditure is consider- 
able. From the beginning of the ceritury until before the War 
expenses can hardly have decreased very much. Since the War, 
though it may be difficult so soon to fix a standard, they must 
evidently have increased like all other expenses. It would there- 
fore appear hard to devise a method by which to bring the advan- 
tages of modern collegiate life within the reach of all. At the 
Scottish Universities life is cheaper because the collegiate system 
does not exist, and athletics as well as social intercourse are less 
varied. Edinburgh and Glasgow do not provide that part of 
university life which certain persons now denounce as aN appanage 
of the rich at Oxford and Cambridge and clamour to have opened 
up to the poor. If our future rulers resolve to give effect to that 
clamour they will not be able to do it, because balls, bats, rackets, 
clubs, stationery, postage, tobacco, coffee, and buns are not to be 
had without paying for them. And should they resent under- 
graduates who have the money spending it on such harmless and 
often salutary pursuits, there will only be two courses cpen to 
them : either to prohibit individual expenditure at the University 
or to make illegal the above and similar objects of it. 

But if the aspiration to cut the university coat according to 
every man’s cloth must be pronounced Utopian, till all purses 
weigh the same, the alternative policy of destroying university 
tradition root and branch in order to utilise the Universities as 
super-training colleges, must be held ruinous to all that is best 
in them. Even before these troubled times there were false 
friends of the Universities who wished to lead them on the path 
of utilitarianism. The Universities, according to their gospel, 
should take for their ideal the production of apothecaries, 
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plumbers, reporters, or jazz-composers, glorified in the various 
circles of the commercial Paradiso, where approach to the beatific 
vision is proportionate to bank accounts. This is a fatal road, 
for it is one in the race along which the Universities will always 
be beaten by others. Charm they never so wisely, the serpents 
of practical success will dance more readily to the tunes they 
already know. Specialisation at the Universities with one eye 
and more on professional results will not meet with success. To 
be fruitful even on this plane it must be leavened with general 
culture and directed in the first instance at knowledge. The 
way is pointed by the triumph of the law-schools at American 
Universities. They are post-graduate schools, for admission to 
which the possession of a degree is indispensable, and though 
many of their Professors are men who have attained to eminence 
in the practice of the law, the teaching is of a strongly scientific 
character. It is based, that is, on the assumption that the object 
of study is knowledge and not success, and this is the very 
reason why success attends it. The success is so great that men 
who pass well out of the law-schools are assured of good places 
in legal firms at the outset of their professional lives. But as 
conscious cradles for business men, the Universities are bound to 
be a failure. Then they will inevitably fall a prey to agitators 
in search of instruments of propaganda. They will begin to instil 
doctrines, not knowledge, and the doctrines will have to be 
palatable to the political party that gains the power. They will ~ 
become an arena not of differing opinions within themselves, but 
of a struggle for the machinery by which to control education and 
give it the bias desired by those who win. The schools will have 
to follow suit. The last stage of this descensus Averni is 
shown by the state of education to-day in Russia, where the 
Universities have wholly ceased to function and the schools, turned 
by the Bolsheviks into communist seminaries, in practice only 
teach children how to become informers, profiteers, and thieves. 
That this process would probably take longer in England is not 
an argument against its practicability, once the initial impetus 
were given. 

The ambition then to bring within the reach of the poorest 
the advantages of an university education, as they are commonly 
conceived, in the shape of athletics and social life, seems 
chimerical, and the alternative of reducing the Universities as a 
whole to do the work of technical training colleges disastrous. 
Along what lines then can they develop? It should be noted in 
passing that the pursuit of the higher education is far from incom- 
patible with athletic achievement. Not to go back to the days 
of Lord Alverstone and of rowing blues who rose to the Bench, 
Sir Walter Fletcher, a former assistant Professor of Physiology, 
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was one of the most brilliant among English hurdlers and amateur 
champion. Mr. Mackay, the Scottish lawn fennis champion, 
was a Scholar of Trinity.. Mr. C. M. Wells, famous as a triple 
blue, took a first-class in the Classical Tripos and became one of 
the soundest of Eton masters. The general question can only be 
answered by saying that as the repositories of the highest intel- 
lectual tradition of our race, of its true moral standards, as the 
preceptors and practisers of unselfish endeavour, modesty, and 
honour, as the homes of great causes and of great men, the 
Universities have a place of incalculable value in the nation’s life 
and will continue to hold it so long as they do not derogate from 
their ideals. There exists a natural and constant tendency within 
them to broaden the inspiration of education and to humanise 
whatever may remain of excessive concentration on purely 
academic studies. Thoroughness and humanity are not opposed 
to each other but are complementary. There has been no more 
thorough historical scholar than Bishop Stubbs, but there is hardly 
to be found more splendid reading than some of his essays. It 
was the exact scholarship of the ‘sixties, associated with the 
name of Shilleto, that produced at Cambridge the galaxy of talent, 
which no one could accuse of narrowness, called to mind by those 
of Dr. Henry Jackson, A. W. Verrall, Professor Ridgeway, and 
Miss Jane Harrison. The same spirit was transported to Eton 
by the late Mr. F. H. Rawlins, whose recent death is lamented 
by @ wide circle, with an enthusiasm that made him the best 
teacher in the school. Narrowness has long ceased to be the 
mark of university teaching in other walks too. When Mr. G. P. 
Gooch, afterwards M.P. for Bath, one of the most learned 
historical students of our time, was not elected to a Fellowship 
in 1898, the Master of Trinity expressed the hope that his college 
might not be turning another James Anthony Froude from its 
doors. Whatever Trinity was rejecting, it certainly was not this ; 
but the thought showed the Master’s breadth of outlook. SirJ. G. 
Frazer used classics to bridge the gulf between history and 
anthropology, and in magnificent English opened new vistas of 
the beginnings of the religious life of our race, while Professor 
Ridgeway pressed archaeology into a wider service and wrote a 
classic study on the horse, which had the distinction of being 
the only publication of the University Press ever reviewed in 
the Sporting Life. He would indeed be foolish who charged the 
Oxford historical school, that gave England the works of 
Creighton, Froude, and Gardiner, with being out of touch with 
national sentiment. At Cambridge the genius of Seeley contri- 
buted perhaps even more to enlarging the outlook of Englishmen 
on the world, and pointed the way to the comprehension among 
wide classes of the Empire’s place in history. It is needless to 
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dwell on the achievements of Cambridge in science and medicine, 
for they are too well known to need comment; but these studies 
have in the present generation been drawn far closer to those of 
classics and history than formerly. While their votaries specialise 
more, and the mathematical qualification for competitors for the 
Chancellor’s Medal has long been dropped, there is now much 
valuable interchange of thought and opinion between all branches 
of work at the University. Lord Acton said that the only two 
men in Europe competent to write the chapter he had planned in 
the Cambridge Modern History on the Medimval Church were 
Dr. Montague James, now Provost of Eton, and Professor Mayor, 
the commentator of Juvenal, neither of them professed historians ; 
and we have quite recently seen the greatest English physicist 
appointed to the classic post of Master of Trinity. While this 
spirit animates the Universities there is no need for anxiety that 
they will turn back to dry-as-dust egoism, did it ever exist in 
them. If the conclusions.of M. Victor Bérard, whose work seems 
still to be known from the enthusiastic appreciations of Sir 
Theodore Cook, have not ousted the stalwarts of Homeric 
orthodoxy from their entrenchments, at least it may be said 
that his method, the historical method in its broadest and most 
liberal application; holds the field in almost all university work 
to-day. The rapprochement of science and literature has really 
been one of the outstanding features of the last forty years. The 
same elegant and versatile writer who introduced M. Bérard to 
the British public wrote of a great university man, Professor York 
Powell : ‘ He was no lecturer, no fluent public speaker, no pedant, 
and no don. . . . He was an influence embodied rather than an 
university official.’ Officialdom is indeed a vice now hardly to 
be found among the leaders of university life. They are, it may 
be said, an admirable type, and will remain so, whether the 
Universities continue as they are now, at once homes of learning, 
schools of research, and purveyors of general education to large 
bodies of the fairly well-to-do youth of the country, or, shedding 
themselves of the last function, return to the earlier conception 
of them of which All Souls’, with the four Bible Clerks that com- 
pose its total complement of undergraduates, is the most perfect 
existing specimen. In either case an extended system of sizar- 
ships, supported by the State, might bring more poor students 
into touch with their influence. It is to be doubted, however, 
whether any large class in England feels so keen a need of what 
one of Sir James Barrie’s Highland characters calls ‘ the grandest 
thing in the world—education ’ as to go the length he relates of 
two students, father and son, who shared a small room at Aber- 
deen, the father working in,vacation as a crofter, the son as a 
boatman or gillie. Barring the relationship, similar cases might 
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be found at American Universities, but hardly among the English, 
who, as the dramatist’s Mr. Cameron remarks, ‘seem to be able 
to exist without learning.’ 

That the Universities will have to fight for their position is 
almost certain. They are too ancient, too prominent, and too 
important to go unquestioned. They are by many wrongly 
reputed rich, and they are certainly a bulwark of liberty of 
thought. While genuine reformers wish to help them on the 
path of noble effort, from other quarters greedy eyes will be cast 
on them and many jealousies aroused. The men at the back of 
the shop steward and the block vote system cannot indefinitely 
endure so powerful a source of free opinion without attempting 
to gain control of it. Carlyle’s formula of the ‘ cash-nexus ’ must 
be revised in the sense that the bosses of the wage-earners’ 
machine desire, and the attempt may be made before long to 
impose subservience to their dictates as the only passport to a 
livelihood. Those who know Jack London’s striking book The 
Iron Heel cannot have failed to notice how his forecast is 
beginning to be fulfilled, but inversely. Instead of an immoral 
combination of capital intended to introduce despotism over the 
working-class, a prophecy long since falsified by industrial 
developments here, we are within sight of a combination designed 
by the organisers of certain portions of that class to introduce a 
tyranny over the whole community. It is then that the great test 
of the Universities will come. Jack London pictured a dis- 
tinguished Professor driven from his University to ruin and 
imprisonment in a lunatic asylum by the machinations of trust 
magnates. It is clear in fact that should such pressure be 
exerted it will come from the side of those who would enforce 
‘the dictatorship of the proletariat,’ inevitably ending in a dicta- 
torship of a minority within the class of manual workers over 
them too, in forced labour, and peonage maintained by starvation, 
the lash, and the machine-gun. Whatever may be the immediate 
future of the Universities, their task will be to resist this male- 
ficent endeavour and to hold high their heads as guardians of the 
rights of intellectual sincerity and fearless criticism, and of the 
ancient freedom of England. 

JOHN POLLOCK. 











THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


A TERRIBLE CENSUS 


THE Report of the Ministry of National Service founded on the 
physical examination of nearly two and a half million of men of 
military age by National Service Medical Boards is sorry reading. 
It reveals a condition of national health that ought to fill us with 
sorrow and with shame, but also with thankfulness and pride. 
It is a sorrow and a shame that after two generations of honest 
endeavour on the part of Government so deplorable a condition 
of public health should exist; it is an occasion for thanksgiving 
and of pride that a nation so handicapped should have endured so 
well, and should have borne itself so gaily and so gallantly in the 
face of overwhelming odds. 

The organisation of the Medical Department of the Ministry 
of National Service came into operation on November 1, 1917, 
and had been at work for twelve months before its labours were 
closed by the Armistice. Its object was to examine the men 
called up under the Military Service Acts, and to divide them into 
Grades or Classes according to their degree of fitness for military 
service. Thus there was afforded a wonderful and unique 
opportunity to make a detailed medical survey of the male popu- 
lation of Great Britain. In consequence of the researches of the 
Medical Commissioners the Government and the nation are 
furnished with the information that is necessary to enable us to 
set our house in order and to redeem the past. 
To quote from the Introduction to the Report : 


A modern army is a collection of individuals not differing in kind from 
a large industrial community. Speaking broadly, therefore, every man 
who is fit to earn his living in civilian life is also fit to be employed in 
some capacity suited to his condition in the Army. 

Acting on previous knowledge it was proposed to sort out the 
men into four Grades according to their physical fitness. 

Grade I. consisted of men of full normal standard of health 
and strength capable of enduring physical exertion suited to their 
age. These were ready for active service. 

Grade II. contained those men who for various causes, such 
as being subject to partial disability, do not reach Standard I. but 
who have no progressive organic disease and who have fair sight 
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and hearing. These would become ready for active service after 
‘some correction and 

Grade III.—Those who present marked physical disabilities, 
or such evidence of past disease that they are not considered fit to 
undergo the degree of physical exertion required for the higher 
grades. Ezamples—men with badly deformed toes, severe flat 
foot, some cases of hernia, and varicose veins. These men were 
fit for clerical and other sedentary occupations. 

Grade IV.—These men were totally and permanently unfit. 

It is to be remembered that even in civilian life it is only the 
first two Grades of men who are really good citizens from the 
physical point of view. Consideration of the physical conditions 
revealed by the Report ought to inspire every individual in the 
nation with the determination that we will put an end to the 
national reproach we cannot but recognise. 

Some people have tried to defend our national standard of 
health by alleging that the doctors were disposed to undue depre- 
ciation of the human material before them. As a matter of fact 
the work was so well done that only 1.4 per cent. of the men 
examined asked for re-examination, and of this tiny percentage 
less than half was allowed. 

In the classification made approximately— 

36 per cent. of the men examined were placed in Grade I., 
i.e. about 1 in 3. 

20 per cent. were placed in Grade II., i.e. about 1 in 5. 

31 per cent. were placed in Grade III., i.e. about 1 in 3. 

10 per cent. were placed in Grade IV. 

Putting this in another way— out of every nine men of military 
age in Great Britain between November 1917 and November 1918, 
three were really fit, two definitely infirm (but capable of improve- 
ment), three were incapable of strenuous physical exertion, and 
the remaining man was ‘a chronic invalid with a precarious hold 
on life.’ 

It has been suggested that this examination was made on the 
poor remains of 2 fine population from which all the good speci- 
mens had been already drained. In the popular imagination the 
men who rushed to the recruiting stations in 1914 were the flower 
of the nation. It is true that they included many of the noblest 
and the best of our race, but many of them were not of the first 
order of physical fitness. Their patriotic enthusiasm carried them 
over many difficulties, and they had to pass one doctor only—not a 
Board. In many cases these ardent spirits inhabited frail bodies 
which broke down under the severity of training and were finally 
sent back to civilian life. 

As a matter of fact the men examined in the spring of 1918, 
when the most dire need existed, included many stalwart men 
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from ‘ protected industries,’ such as miners, agriculturists, and 
fishermen. This examination also included a crop of lads eighteen 
years of age who should have been healthy and free from disable- 
ment. These two classes were diluted by individuals who had 
been rejected before, and by a small number of men between 
forty-one and fifty-one years of age. In two classes of conscripts, 
boys of eighteen and the older men, the Examining Boards found 
‘ virgin crops ’—they were not the ‘ gleaning of grapes when the 
vintage was ended.’ In the case of the lads of eighteen just 
emerging from adolescence into manhood we have those who ought 
to represent the nation at its fittest, unspoiled by overwork, by 
alcoholism, and by debauchery. 

The results of the examination of the industrial classes of boys 
shows a disastrous state of their health and reveals the shocking 
condition of their environment Of 1070 industrial lads eighteen 
years of age, the average height was 58.2 inches, the average 
weight was 91.3 pounds, and the average chest measurement was 
30.87 inches. With an average height of less than five feet, a 
weight of about 64 stone, what wonder that a heavy percentage 
was rejected for ‘ poor physique’ ? The Commissions found that 
these lads were generally badly paid, poorly fed, badly housed, 
that they did not appreciate their own danger, and had no desire 
for healthier conditions of life. They were contented to work on 
day after day for so poor a reward, and had no energy to play 
cricket and football, although they liked to attend matches as 
spectators. Tuberculosis was very common amongst these lads, 
chiefly in the form of consumption, especially among those whose 
work kept them indoors exposed to heat, foul air, and dust. 
Such was the condition of the ‘ virgin crop’ of the young men of 
England, the fathers of the next generation. 

Another ‘ virgin crop’ consisted of the men aged forty-one to 
fifty-one in 1917. They had not undergone recruitment during 
the earlier years of the War, a small number only had insisted 
on joining the Colours, but there was no military demand for these 
men who were needed to keep things going in civilian duties 
and who in many cases had several children to support. These 
men were therefore a perfectly fair sample of the relatively young 
manhood of the country, men in the prime of life who should have 
been those 

On whose bold visage middle age 
Had lightly set her signet sage, 

Yet had not quenched the open truth 
And fiery vehemence of youth. 


Alas for us! These men were found to be ‘old men at forty.’ 
To attain to Grade I. it was not necessary for them to possess 
the muscular strength nor the alert agility demanded of younger 
men for this Grade. The men of each age-limit were judged by 
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what was fairly to be expected at that age. What was the result? 
In Salford, of 1877 average men only 153 or 8 per cent. had no 
disability. About 20 per cent. were fit for Grade I, 34 per cent. 
for Grade II, while 46 per cent. fell into Grades III and IV. 

These terrible figures indicate the results produced on these 
men by their work, temperament, and climate. The Com- 
missioners found that they were hardworking, industrious, 
and that from an early age they had been absorbed in 
industry, that is to say—business or industrial life began 
for them when they left school, and became their habit, 
their ruling passion. They worked for unduly long hours 
—masters as well as men—they were too exhausted for 
games or exercise in the evenings. Their work was carried out 
in bad conditions, in a hot moist atmosphere which led to extreme 
weariness and laid them open to contract catarrhs and bronchitis 
when they turned out into the raw damp and cold. Well may the 
Report say ‘It is not good national hygienic economy to aim at 
immense commercial and industrial success if by so doing you 
produce a race of seniles at forty.’ These are strong words and 
very painful for all who love their country, and still more for 
those who justly admire the business and other fine qualities of our 
commercial and industrial men. 

The trouble is not irremediable, for in some areas the clerks 
who share to a great extent in the environment of their employers 
and the workpeople have endeavoured, not altogether without 
success, to work out their own salvation. 

Out of 1000 men taken from each social class—employers, 
clerks, craftsmen, and open-air workers—we find the following 
results in terms of fitness: Employers 62:2 per cent., Clerks 
66.5 per cent., Craftsmen 62.8 per cent., Open-air workers 
65 per cent. The clerks, we are told, feel it a duty to 
live hygienic lives; they play games, cycle, and get into 
the country as much as is possible. They are generally 
sober, and try in all ways to keep fit, knowing that a 
breakdown in health probably means loss of appointment. The 
employers on the other hand have no fear of dismissal, but they 
have to bear more anxiety and responsibility. The open-air 
workers were probably pulled down by low wages and poor food, 
especially during the very important years of adolescence. 

In the setting of the standards help was afforded by the fact 
that health and fitness are found practically to go very generally 
with certain measurable characteristics, such as a certain height, 
weight, chest-girth, and power of chest expansion. It is true 
that a tall, well set-up youth may be the victim of tuberculosis or 
rheumatism, but he is much more likely to have resisted the 
attacks of these diseases than is a man of generally poor physique. 
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In this manner a standard was set by the measuring of 1000 
Cambridge students—the number of men needed for a battalion of 


“ soldiers. It was found that more than half the men measured 


5 feet 9 inches, and that 70 per cent. of them measured more than 
5 feet 8 inches. This gave 700 out of the 1000 as being Grade I 
so far as stature was concerned. Grade II was made up of 200 
men between the heights of 5 feet 6 inches and 5 feet 8 inches. 
The shorter men, down to 5 feet 4 inches, represented 7.5 per 
cent., 75 or three platoons only, while the individuals under 5 feet 
4 inches numbered 25 or one platoon only. Thus the 1000 students 
gave 700 + 200 + 75 + 25; but inasmuch as only 700 can be 
regarded as Grade I men, the other numbers have to be reckoned 
as 200 x # = 150, 75 x 4 = 37.5, and 25 x 3 = 6.25: adding up 
these results we find that the students had an army (or, if you 
like, a citizen value) of 893.75 units. To put it shortly the value 
was 89.3 of the total possible value. 

As a concrete fact the Commissioner of the Midland and East 
Yorkshire region found of 1000 men examined he had Grade I 
545, Grade II 205, Grade III 195, and Grade IV 55. These 
numbers multiplied by their appropriate co-efficients gave an index 
of 810.5 of average fitness. 

On the other hand the examination of 7718 men at Leicester 
in June 1918 gave an index of average fitness of 630 only. 

The true index of ‘efficient fitness’ of any sample of 
population is the percentage of Grade I men it can produce. 
Apparently this, at a very moderate estimate, should be 70 per 
cent. 

The result of the ‘ National Census’ was to show great varia- 
tions in different areas of the country. Thus in June 1918 Wigan 
gave nearly 80 per cent. while Leicester yielded only 19 per cent. 
Grade I men. 

In order to understand these and similar variations it is neces- 
sary to follow carefully the investigations made as to race, work, 
housing, and other conditions, in fact to study the influence of 
heredity and of environment on our people. The unit of fitness 
must be ascertained for all areas of the country, and we must hope 
that further information may be forthcoming as to how far the 
‘Grading’ of the men by the Medical Boards was justified by 
their endurance of training, and of the hard work and exposure 
of the final push. This last and very important item of know- 
ledge was not available when the Report was drawn up, but 
probably it will be available when all the records are collated and 
edited. 

The findings of the Commission justified the natural expecta- 
tion that the standard of health and efficiency would be highest 
among classes of the population whose work involves strenuous 
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physical exertion, whose work keeps them in the open air, and 
whose work is well paid, so that they can command sufficiency of 
food, warmth, and lighting. The three great classes whose work 
involves the most strenuous exertion are the miners, agricul- 
turists, and fisherfolk; but while we should expect the people 
working on the land and those constantly in the sea breezes to 
attain a high standard of health, the fact that miners are among 
the most stalwart classes needs explanation. To the ordinary 
man the circumstances of a miner’s work, strenuous, but done in 
a cramped and uncomfortable position, and in the bowels of the 
earth, seem unlikely to promote health and vigour. They would 
at first sight seem to compare unfavourably not only with agricul- 
turists and fishermen but even with gun-makers and other metal 
workers., The answer to this riddle seems to be the fact that the 
miner’s wages enable him to secure better food and home com- 
forts, while the absence of exhausting heat prevents him from 
developing the fatal and urgent thins for alcohol which is common 
among metal-workers. 

The actual condition of the population of Great Britain taking 
good and bad areas together and comparing them with Keith’s 
standard gives appalling results. Ketth’s Indez is 89.3. 

Index ay found 


Great Britain ‘ ; . , . 70.9 deficit 18.4 
Wales... fs : : ; : . 76.5 

Scotland ’ ; ‘ . 4 . 74.7 

North of England . , ‘ ; - 73.5 

London and 8. England ‘ . . 66.7 

East Midland and Yorkshire P . 81 

Sheffield r , 3 ‘ . 7 

Leeds ‘ { ‘ r é - 6 

Leicester : ; : g ; - 66.1 


Among the causes of poor physique, of illness, and of death, 
found and commented on by the Commission, one finds, as would 
be expected, unhealthy employments, such as gun-making, brass 
casting, nail casting, cotton weaving, steel manufacture. In 
some of these employments there is heavy and exhausting work, 
in some much injurious dust, and.in all excessive heat. The 
effects on the workers are bad physically and morally. They 
suffer from strain of work, exhaustion by heat, and their lungs 
are injured by the dust. Their wages are perhaps sufficient, 
perhaps they are not, but much of the money goes in drink to 
quench the terrible thirst and to procure a sense of well-being. 
These workers are badly housed, badly fed, they have no domestic 
comfort, and in some cases the working conditions are bad. 
Unfortunately in many instances the work is casual, there is no 
guarantee of permanency, and it needs a high degree of morality 
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and a strong sense of duty to be faithful to an employment that 
is only too likely to be unfaithful to the worker. 

~. The housing of the working classes is bad and unhealthy all 
over the country, and not only in the towns and urban districts. 
The ccuntry cottages are often ill built, inconvenient, damp, and 
withozt a supply of clean water. In the towns conditions are as 
bad and there is not the compensation of pure air. The Com- 
mission reports : 

In parts of Birmingham there are not only too many houses per acre 
without open spaces, but the houses are badly arranged, huddled together 
in obscure, ill-ventilated courts where the sun seldom penetrates and in 
which it is impossible to obtain fresh air. The houses in themselves damp 
and dirty are made worse by insanitary conveniences ventilating into them. 
The filth of years is stored between the floors and ceilings, ready to take 
advantage of the many cracks to spread all sorts of disease. 


What wonder that the death-rate of such areas is said to be 
70 per cent. to 100 per cent. higher than that of other working- 
class districts in the city, and what wonder that the Infantile 
Mortality Rate should be almost 500 in the 1000? With such 
conditions of life who would be surprised that the brass casters and 
nail casters are terribly heavy drinkers, that they suffer from 
phthisis in early life, and later on from alcoholism and the serious 
diseases for which it is responsible? 
No wonder that the Commissions record as their opinion : 


If an analysis were made of the children born in the slum areas and 
who eventually grow up Grade I., the result would be so appalling that no 
Government would have the slightest difficulty in passing any measure 
which would remedy this evil. Until we spend a large sum of money on 
improving the surroundings of the young, no other remedies will raise the 
index of fitness to a normal level and would be almost useless. 


The story would be incomplete if some reference were not 
made to the influence of large communities of aliens on our vital 
statistics. The Commissions state that their ‘ Black List’ for 
London consists of Mile End, Whitechapel, Stepney, London 
Docks, Bethnal Green, and Bow. These districts correspond to 
the distribution of a large alien population which lives in exces- 
sively overcrowded houses, and under the worst conditions of 
squalor and filth. They naturally suffer from a high percentage 
of tuberculosis. 

A very large percentage of our male population fails to reach 
the standard of fitness for age. If additional justification were 
needed of the continual appeals of the medical profession for 
improved conditions of housing and of work for our industrial 
population, it is surely to be found here. A grave national emer- 
gency has shown to all where our nation is in standard of fitness. 
It remains to apply the appropriate remedies to secure for each 
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citizen the opportunity to grow and develop a full measure of 
fitness and by these means to eliminate the Black Areas for good. 

The present industrial unrest and the constantly recurring 
strikes are a trouble to everyone and a grave menace to our 
political and economic stability. Still, may we not hope that 
they are the birth-throes by virtue of which a healthier and better 
England is coming to birth ?—an England in which goodness shall 
not be so difficult, and bodily and mental soundness so terribly 
handicapped ? 

The patriot and philanthropist do not know where to begin. 
Poverty, misery, alcoholism, selfishness, and ungodliness imprison 
our people in a vicious circle: we are chained and bound by our 
national derelictions and sins; but the lesson of war, ‘ each for all 
and all for each,’ should inspire us with strength and courage to 
break our bonds and to stand up in true freedom—freedom to 


serve our country and our God. 
Mary ScHARLIEB. 











































































































THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE POLITICAL BASIS OF TRADE 
UNIONISM 


My subject is narrowly defined. I speak only of the Trade Unions 
which have existed in England for nearly a hundred years, which 
were at one time treated as criminal conspiracies and afterwards 
recognised as lawful associations, which were once small and 
almost impotent but are now large and powerful. They are 
conscious of power, perhaps over-conscious, and they are beginning 
to appreciate the responsibilities of power. In a recent number 
of The Round Table will be found this statement : 

The Labour Movement of Great Britain is almost as much awake to-day 

to the responsibilities which it carries as it is to the tremendous power which 
it commands. 
I think that is too favourable an estimate, but the sense of responsi- 
bility is certainly growing. What is called the Labour Movement 
includes more than the Trade Unions; I confine myself to them. 
I put aside Syndicalists, Guild Socialists, and the like, though 
what I shall say applies to them with little modification. I put 
aside much that concerns Trade Unions; I do not meddle with 
their economic action, confining myself to their political aspect, 
but I shall use this word in a large sense. 

Political theory and practice depend on the fact that man, 
as we know him, is naturally and inevitably a social being. He 
cannot live a purely individual life. An attempted life so lived 
would not be a human life at all. Even Crusoe’s maimed 
human life on his island was possible only by reason of 
his social training and of the fragmentary social equip- 
ment which he recovered from the wreck of his ship. Every 
man, therefore, must live in association with his fellows. There 
is an almost boundless variety of association. It varies from the 
patriarchal family of the desert to the organisation of the Roman 
Empire or the Constitution of the United States, from the village 
slate club to National Insurance, from a gang of thieves in White- 
chapel to the Imperial Army of Germany. ‘If there be no 
justice in it,’ said St. Augustine, ‘what is a kingdom but 
brigandage on a large scale?’ Associations are not watertight 
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compartments; a man may belong to a score, and in each of 
them have associates who belong to another score. 

No limit can be set to the making of associations. Not only 
can men make them, but they can hardly help doing so. There 
is an agglutinative element in human nature, by virtue of which 
contact becomes adhesion. It varies in degree. Some men are 
clubbable, others are inclined to be morose ; some are expansive, 
some reserved; some combine quickly, others slowly and with 
reluctance. It has been said that if twelve Americans found 
themselves on a desert island, their first thought would be to hold 
an election. A mining camp in the old days of Nevada probably 
showed the nearest possible approach to individualistic anarchy ; 
what happened? A Vigilance Committee emerged; some hang- 
ing and some shooting was done, and a Social Order stood firm. 

It is important to observe that an association, of whatever 
kind, is not a mere crowd, a congeries of individuals. It is a unit; 
it has some kind of soul. There is, indeed, a psychology of the 
crowd ; men clustered in a market-place or gathered into a hall 
have some common emotions, and even some common thoughts ; 
but the psychology of an association reaches farther, and extends 
to a common will, producing common action. An association is 
a true community ; it is more or less a corporate being. 

In the bewildering variety of such communities, two kinds 
may be distinguished. There are those to which a man belongs 
by force of circumstances, and there are those to which he attaches 
himself by an act of his own will. The family is a community 
of the first kind ; we did not choose our parents, our brothers and 
sisters. A political association based on territory is of the same 
kind. You belong to the Borough of St. Pancras because you 
live in Kentish Town. You may go and live there of your own 
free will, but. you have no choice in regard to this consequence 
of your living there. Legal nationality, as now understood, is 
based on this principle, not without complications. The modern 
State is a community of men inhabiting a certain territory, and 
normally all the inhabitants are members of the State; excep- 
tions are marked as exceptions. ‘Except by a special privilege, 
as in some treaties of peace, no man is free to choose his own 
nationality. A voluntary community knows no such limits. 
There is no difficulty about an international association. 

To avoid misconception I must observe that there are some 
communities which may be diversely placed in these two kinds 
according to the point of view from which they are regarded. 
The Christian Church is one. A theologian will say that a man 
becomes a member of the Church by no act of his own, but by 
an act of God, and that membership is obligatory. A statesman 
or a lawyer, on the other hand, will probably refuse to regard 
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the Church as anything but a voluntary association, and will 
treat its canons exactly as he would treat the rules of a cricket 
club or a benefit society. 

It is obvious that & man may be a member of many different 
communities. If two communities to which he belongs come 
into conflict, he may act with one against the other; and con- 
versely the community against which he acts may have the right, 
and perhaps the power, to inflict disciplinary punishment upon 
him for such action, whether by expulsion or otherwise. 

The modern State, however, usually tries to limit this 
freedom. Peculiar rights and powers are claimed for it. A 
community like others, it is regarded as more than this; its 
authority is extended, not over a department of man’s life, but 
over the whole. The State is called omnipotent. Dr. Figgis 
taught us to use a more exact word ; the State is said to be omni- 
competent. Nothing lies outside its purview. Some things may 
be neglected ; de minimis non curat lex, and even big things 
may be wisely passed over, but they are all within the legitimate 
province of the State and its law. It follows that other com- 
munities have no independent standing; they exist only by 
permission of the State, or on sufferance. 

This theory of the State was gradually formed as Europe 
emerged from the Middle Ages. It had two origins, juristic and 
philosophic, both drawn from the reservoir of the ancient world,. 
Greek and Roman. In the twelfth century the revived study of 
the Civil Law was at first used only to shore up the tottering fabric 
of the pretentious Roman Empire in the possession of German 
Kings; in the fourteenth century it developed, under the hand 
of masters like Marsiglio of Padua, a theory of an absolutely 
sovran people entrusting all powers to a representative Princeps ; 
a theory which was soon found applicable to the nascent States 
of Europe. In the thirteenth century came the reinforcement 
of philosophy. The Schoolmen discovered Aristotle, and in 
Aristotle the notion of a completely independent and self-sufficing 
city as the normal form of association for all the higher purposes 
of human life. The conception of the societas perfecta emerged, 
and was applied first to that unitary Christian commonwealth of 
which men dreamed, then by Bartolus of Sasso-ferrato to the 
civic republics of Italy, and finally to Church and State alike as 
men became conscious of their separate existence. The Modern 
State was born as a societas perfecta, possessed of all powers, 
though using but few, omnicompetent in human life. 

And what of other communities, convents and colleges and 
gilds and the like? They swarmed on the ground ; they sprang 
up like mushrooms, to endure like oaks. They were the very 
substance of human life in the Middle Ages. The Complete 
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Society did not like these interlopers; what could be made of 
them? Canonists and Jurists vied with each other in tackling 
the problem, and there issued the Law of Corporations. In a 
brief treatise on that branch of the law, Mr. Herbert Smith 
has caustically reviewed its origin, somewhat in the spirit of 
Professor Maitland. It was first ascertained that such communi- 
ties could be created only by the fiat of the Complete Society ; 
then, since they existed in considerable numbers without any 
evidence of such a fiat, lawyers adopted the comfortable assump- 
tion of a charter once granted but now lost and forgotten. ‘ All 
this at least we say,’ remarks Mr. Herbert Smith, ‘ although we 
may not believe.’ Thus all existing communities were brought 
within the Law of Corporations—a great convenience to Henry 
the Eighth when he set out to confiscate the monasteries—and 
all new communities were to start with a veritable charter. 
There was one notable exception. Those venerable societies 
which own the Inns of Court, and incidentally control the prac- 
tice of law in England, have jealously exempted themselves from 
the Law of Corporations. One is reminded of a peculiarity of 
the Pharisees. 

The theory of the omnipotent State has two forms, idealist 
and empirical. The former we associate with the name of Hegel 
and other philosophers who in the nineteenth century found the 
Prussian State a fairly accurate copy of an ideal construction 
eternal in the heavens; more mundanely considered, it was the 
ultimate and all-embracing form of human solidarity. This kind 
of thing does not appeal to Englishmen. An empirical theory 
suits them better. There is an empirical theory of home pro- 
duction. It begins with Thomas Hobbes and his Leviathan; it 
is complete in John Austin’s doctrine of Sovranty. According 
to this theory the State is in point of fact an organisation formed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the general will, and imposing 
that general will on all individual persons. It is added that in 
point of fact the State can do this. It has absolute power over 
human actions, which may be exercised with any degree of 
gentleness and tolerance, but remains absolute. It can secure 
obedience. 

Both theories are rounded to completeness, without logical 
flaw. The weakness of both is that they run full tilt against 
obstinate facts of human life. Human life goes on generating 
independent societies, without asking permission of the ideal all- 
embracing State, whether this be sought in a philosophic heaven 
or on the sands of Prussia. Associations grow spontaneously in 
England, without authorisation from the empirically Sovran 
State ; unchartered libertines see to it ; and some of these societies 
have a disconcerting habit of successfully defying the omnipotence 
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of Parliament. The Legislature and the Judicature frown on 
them, declare them criminal conspiracies; and they prosper. 
Some prohibitions are effective ; you forbid a partnership in trade 
of more than twenty persons without legal incorporation, and 
perhaps you can make trading impossible for the disobedient. 
The Society of Lincoln’s Inn, by the way, is once more exempt, 
and left free to carry on the business of letting apartments. The 
Sovran State tempts many associations, by the offer of privileges 
and conveniences, to seek legal incorporation, but some remain 
obdurate. It cannot be helped, and Mr. Herbert Smith has to 
complain of ‘legal conclusions which conflict sharply with the 
substantial facts of life.’ 

This complicated state of things has been admirably reviewed 
by Mr. Harold Laski, formerly of New College, Oxford, and now 
attached to the Department of History in Harvard University. 
His book—The Problem of Sovereignty—is a criticism of the 
Omnicompetent State, which he shows to be an unreality. The 
associations which he calls to prove their independence are for the 
most part religious communities. He deals first with the Free 
Church of Scotland and the political theory of the Disruption. 


The Presbyterians of 1843 [he says] were fighting the notion of a unitary 
State. To them it seemed that the society to which they belonged was no 
mere cog-wheel in the machinery of the State, destined only to work in 
harmony with its motions. They felt the strength of a personality which, 
as they urged, was complete and self-sufficient. 


To secure freedom they abandoned endowments. Sixty years 
later a famous judgment of the House of Lords denied them 
this dearly bought freedom. It seemed a tragic issue ; but an Act 
of Parliament reversed some of the effects of the judgment, and 
this amounted to an incomplete surrender on the part of the 
State. 

Mr. Laski then turns to the political theory of the Oxford 
Movement. This was, like the Scottish Disruption, an assertion 
that the Church is a complete society, fundamentally independent 
of the State, though inevitably subject to the State in respect of 
the possession and use of material property. Its culminating 
movement was the passive resistance to the Public Worship 
Regulation Act of 1874. Having myself taken a small part in 
that resistance, I vividly remember its incidents. It gathered to 
a head in one small point. All were agreed that the Dean of 
Arches had a spiritual authority to which obedience was due; 
the Act provided that Lord Penzance should be ‘ deemed’ to be 
Dean of Arches; a loosely organised group of clergymen and 
laymen refused to deem him anything of the kind and defied his 
authority. Some clergymen were committed to prison, according 
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to law, until they should purge their contumacy by submission. 
Most of them were released, after a brief incarceration, because 
of technical flaws detected in the proceedings. One remained in 
prison for nineteen months, and was then discharged, on the 
motion of Lord Penzance himself, without making any sub- 
mission of any kind. It was an act of surrender. From that 
day till now no proceedings have been taken under the Act. It 
remains on the Statute Book, a dead letter, and a Royal Com- 
mission has reported that it is morally impossible to enforce it. 

Mr. Laski then comments on the establishment of the 
Romanist hierarchy for England in the year 1851, the political 
rage that it excited, and Lord John Russell’s futile Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, which Cardinal Wiseman and his colleagues merely 
ignored; no attempt even was made to enforce it, and it was 
afterwards repealed with contempt. Another surrender of the 
omnipotent State. He passes thence to the Kulturkampf in 
Germany, showing how the Church stood up to the ideal Prussian 
State in the plenitude of its power, with Bismarck at the helm, 
and compelled the abandonment of the greater part of the Falk 
Laws. 

Turning to more recent events, Mr. Laski illustrates two 
movements of a purely secular character, the Ulster Covenant 
and the strike of the Welsh miners in 1916. We have gone a long 
way about to come round to the Trade Unions, but we arrive. 
It is still the same tale. The Federation of Miners’ Unions, says 
Mr. Laski, nullified the Munitions Act. It was a tremendous 
thing todo. The Munitions Act was an emergency measure for 
time of war ; here, if anywhere, you would expect the omnipotent 
State to impose its will. The omnipotent State gave way. If 
this be omnipotence, what is weakness? 

This resistance to the State which I have been describing is 
not lawlessness. It is a conflict between two laws. Men are 
members simultaneously of two independent societies, each 
having its own common will, and issuing its own commands. If 
the commands clash what shall the members do? They must 
elect which command they will obey. The Kulturkampf, says Mr. 
Laski, ‘demonstrated that men belong not to one all-inclusive 
group, the State, but to a variety of groups, and that in the last 
resort they will follow the demands of their conscience.’ It is 
demonstrated equally by the intention, at least, of the Ulster 
Covenant, and by the action of Trade Unions. Perhaps we had 
better not speak of conscience here, but of political judgment. 
There is a divided allegiance, and men will incline to this or to 
that authority as they judge best. 

The empirical basis of the omnicompetent State is gone. The 
theory depends on the supposition that the State can always 
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enforce its will on all its members, either by punishment or by 
the steady pressure of law. The facts show that it cannot. 
Isolated individuals it may repress, but it is sometimes helpless 
against organised societies. 

A Trade Union, politically defined, is an independent society, 
not legally incorporated, not deriving any privileges or powers 
from the State, but created by the power, inherent in human 
nature, of forming associations which have a corporate reality. 
Like the State, it makes laws for its members, and enforces them, 
on the whole, rather more successfully than the State; it gives 
commands, and they are obeyed. ‘The sovereignty of the 
State,’ says Mr. Laski, ‘ does not in reality differ from the power 
exercised by a Church or a Trade Union.’ Writers of newspapers 
sometimes apply to Trade Unions, perhaps unconsciously, words 
which indicate familiar attributes of sovranty. We were told 
last autumn that the National Union of Railwaymen had 
presented an ‘ultimatum’ to the British Government. There 
was at the same time much talk of a ‘ Triple Alliance.’ The use 
of these terms of international diplomacy is illuminating. More 
than analogy is involved. On this occasion the ultimatum led 
to war—freely so called. The British State put up an excellent 
fight, and was, on the whole, victorious; but the peace which 
followed was not an imposed peace; it was a negotiated peace. 
If the Triple Alliance, instead of furthering negotiations, had 
taken the field in support of the railwaymen, it is uncertain what 
the result. would have been. 

Trade Unions, then, are independent societies. But their 
members are members also of a State. Two modes of political 
action are therefore open to them, commonly known as consti- 
tutional action and direct action. In constitutional action they 
direct their members to use the vote for the purpose of influencing 
Parliament. Direct action is an attempt to impose their will on 
others than their own members; it closely resembles the action 
taken by a State in blockading the ports of a more or less hostile 
country. Constitutional action must be national, unless indeed 
the League of Nations grows beyond expectation, but direct 
action may have a wider range. Trade Unions are beginning to 
federate internationally, and great results may follow. They will 
have power like that of an international Church. 

There are many possible forms of direct action. It is no new 
thing, though it seems unfamiliar to us. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the Gild Merchant or the Trade Gilds took 
charge, sometimes by violent methods, of various towns in Italy, 
Germany, Flanders, and England, including the City of London, 
and administered civic affairs mainly in their own interest. In 
the long run they fell under the Law of Corporations, and were 
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incorporated by Charter, but they originally seized power by 
direct action. It was not granted to them; it. was yielded. 
Trade Unions are now not much less powerful than the mediaeval 
gilds, and they are to a nation what those smaller bodies were to a 
town. It is possible that by direct action they may do something 
not dissimilar, on a much larger scale. In that case, let us hope 
they will prove fairly good rulers. 


T. A. Lacey. 
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AEROPLANES 


THE best way to understand the principle of the aeroplane is to 
compare it with a kite ; the tension of the string which is attached 
to the body of the kite corresponds with the pull of the airscrew 
driven by the aeroplane engine: the tension of the string keeps 
the kite head on to the wind, and the impact of the air on that 
inclined under surface of the kite overcomes the force of gravity 
and tends to drive it into a position more or less vertically above 
the point at which the other end of the string is held on the 
ground; the stronger the wind, the flatter will be the angle 
assumed by the kite, and the more nearly vertical will be the 
position attained by it. The kite is under the influence of four 
forces : (1) gravity ; (2) upward pressure of the air; (3) resistance 
of the air ; (4) pull of the string ; and it is the combination of these 
forces which maintains it in the air. 

Of the first we need say nothing more than that the force of 
gravity varies with the weight of the kite, and that it exercises a 
direct pull downwards ; (2) and (8) should be considered together : 
the force of the wind against the under surface of the kite is exer- 
cised at right angles to its plane and can be split up by the dia- 
gram of a rectangle of forces into a horizontal and a vertical com- 
ponent : the horizontal component is the head resistance, and the 
vertical component is the lift which sustains the kite in the air 
and counteracts gravity. The pull of the string must also be 
resolved into its vertical and horizontal components ; the former 
has no counterpart in the aeroplane and does not help our illustra- 
tion, the latter however corresponds exactly with the pull of the 
airscrew and counteracts or overcomes the horizontal resistance 
of the air. 

The aeroplane is mounted on a wheeled chassis, and, as the 
airscrew or propeller begins to revolve, it runs forward on its 
wheels until it attains the speed at which the vertical component 
of the resistance of the air, i.e. the lift, becomes greater than the 
force of gravity ; the aeroplane then begins to fly. The support- 
ing surface, or wings, or main planes, upon which the lifting 
force of the air resistance is exercised, are not actually plane sur- 
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faces, but are slightly curved, the convexity bemg greater near 
the leading edge and becoming practically flat towards the tratling 
edge or rear edge of the plane. The upper surface is more convex 
than the lower surface, thus accentuating the hump formed by 
the camber or curve, towards the leading edge. A line drawn 
at right angles touching the under surface at or near the leading 
and trailing edges is termed the chord. The object of camber is 
to obtain the maximum Jift, and to reduce the drift, or horizontal 
resistance to passage through the air, toaminimum. The stream- 
line contour of the main plane in rear of the hump allows the 
air to flow smoothly over it in a continuous stream, without dis- 
turbing eddies, and with a minimum frictional resistance: the 
contour of the plane in front of the hump is determined by con- 
sideration of reducing head resistance. 

It would seem natural to assume that the centre of pressure 
offered by the resistance of the air would be along a line midway 
between the leading and trailing edges, but this is not the case, 
even with a perfectly plane surface ; and is still less so in the case 
of a cambered surface such as we are now considering. The 
central line of pressure is actually from one third to one quarter 
the distance from the leading to the trailing edge: the centre of 
pressure moves forward as the inclination of the main planes to 
the flight path decreases, and vice versa; in other words, it is 
in the most forward position when the lift is greatest. The angle 
at which the main planes are set relatively to an arbitrary datum 
plane of the whole machine is known as the angle of incidence, 
and, when this datum plane is horizontal, the aeroplane is said 
to be in the rigging position. 

The distance measured from wing tip to wing tip is the span, 
and the ratio of the depth from leading to trailing edge, to the 
span, is known as the aspect ratio ; it may be one sixth or less. 

Since the greatest pressure due to the resistance of the air, and 
consequently the chief lifting force, is situated near the leading 
edge of the main plane, the rear portion does comparatively little 
work ; theoretically, therefore, efficiency would be gained by an 
indefinite extension of the span, without any corresponding 
increase in the depth fore and aft. In practice, however, construc- 
tiona! difficulties place a limit on such extension of the transverse 
dimension, and this has led to the adoption of two or more super- 
imposed supporting surfaces, and aeroplanes are classified accord- 
ingly as monoplanes, biplanes, triplanes etc., according to the 
number of supporting surfaces or main planes employed. The 
most generally serviceable form is the biplane, the structure of 
which is usually in the nature of a trussed girder, which gives 
it great rigidity and strength. 

Vot. LXXXVIII—No. 521 L 
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The body of the aeroplane, or fuselage, serves to connect the 

- main planes with the tail unit, and to contain the airscrew bear- 
ings, the engine, the pilot, and any passengers or goods which 
require to be carried : it is constructed as a lattice girder and 
covered with varnished fabric. In shape it is something like a 
tadpole, having a blunt nose and a tapering body which terminates 
in the tail unit. In a monoplane, the wings usually spring from near 
the centre line of the fuselage; in a biplane, the bottom of the 
fuselage is generally about flush with the lower main plane or 
wings, and there is a clear space between the top of the fuselage 
and the upper main plane. The fuselage is strongly bolted to 
the landing chassis; the tail end is supported by a tail skid on 
the ground. The length of the fuselage is determined largely by 
stability considerations. For ideal stability, the centre of gravity 
of the whole machine should coincide with the centre of pressure ; 
but, as we have seen, the centre of pressure is not a fixed point, 
and some means are therefore required to correct the inherent 
longitudinal instability due to the movement of the centre of 
pressure. The tail unit provides the necessary corrective. It con- 
sists of a stabilising plane parallel to the flight path in the hori- ~ 
zontal plane and a vertical fin, to the rear edge of which is attached 
the steering rudder : to the rear edge of the horizontal stabilising 
plane is hinged a movable flap, which is actuated by the pilot; 
any inclination of the tail flap downwards sends the tail up, and 
vice versa. Now suppose the aeroplane in flight: as its speed 
increases, the centre of pressure travels forward of the centre 
of gravity, and produces what is known in the language of 
mechanics as a ‘ couple’; in other words, a condition of unstable 
equilibrium is set up which tends to send the nose of the aeroplane 
up and the tail down: if this rotary tendency were not checked, 
an attitude would soon be attained, when the decreasing value of 
the vertical component of the air resistance—lift—would be over- 
come by the force of gravity, and the machine would be stalled ; 
i.e. it would crash, tail first—tail-slide. The pilot, however, by 
depressing the tail flap, checks the rotary movement, and keeps 
the tail up; i.e. he keeps the axis of the aeroplane in the desired 
flight path. If the reader has followed the argument thus far he 
will realise that the compulsory retention of the axis of the aero- 
plane on its proper course must induce increased head resistance 
on the part of the main planes, and that the maximum efficiency 
is not being obtained in regard to speed : if, then, it were feasible 
to alter the angle of incidence of the main planes, or vary the 
camber, instead of turning down the tail flap and causing a drag 
on speed, equilibrium would be restored and maximum efficiency 
obtained. To effect this in a really practical manner, without 
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undue complication, has been the dream of many designers, and 
it is possible that the secret of Mr. Handley Page’s latest inven- 
tion, which permits a substantial reduction in the area of the main 
planes, may be found in this connexion. 

_ When a turning movement is induced by actuating the vertical 
rudder it is evident that the outer wing has to travel on a wider 
circle than the inner wing, and to move at a greater speed; the 
tip of the outer wing therefore tends to rise and the tip of the 
inner wing to fall, owing to its reduced speed, relatively to the 
outer wing tip; this produces a transverse couple, which, if 
unchecked, would end in a side slip, and possible crash; to pre- 
vent this there are hinged stabilising flaps, or ailerons, at the outer 
corners of each wing, and these are actuated relatively to each 
other, in an inverse sense, i.e. the mechanism which turns up 
the ailerons on the left at the same time turns down the ailerons 
on the right, and—supposing the turn to be to the right—the 
upturned aileron on the left, or outer wing, prevents that extremity 
from rising, while the downturned aileron on the right, or inner 
wing, prevents that extremity from falling. 

These controls can all be actuated by the single control lever, 
or joy-stick, under the pilot’s hand, but the vertical rudder is 
actuated by a foot lever. 

The joy-stick works in a ball-and-socket joint, which enables 
it to combine fore and aft with lateral movement. If the lever 
is pushed forward it elevates the tail and depresses the nose ; 
if pulled back the reverse effect is produced; if the pilot turns 
to the right he pushes the lever to the right, and conversely. 
Tt will be seen that the miovements of the lever, which are 
necessary to maintain stability, are essentially natural, such as 
one would wish to make instinctively to correct the unstable 
tendency. 

The motive power of all aeroplanes is the same, viz.. one 
or more propellers or air-screws, driven by internal-combustion 
engines. An aeroplane may be known as a tractor or pusher, 
according as it is driven by an air-screw in front or propeller 
behind; the terms ‘air-screw’ and ‘ propeller’ do not denote 
different forms; but the term ‘ propeller’ is not correctly applic- 
able when it pulls instead of pushing. 

In the early days there used to be considerable controversy 
as ta the respective merits of pusher and tractor machines ; mono- 
planes were however almost invariably designed as tractors from 
the very first, as no amount of ingenuity in design was able to 
overcome the structural and mechanical difficulties which mili- 
tated against the successful application of the pusher system to 
the monoplane. At the same time, the supposed superiority 
af the pusher system induced the designers of biplanes to prefer 
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that system, as there was no difficulty in adapting it to biplane 
construction. Thus in January 1908 I made the acquaintance 
*- of M. Blériot and Henry Farman, at Issy-les-Moulineaux, where 
each of these pioneers of flight was making experiments, the 
former with a tractor monoplane, the latter with a pusher biplane 
(Voisin). On the 13th of January Farman achieved the first 
circular flight of 1093 yards; Blériot did not succeed until some- 
what later, but emphasised the success of the tractor monoplane 
by achieving the first cross-country flight from Toury to Artenay 
(nine miles) on the 31st of October of the same year, and by 
flying the Channel on the 25th of July of the following year. 

At the same time Farman and Wright were both making 
records on their respective pusher biplanes, the latter of which 
had two propellers on a chain drive on either side of a central 
engine. 

Glen Curtiss also won the Gordon Bennett prize at Rheims 
with his pusher biplane in 1909. It may also be remembered that 
Latham, an his beautiful Antoinette tractor monoplane, nearly 
succeeded in getting across the Channel about the same time as 
Blériot succeeded; and also that the same machine was one of 
the most universally admired for its easy, graceful flight at the 
first flying meeting at Rheims in August 1909. 

The h.p. of the Gnome engine employed by Paulhan 
and Farman was fifty, i.e. the same as that of the Antoinette ; 
while the Curtiss and Wright pusher biplane mounted engines 
of only 30 h.p. 

Experience however soon showed that there was actually no 
advantage in the pusher type from the pure efficiency point of 
view, and at the same time that the tractor system came into 
more general use for biplanes the monoplane type of machine 
gradually fell into comparative disfavour. There was however 
one factor which for a long time sustained interest in the pusher, 
and that was in respect to its employment as a fighting machine ; 
the presence of the air-screw in front of the tractor machine 
seemed to be an insuperable difficulty in the way of using a 
machine-gun forward, and thus placed the tractor aeroplane at 
@ serious disadvantage in a fight against a pusher. This diffi- 
culty however was no sooner realised than means were devised 
to overcome it; by an ingenious mechanical device it was found 
possible to synchronise the rate of fire with the rate of revolution 
of the air-screw, so that continuous firing could be carried on 
through the revolving screw, between the propeller blades. 

At the commencement of the war the tractor biplane soon 
asserted itself as the most suitable type for active service, though 
a few monoplanes, e.g. the Bristol, continued to be employed 
in some theatres of war. We immediately began: to feel the 
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handicap of depending largely on foreign sources for our engines, 
and this factor alone retarded tie evoiution of suitable machines 
during the earlier part of the war. However, as our engineering 
firms and aircraft factories got into their stride, rapid progress 
was made, and at the conclusion of hostilities our engines were 
second to none, and our aircraft superior to all. The demands 
of the. war produced types of aeroplanes required for specialised 
duties, many of which would never have been evolved in peace 
time; for fighting against hostile aircraft speed and climbing 
power and facility of mancuvre were essential, and the fierce 
competition between the British and German machines continued 
ta the end; more and more engine power was called for, and 
we can trace the evolution of the fighter by the example of the 
Bristol ‘ Bullet,’ with its 80 h.p. Gnome engine in 1914, to the 
Bristol Scout F.1, with its 315 h.p. Cosmog engine of 1918, speed 
138 m.p.h., landing speed 49 m.p.h., climb to 10,000 feet in 
84 minutes, 15,000 feet in 16 minutes. 

Or we can follow the evolution of the ‘bomber’ from the 
adaptation of the inefficient earlier types which were not specially 
designed for the purpose, down to the Vickers-Vimy of over 
67 feet span with its two 375 h.p. Rolls-Royce ‘Eagle’ engines 
and speed of 103 m.p.h. with a landing speed of 56 m.p.h. and 
disposable load of 2010 lb.; and going a stage further we come 
to the Handley-Page bomber of 1916, with its folding wings, 
and its two 375 h.p. Rolls-Royce engines and span of 100 feet, 
speed 97 m.p.h., landing speed 50 m.p.h. and disposable load 
3500 Ib.; going one stage further we come to the four-engined 
Handley-Page which was intended for the bombing of Berlin— 
this giant mounted four engines of 500 h.p. each (‘Atlantic’), 
span 120 feet, speed 103 m.p.h., landing speed 50 m.p.h., dis- 
posable load 7000 Ib. 

These big bombers are immediately convertible into passenger- 
or goods-carrying machines, and are equally suitable for peace 
and war requirements. Metal is being used in the construction 
of aeroplanes to an ever-increasing extent, such firms as Vickers 
and the Bristol have brought metal construction to a high degree 
of efficiency. 

‘ Seaplanes’ and ‘flying boats’ are terms which are in daily 
use, but do not always convey a very definite idea to the mind 
of the ‘ordinary inexpert but moderately intelligent reader.’ 
The official definitions sanctioned by the Royal Aeronautical 
Society are as follows : 

Float seaplane is ‘an aeroplane provided with floats for 
alighting on water.’ 

Boat seaplane is ‘an aeroplane of which the main body is 
also a support on the water.’ In other words it is a ‘ flying 
boat.’ 
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There is practically no difference in the design of a seaplane 
-and an aeroplane, because, as the definition states, the former 
is nothing but ‘an aeroplane provided with floats’ instead of a 
wheeled chassis, to enable it to alight on water instead of on 
land. In cases where an aeroplane is intended habitually to 
make use of water for starting and alighting, it is worth while 
to design the structure of the under carriage specially for the 
object in view, but it is quite feasible to adapt floats to almost 
any chassis for a temporary purpose. It should be understood 
that the ‘ float seaplane’ is not a very seaworthy vessel and cannot 
be expected to remain afloat for long in rough weather ; in fact 
it is in no sense a sea-going craft. 

On the other hand, the flying boat, or ‘ boat seaplane,’ is 
essentially a seaworthy craft, and is designed with that object 
in view. The outstanding characteristic of this class, which 
at once distinguishes it from the ordinary aeroplane or ‘ float 
seaplane,’ is that there is no fuselage between the planes for 
the accommodation of the crew and the machinery, but accom- 
modation for the crew is provided in the boat itself, which carries 
the entire biplane or triplane structure above it. Glen Curtiss 
in the United States was the pioneer of this kind of craft: in 
1912 he brought out the type which was developed in subsequent 
years and in 1914 his firm built the huge twin-engined machine 
to the design of Lieut. Porte, R.N., which was intended to fly the 
Atlantic. Just before the War this machine was fitted with three 
engines, and later on a big triplane with four 250 h.p. Curtiss 
engines was built and taken over by the British Navy. It was 
not however a success. The N.C. flying boats of the U.S.A. 
Navy came into public notice recently in connexion with the 
Atlantic flight. 

In England, the War gave a tremendous impetus to the 
construction of flying boats: the Gosport Aircraft Company con- 
structed a number to Government specification and also to the 
designs of Lieutenant-Colonel J. Porte, C.M.G., R.A.F., whose 
name (as a Lieutenant R.N.) was associated with the Curtiss 
boat above mentioned. This firm is constructing boats now for 
commercial purposes, for which there will doubtless be a great 
demand in opening up Central Africa. The Phoenix Company 
of Bradford is also specialising in large flying boats. 

Short Brothers, the pioneers of aeroplane design and construc- 
tion in England, made a speciality of seaplanes in 1911 : a Short 
seaplane was the first to be employed successfully in.a naval 
engagement by Flight-Lieutenant Rutland, and it was in a 
Short seaplane that Flight-Commander Edmonds succeeded in 
torpedoing a Turkish transport in the Sea of Marmora. The 
Cromarty flying boat was a later production of this firm; it was 
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designed as a long-distance bomber and fighter, it is a ‘ boat sea- 
plane’ and not a ‘float seaplane’ as defined above. It has two 
700 h.p. ‘Condor’ Rolls-Royce engines, a span of 113 feet, 
speed 101 m.p.h. and disposable load of 2500 Ib. 

The F.3 flying boat designed at the Government Seaplane 
Experimental Station at Felixstowe was built in quantity by 
Messrs. Short Brothers. 

The Felixstowe flying boats achieved undying fame in the 
‘ Dover patrol’ during the War ; those who have read the fascinat- 
ing little book called The Spider’s Web will recall the vivid pic- 
ture of this phase of the War which is presented by the suthor 
in his breezy pages. 

The Supermarine Aviation Works, founded in 1912 by Mr. 
Pemberton Billing, were also one of the early pioneers of the 
flying boats, and have been continuously engaged in their construc- 
tion, as well as in the construction of seaplanes. 

In the foregoing remarks various data and dimensions have 
been given in respect to a few typical aeroplanes; there remains 
one most important item in this connexion which has not yet 
been mentioned—I refer to the ceiling, or height to which any 
given aeroplane can ascend under normal conditions. The ques- 
tion of ceiling first came into prominence during the War, both 
in regard to aeroplanes and dirigibles; the competition between 
the Germans and ourselves in this connexion was continuous, since 
a superior ceiling in a fighting machine gave obvious tactical 
advantages both in attack and defence. The attainment of a high 
ceiling is attended by considerable difficulties due to low tem- 
perature and rarefaction of the air affecting carburation ; the rare- 
faction of the air moreover causes the engine to race owing to 
the reduced resistance met with by the propeller blades, without 
gaining efficiency to correspond with the increased number of 
revolutions. At the same time the lift diminishes for the same 
cause—i.e. the reduced density of the air. 

Provision has therefore to be made to meet these difficulties 
in the case of machines which may be required to attain great 
altitudes, which are not necessary under ordinary conditions. 

But the question of ceiling has recently taken on a new interest 
and importance in connexion with the long-distance flights in 
which exceptionally heavy loads have had to be carried, as in the 
case of the Cairo-to-Cape flights, in which the machines were so 
heavily laden with materials for repair, spare parts, fuel, lubri- 
cant, and food, that the normal ceiling must have been consider- 
ably reduced. Difficulty in starting was frequently experienced, 
and at Bulawayo the Vickers-Vimy only left the ground to come 
down again with a crash. The explanation seems to be that the 
natural elevation above sea-level, combined with the reduction in 
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the density of the air produced by the sun’s rays, reduced the 
normal ceiling by some thousands of feet, and brought it dan- 
- gerously near the point where there was little or no margin for 
the machine, already heavily handicapped by the initial reduc- 
tion due to excessive loading. 

It had been found on other occasions within the tropical zone 
that very little flying could be done after the sun got up, owing 
to the rapid reduction of the density of the air under the effect 
of the tropical rays. These results have gone a long way to empha- 
sise the fact that long-distance flights on a single machine are 
unpractical and uneconomic, and that for commercia] or adminis- 
trative purposes, they must give way to a well-organised relay 
system, along recognised routes, where well-equipped aerodromes 
will be provided at suitable intervals, and each aeroplane as it 
completes its allotted stage will transfer its load to another machine 
which will be in waiting to take it on. By this system the staff 
of the aeroplane will obtain the rest they require, and the machine 
will get a proper inspection and overhaul before resuming its 
flight. It may be observed that this system is already in force 
on our railways. In spite of the world-wide difficulties which 
handicap industry to-day, new air-mail routes are being constantly 
projected and opened up, and it is only a question of the return 
of more normal economic and social conditions to see this move- 
ment forge ahead with an irresistible impulse in every part of 
the globe. One has only to note a few items of present-day 
activity to foresee the development immediately ahead. On the 
confines of Burma a service by air is now under consideration 
which will enable Government officials to pay visits to outlying 
districts in three hours which now take ten days by a villainous 
road. In Belgium the King and Queen arrange to attend a wedding 
at Farnborough—by air. At the London terminal aerodrome at 
Croydon the average weekly Continental arrivals and departures 
number between forty and fifty—Airecos, Nieuports, Spads, 
Goliaths, Breguets, Salmsons, Bristols, and Vickers-Vimys—and 
the activity is steadily increasing : in May the single midday mail 
service to Paris was replaced by a morning and afternoon service. 
At Cricklewood and Lympne the same story of activity could be 
told: at the latter place all arrivals have to clear the Customs 
before proceeding inland: 

It is not generally realised by the layman what an extra- 
ordinarily bumpy road the air can provide, especially under the 
influence of a tropical sun. One used to hear a good deal of 
‘ pockets’ in the air, giving the idea that a machine which was 
travelling along comfortably in air of uniform density and motion 
would suddenly come on a sort of vacuum which would afford no 
support, and that unless the acquired momentum were sufficient 
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to carry it across the pocket, or unless it found a cushion of nor- 
mally dense air not too far down there would be a crash. What 
actually happens, however, is something quite different : the sup- 
posed ‘ pocket’ is not a vacuum at all, it is merely the result of 
a change in the force or direction of the air current, which is 
intensely local in character; imagine an aeroplane with a speed 
of 100 m.p.h. flying against a head wind of 50 m.p.h., and there- 
fore travelling relatively to the earth at a rate of 100—50=50 
m.p.h. : it then reaches a position where this wind abruptly drops 
to a dead calm, so that a pressure which has been responsible 
for a rate of retardation of 50 m.p.h. is suddenly removed ; but the 
vertical component of this pressure against the plane has also ~ 
been responsible for half the lift, and this half can only be recap- 
tured by a corresponding increase in speed of 50 m.p.h. : it is 
precisely when this loss of pressure occurs, and before the machine 
has had time to adjust itself to the altered atmospheric conditions, 
that the effect of the ‘ pocket’ is encountered. 

The reason why flying at 5000 feet or more is safer than flying 
at low altitudes is twofold: one reason is that the machine has 
ample time in which to recover from the effects of the most 
severe local aerial disturbances and dislocations of pressure before 
dropping into unpleasant proximity with terra firma; the other 
is that in the event of an engine failure from any cause what- 
ever, the pilot can look around and select a suitable landing place 
which he can reach by a long glide, instead of having to come 
down too abruptly in a bad place. The air-speed indicator carried 
on every aeroplane measures the speed of the machine through 
the air, and, in conjunction with a watch, will enable the pilot 
to gauge the actual distance travelled, with accuracy if the air 
is still, and with a very fair degree of accuracy if the meteorological 
conditions under which he started remain fairly uniform through- 
out the flight—for in this latter case he will apply the necessary 
corrections on the data given him at the station from which he 
started. But in a flight of any length there will be the most 
baffling fluctuations in the strength and direction of the wind, 
and the pilot who is prevented by clouds, fog, or darkness from 
correcting his position by charted landmarks—or when oversea 
is unable to distinguish land—must depend on other means for 
correcting his bearings. Directional wireless has quite recently 
been perfected, so that it can be employed simply and effectually 
to give a pilot his course or his bearings, so long as he is within 
wireless reach of a station on land ar a ship at sea. Without 
entering into technical details, it is quite easy to explain the 
general principle. A receiver has been evolved which consists 
of two coils at right angles to each other set on a revolving frame ; 
when the first coil is pointing directly towards a sending station 
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the maximum effect is produced, and the secondary coil at right 
_ angles receives no current at all; these results are indicated by 

a needle on a graduated dial. To apply this device to locating 
an aeroplane: Suppose that the pilot sends out the usual code 
message, and it is received at two or more stations on land; at 
each of these stations the exact bearing of the aeroplane, relative 
to the station, can be obtained by rotating the receiver until the 
pointer indicates that the maximum current is being received ; 
this can at once be read off, as a compass bearing on the map, 
and the corresponding procedure having produced another com- 
pass bearing at the second station, and the result telephoned to 
the first station, the two bearings will give an intersection on 
the map, which will indicate the precise position of the aeroplane 
at the time of the call; this can be translated into terms of 
latitude and longitude, and transmitted by wireless to the aero- 
plane. Once this principle is understood it is easy to realise 
that it can be adapted to all kinds of different circumstances by 
modifying its application to meet them. 

If the foregoing pages should achieve the result of quicken- 
ing and stimulating the interest of the readers of this Review 
in the science and art of flight and their practical application to 
the needs of peace and war, I shall feel that my reward is greater 


than my deserts. 


F. G. Stone. 





ENTERPRISE AND THE RED ENSIGN 


Oh, where are you going to, all you Big Steamers, 
With England’s own coal, up and down the salt seas? 
Rupyarp KIpuinc. 


WE have heard much of late about the ‘ vicious circle,’ mean- 
ing -that the rise in the cost of living necessitates the raising 
of wages and the raising of wages results in a further rise in 
the cost of living, and so on, ad infinitum. We. have also heard 
much of ‘ nationalisation’ as a cure for all our ills, especially 
for those of us who work with our hands rather than with our 
brains. Opponents of such pcepular nostrums have referred fre- 
quently of late to the polysyllabic comfort derived by the old 
woman of the story from the word Mesopotamia; and the word 
Nationalisation, in particular, has been compared to a spacious 
tent capable of sheltering many folk who hold widely divergent 
opinions on economic questions. We can compare this with 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon’s : 

‘Parliamentary resolutions . . . are often drawn to enable 
people who do not all mean the same thing to vote together for 
the same words.’ * 

At the invitation of the Editor, 1 ventured to put forward a 
plea’ during a critical period of the war (March 1918) for the 
avoidance in public affairs of long words with many meanings, 
or no definite meaning at all, because vagueness ef expression 
seemed to be leading us into vagueness of action (or into no 
action), a policy likely in time of war to land us in disaster. 
Similar conditions apply to the present period of reconstruction. 

We have been reminded that the Labour Party have for years 
past been demanding ‘ nationalisation,’ and that they have now 
adopted it as an important plank in their programme of policy, 
and it certainly seems probable that the issue between private 
enterprise and some sort of collectivism under Government control 
will sooner or later be acutely contested. In the Debate on the 
Address the Prime Minister defined his own position and that 
of the Party which he leads in unambiguous terms: ‘ With 
nationalisation in the sense in which it is now officially defined 

1 Preface to pamphlet America and Freedom, 1917. 
2 ‘Jargon in the Great War,’ Nineteenth Century and After, March 1918. 
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by the Labour Party, or indeed in any sense whatever, I will 
have no touch.’ I have unfortunately, after a considerable 
amount of research, been unable to discover any clear definition 
of ‘ nationalisation’ which has been accepted officially by the 
various branches, so divergent in their views, of the representa- 
tives of Labour, either in Parliament or in the great Trades 
Unions. In order to avoid any misconception I will therefore 
preface my remarks with a definition of nationalisation, as I 
propose to apply the word to the British Mercantile Marine. 
I should call it ‘The substitution of Government control for 
private enterprise in the management of our sea-carrying 
industry.’ The definition is not exhaustive. The advocates of 
nationalisation might prefer ‘The substitution of Government 
enterprise for private control’: I will let it stand because I 
believe that it represents the real issue quite fairly. 

Before going farther, I must ask to be allowed to make a 
short personal reference. My attention was first called to the 
importance to the nation of the work of our Mercantile Marine 
when engaged, at the Admiralty, at the Royal Naval College 
at Greenwich, and at the Army Staff College at Camberley, upon 
an exhaustive study of the economic aspect of a great British 
war. Discussions with experts forced me to the conclusion that 
the two main factors upon which the whole of our economic 
system rests were our output of coal and our sea-carrying 
industry. Amongst the experts to whom I have referred was 
the late Sir Robert Giffen, with whom I had had the good for- 
tune to form a friendship while serving at the Admiralty. I 
will not labour the paint, as I understand that this view on the 
basis of our prosperity is now generally accepted; I think that 
we can take it for granted that the two most important factors 
in our economic life in these islands are coal, and the carrying 
trade. If statistics for the past fifty years were shown in the 
form of graphic curves, then other trade curves, and (most im- 
portant of all as an indication of prosperity) the employment 
curve, would be found to follow very closely the average of those 
two basic industries. 

Abundant arguments for and against nationalisation of the 
coal industry have been placed vociferously before the public of 
late. Less has been said about nationalisation of our Mercan- 
tile Marine, but the question has been raised seriously, and it 
is vital that its importance shall not be lost sight af, and that 
it shall attract the earnest attention of all bodies possessing 
influence over national policy. I understand that the opinion 
of the Merchant Service on the subject is being ascertained by 
a ballot. It is only the unthinking and half-educated who can 
be beguiled into voting for the same jargon-word while not sup- 
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porting the same policy, and ‘ nationalisation’ is without doubt 
a jargon-word. 

First, then, let us think what the system of individual enter- 
prise in merchant shipping has done for us; then let us think 
what the meaning would be of substituting Government control 
for individual enterprise. The years of war still loom very large 
in our memory, so it may not be out of place to make a brief 
reference to the abnormal strain brought by war conditions upon 
the organisation built up in time of peace under the system of 
individual enterprise. I think that I am not far out in estimat- 
ing the numbers of British (Empire) military personnel carried 
across the sea by British shipping at about 23,000,000 up tothe 
time of the Armistice, in addition to about 1,000,000, or rather 
more, American troops brought across the Atlantic and landed 
in France, and to a certain number of naval personnel taken 
to various destinations. Then there were the millions of animals 
required for military transport and millions of tons of military 
stores, supplies, and equipment. The millions of tons, amount- 
ing to about half of France’s total imports of all sorts; nearly 
the same proportion for Italy ; millions of tons—teuching 200,000 
tons a month—of stores for the American Army in France. The 
imagination is staggered by the effort made, bearing in mind more 
especially that the Red Ensign bore over sixty per cent. of the 
losses of the world’s mercantile tonnage (gross) destroyed by 
enemy action during the course of the war, amounting to about 
13,000,000 tons (gross). The result of military effort, Admiralty 
requirements, and economic help to Allies, was that only forty 
per cent. of the residue of our own Mercantile Marine was avail- 
able fer our own normal requirements in carrying imports ta the 
British Isles—and we carried on. It is true that it would not 
have been possible to do so without, in the first instance, Govern- 
ment control, or rather influence, upon- the rates of war insur- 
ance of shipping and cargoes, and, later on, control of the voyages 
and destinations. I think, however, that the point for present 
consideration is not whether cantrol was beneficial under these 
abnormal conditions, but whether, under a system of ‘ nationali- 
sation,’ or Government control, there would have been the amount 
of suitable shipping to be controlled. 

It is not necessary to go further into details, or to labour the 
point, but there is one more important, though indirect, matter 
to which reference must be made, the subject of bunker coal. 
Not only had the shipping flying the Red Ensign been amassed 
under a system of individual enterprise, but bunker coal, under 

3 I have referred to such important naval resources as auxiliary cruisers, 


Admiralty storeships, hospital ships, and so on under the single heading 
‘Admiralty requirements.’ 
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individual British ownership, had been distributed all over the 
world, in British and neutral ports. The effect was decisive. 
Not.only was it possible to help Allies (as, for instance, the 
American Navy on this side of the Atlantic, and Allied merchant 
shipping all the world over) but we were also able, through the 
medium of bunker coal, to influence the policy affecting merchant 
shipping owned by neutrals, and thereby to acquire a vast amount 
of tonnage for Allied use. I think that these notes about the 
results in war of a previously established system of individual 
enterprise suffice for our purpose. To go into questions of ship- 
building and ship repairs, about which statistics are also avail- 
able, would overload the argument, but in this connexion we 
can draw a comparison between individual enterprise and Govern- 
ment control, as exemplified by the national shipyards. 

Let me repeat once more that our resources in merchant 
shipping, one of the main factors in the Allied military and 
economic effort, were built up under a system of individual enter- 
prise. We can now turn to the question of the complete change 
involved by the substitution of. Government control, under the 
name of ‘ nationalisation.’ What, if such a system were intro- 
duced, would the Government, taking the place of those now 
engaged in the industry, be obliged to undertake? We can 
gather from pre-war statistics that about one half of the world’s 
sea-borne commerce used to be carried in British bottoms, which, 
in addition to practically the whole of the trade between British 
Empire ports, carried considerably over a half of the trade between 
those ports and foreign countries (these estimates are based upon 
values, not upon the weight of the commodities carried, and are 
useful chiefly for comparison). There is another point of some 
considerable importance. It is only of late years, possibly on 
accqunt of the depreciation of the value of the sovereign in New 
York, that public interest is taken in such matters as ‘ invisible ’ 
exports, which help to balance the difference in value between 
our imports and exports. If we cannot pay by our exports for 
the food and raw materials which we import, we must adjust 
the balance in other ways. Amongst the most important of 
these are ‘ services rendered,’ as, for instance, by our merchant- 
ships when they carry goods to and fro between foreign 
countries.‘ 

We arrive at the conclusion that, under ‘ nationalisation,’ 
the Government, that is to say the taxpayer, would have in the 
first instance to purchase the shipping (about 8000 steamers) from 


4 At the time of the great fiscal controversy, Sir Robert Giffen estimated 
the value of this ‘invisible export’ at 90,000,0007. per annum. In the last 
annual report of the Chamber of Shipping of the> United Kingdom, the value 
for last year is estimated at 350,000,0007. to 400,000,000/. 
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present owners; also to purchase bunker coal distributed about 
the world, and stores, wharves, and agencies privately owned in 
‘various oversea harbours, British and foreign. The question of 
land ownership by the British Government in some foreign 
countries raises some points of interest, also the question of owner- 
ship of bunker coal stored abroad. Then it would also lie with 
the Government to tout for cargoes, and establish a trade con- 
nexion in conjunction therewith, and to determine freights. It 
is presumed that the advocates of nationalisation desire that the 
sea-carrying trade industry should be run on an economic basis, 
and that it should not be supported by the doles of the taxpayers. 
On this point, I do not propose to draw any comparison with 
internal industries such as the Post Office, telephones, coal pro- 
duction, or railways. These have been ably treated by other 
writers. The point seems to be that even if it were—and I do 
not think that it would be—desirable to nationalise all such 
internal industries, the Mercantile Marine is on an entirely 
different basis. It is not an internal but an external industry, in 
direct contact and competition with foreigners. For the Govern- 
ment to run a line of railway between (say) London and Liverpool 
would be a concern very different from running a line of steamers 
between (say) Marseilles and the Black Sea, or even between 
Southampton and New York, or Australia. In dealing with such 
points we can note incidentally the possible danger of friction with 
other nations, arising out of the restrictions they impose upon 
foreign-owned shipping, and their method of defining coasting 
trade. It is easier for private traders to put up with such restric- 
tions and make the best of them, than it would be for Govern- 
ments, with the prestige of their nations entrusted to their 
guardianship. Apart from such nebulous, though none the less 
important, questions of prestige, it is altogether foreign to our con- 
ception of Governments to imagine them entering into competi- 
tion with foreign shipowners for railway concessions, freights, 
wharfage and pier accommodation, shares in agency businesses, 
and all the numerous accessories of a successful merchant shipping 
business. It does not, on the face of it, look like a practical pro- 
position. The whole system of Government control of merchant 
ships and their routes and freight charges would bristle with 
difficulties, both political and economic. 

The established system under which our carrying trade was 
built up involves two forms af competition, the rivalry between 
our own shipping firms and owners, and the rivalry between our 
own and foreign shipping. Since the repeal of the Navigation 
Acts in 1849 British owners have received no protection from 
foreign competition, although such protection, by subsidy, or 
by legislation to exclude foreign-owned shipping from so-called 
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‘coasting’ trade, has been accorded to their competitors of 
several nationalities. The vigour and foresight needed in domestic 
competition has been so developed, under the system of 
individual enterprise, that we have not only held our own but 
distanced all competitors. In 1914 about half of the seagoing 
tonnage of the world was under the Red Ensign. 

Referring to expert opinion, I find that, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Shipping last February, the President of 
the Chamber (Mr. W. J. Noble) held very definite views upon 
our prospects of facing, under a system of ‘ nationalisation,’ the 
new and keen foreign competition with which we are now con- 
fronted. He used the words: ‘The nationalisation of this . . 
industry, with its attendant Government control, is the sure road 
to bankruptcy,’ and the statement was applauded by the assembled 
shipping experts. Sir Frederick W. Lewis, in the course of 
subsequent discussion, contributed an interesting statement, based 
upon a report in the New York Journal of Commerce, which bears 
upon the definite results attending the experiment of control by 
the Shipping Board. The following extract is worth quoting : 


The gross profits of the division of operations by the Shipping Board, 
according to the best information available, show that the steamers owned 
by them are running at a profit of 100,000,000 dols. to 120,000,000 dols. 
a year before making any allowance for depreciation or overhead expenses, 
and before writing off anything for difference in value, and presumably 
without charging any taxation. The article further states that the Ship- 
ping Board vessels in operation represent an investment of 2,000,000,000 
dols. I do not know how far these figures are accurate, but it is reasonable 
to assume that they are somewhere within the mark. 


He drew the deduction that the profits earned by the Shipping 
Board vessels would be more than wiped off by depreciation and 
overhead expenses! This, Sir F. Lewis pointed out, was at a time 
' when freights were higher than ever before in the history of the 
world, when the whole of the cargoes were carried at commercial 
rates, and the vessels were running alongside British shipping 
carrying 50 to 70 per cent. of their cargoes at lower Government 
rates. A practical example such as this is well worth studying by 
any who may be anxious to take the plunge into the unknown by 
replacing individual enterprise by Government control in the 
shipping industry. According to Sir Frederick Lewis’s estimate, 
the annual interest and depreciation required for the purchase 
of the British Mercantile Marine, without making any allowance 
for fall in values, would represent something like 70,000,0001.— 
‘a burden which should not be lightly undertaken by the nation 
at any time, certainly not at the present moment.’ 

Obviously it does not seem advisable to embark upon such a 
speculation without an assurance that the Government would be 
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equipped with the knowledge and experience to enable it to face 
the fierce foreign competition and develop our shipping trade 
with even more vigour than has attended the existing policy of 
individual enterprise. But, apart altogether from the financial 
and economic aspect of the problem, there is another aspect which, 
in existing world conditions, will be thought still more serious, 
the effect of trading competition between governments upon good- 
will between nations. Competition, and it may be friction, 
between traders of different nations is a very different matter 
from friction between whole nations, as represented by their 
governments. 

We have no precedent under peace conditions by which we are 
able to estimate the capacity of an average British Government 
for taking over the vast and complex shipping industry, for control 
of our ‘sea-carrying trade. When squandering of money is an 
insignificant item in policy compared with the squandering of 
human life, as in the war, it may be advanced that the direc- 
tion of national effort was needed, and that this could only 
be achieved by ‘nationalisation’ of everybody and everything, 
under government control. Of a government’s capacity to suc- 
ceed in shipbuilding on economic lines we can judge by experience. 
Of the blighting effect of government control upon many com- 
mercial adventures we have had some experience. Leaders in 
the business world who have obtained inside knowledge of the 
great offices of State of late years have one and all pronounced, 
in no measured terms, that the methods of Government offices, 
if applied to the direction of commerce, would spell ruin to all 
concerned. 

Finally, under existing conditions there is one more aspect 
of ‘nationalisation’ which carries great, perhaps the greatest, 
weight—the aspect of our merchant seamen and firemen who have 
done such magnificent service to the nation, and to the world 
in general, during the past five and a half years. Would they 
benefit under ‘ nationalisation’? Impressed with the great im- 
portance of this point I have been at some pains to obtain trust- 
worthy data on the subject. On the face of it, it looked to me as if 
they might, but after careful study I am forced to the conclusion 
that I was labouring under a delusion. In the first place, the pros- 
perity of the employés in any industry must depend upon the 
prosperity of the industry itself, unless their earnings are to be 
artificial, dependent upon doles from the taxpayer. The pros- 
perity of an industry depends upon the enterprise and foresight, 
based upon experience, of its directors, as much as it does upon 
the zeal and good-will of the whole body engaged therein. Experi- 
ence, enterprise, and foresight in commercial matters are not 
qualities which their most devoted admirers would attribute to 
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our Governments. But although the general prosperity of the 
industry governs all else, there also arises the question of the 
share of employés in that prosperity. The point has been ad- 
vanced that large profits were made by owners out of the com- 
pensation paid for ships lost, or commandeered by the Govern- 
ment. After studying such statistics as I have been able to 
obtain (1) of the original cost of such vessels, (2) of the compensa- 
tion paid, (3) of replacement at increased cost, I have found in 
each instance that the shipowners must have lost considerably, 
unless they withdrew from the industry and did not carry on their 
business. This opinion is based upon the few examples I have 
been able to verify. In order to clear up the misconception, if 
it is one, as I believe it to be, it is important that statistics on a 
wider basis should be put before the public. 

The next point is the important one of freights. Before the 
war, as I have shown, we owned nearly half the merchant 
shipping (gross tonnage) in the world; this figure has now been 
lowered to about 34 per cent. In these circumstances it is clear 
that, carrying trade being a world business, the rates are not con- 
trolled by us but by the world’s shipowners in competition. The 
question at once arises—What has been the effect of private 
competition when control of the cost of freights has been removed ? 
Here again I am obliged to rely upon statistics on too narrow 
a basis, but taking as examples such important commodities as 
jute, iron, and cotton, I find that for private traders the effect 
of de-control has been to lower the rates considerably—for 
example, by nearly 70 per cent. in certain grades of cotton. 
Judged by such information as I have been able to obtain, it seems 
that, under a system of nationalisation or Government control, 
shipping rates would be likely to soar above the figures at which 
they would be kept under a system of individual enterprise, and 
British industry would suffer seriously in competition with 
foreigners. British seamen and firemen would suffer in due pro- 
portion. A question may be raised whether employés, under 
existing conditions, obtain a fair share in the profits of the indus- 
try. This is a question altogether apart from ‘ nationalisation,’ 
and a question which can be dealt with by legislation for the 
benefit of merchant seamen, in which class of legislation Great 
Britain gave a lead to the whole world at a time when foreign 
competitors took little account of the lives or comfort of the 
crews. 

It seems, then, that the substitution of Government control 
for individual enterprise in our shipping industry would be a 
grave danger both to the community as a whole, affected as they 
are by the cast of freights, and to the industry itself and those 
for whom it provides a livelihood. The arguments hitherto put 
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forward in favour of the change are: (1) that the shipowner has 
profited excessively by the rise in the cost of shipping. This 
rise is not attributable to increased earnings but to the price of 
labour and raw material; dear ships do not carry more because 
they cost more. (2) That the cost of freights is excessive, and 
the nation suffers therefrom. Statistics show that freights are 
likely to be lower under the present system than under ‘ nationali- 
sation.” (8) That the employés in the industry do not get their 
fair share in the profits. The most important condition is that 
there should be some profits to share. Judging by precedents, 
‘nationalised ’ shipping would be run ata loss. Given prosperity, 
it is for the leaders in the industry to see that there is content- 
ment; failing that. the object can be attained by legislation, 
rather than by ‘ nationalisatian.’ 

The subject is of vital importance. Upon a right verdict 
by the nation about our future policy depends not only our pros- 
perity, but our very existence in these islands. 


GEORGE ASTON. 








THE NINETRENTH CENTURY 


MORRISON OF PEKING 


THE man who may be entrusted with the writing of a life of 
‘ Morrison of Peking’ will have, not only a most fascinating task 
in the record of one of the greatest personalities of contemporary 
history, but also a national duty. It is given to few minds to 
combine so many great qualities as this great Australian possessed. 
To pretend that you knew Morrison was to affect the impossible. 
It was even difficult to advance with him beyond the standpoint 
of a trusted acquaintance. Even those who imagined that they 
were intimate would suddenly discover that there was still a 
Morrison altogether incomprehensible to them. It was my great 
good fortune to be intimately associated with Morrison for some 
months in the common service of The Times. During this period 
the writer’came under the spell of his many-sided greatness : 
he was inspired by his seriousness: elevated by his humour: 
impressed by his infinite capacity for taking pains : chastened by 
his manly dignity : delighted by his kindliness of character and 
love for children : terrified by his unerring memory : appalled by 
his cold judgment on men and matters: enticed by his peculiar 
vanity, and overwhelmed by his pride in Australia and himself as 
an Australian. 

This does not pretend to be a biographical sketch of the great 
man. It is merely an attempt to place on record certain incidents 
in Morrison’s career, some of which happened within the writer’s 
personal knowledge, others that Morrison himself loved to tell in 
moments of unbending—when his exquisite sense of humour got 
the better of his uncanny armour of reserve. — 

In his early days Morrison worked his way as an ordinary 
seaman to the South Seas. In due course he was promoted to be 
an able seaman. Among the many stories that he told of his 
seafaring adventures this was the favourite. Morrison A.B. 
and Morrison courted favourite of The Times were always the 
same man. When Morrison was at the zenith of his journalistic 
fame he was invited to meet Joseph Chamberlain. Seated 
opposite to him at the dinner-table was a distinguished Admiral. 
During a lull in the conversation the Admiral leant across the 
table and said : 
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‘Dr. Morrison, have we not met before? Your face seems 
familiar to me,’ 

‘Yes, we have met before, but itis many years ago. You were 
then first lieutenant of a sloop in the South Seas,’ came the answer 
with the dry chuckle that those familiar with Morrison will never 
forget. 

‘That was thirty yearsago. But where did I meet you then? ’ 

‘ Do you remember,’ said Morrison, solemnly taking advantage 
of the opening, ‘when your yards were fouled by the yard-arm 
of a brig in harbour? Do you. remember the dreadful 
language you used to the unfortunate A.B. aboard the brig who 
was sent up aloft to clear the foul? Well, I was that unfortunate 
A.B. !’ 

Shortly after he qualified in Medicine, Morrison shipped on a 
sailing vessel as doctor. The men before the mast, when 
they saw the stripling medico, thought that there might be an 
opportunity to some of them to do a little less work. The first 
morning out a horny shell-back presented himself, and com- 
plained of countless aches and pains. - Morrison diagnosed the 
true character of the complaint, and taking a glass filled it with 
every noisome drug he could find in the dispensary-locker. He 
presented this ink-black mixture to the dolorous sailor. 

‘Thank you kindly, Sir,’ said the hard-case sailor man, ‘I'll 
just take it for’ard and drink it there! ’ 

‘No, you don’t,’ said Morrison, ‘I want my glass ; you drink it 
straight down ! ’ 

‘ Beg pardon, Sir, but I have difficulty in swallowing in com- 
pany. Iam one of those who can only drink alone!’ whined the 
patient. 

‘ Drink it down, my man, I want my glass!’ threatened the 
youthful doctor. Down went the concoction to the accompani- 
ment of much facial contortion. In about an hour Morrison was 
summoned to the foc’sle. He went, realising the nature of the 
call. The great healthy sailor man was doubled up with inter- 
mittent agonies. 

‘ You have really got a pain this time, haven’t you? ’ asked his 
tormentor. 

‘ Think you knows a thing or two,’ gasped the patient between 
the throes. 

‘I should think I do,’ answered Morrison. ‘Why, you 
blanketty fool, I was before the mast myself for two years! ’ 

There was no further medical case during the remainder of the 
voyage. 

This youthful ingenuity in human diagnosis Morrison carried, 
and developed, all through his journalistic and diplomatic career. 

From the very beginning of things he could not stand imposture 
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and insincerity. When he was Resident-Surgeon in a Melbourne 
hospital he was much troubled by a woman who was a daily 
visitor amongst the out-patients. She was an elderly spinster. 
Her ailments were purely imaginary, but she became a nuisance, 
so one day Morrison greeted her with the suggestion that hers 
was a maternity case. The effect was instantaneous. She 
stamped her way out of the waiting-room and was never seen there 
again. 

It must not be thought that Morrison’s path was always 
smooth. He liked to tell the story of his first visit to Mr. 
Moberly Bell, the manager of The Times. Mr. Bell was then 
at the zenith of his power in Printing-House Square. Morrison, 
who, though in London, was at the moment nearer starvation 
than he had been even in his wanderings in the Australian Bush, 
was suddenly summoned to The Times office. From behind his 
high-topped desk Mr. Bell sized up the high-spirited Australian. 
An arrangement—and one may be sure a profitable one to the 
Thunderer—was arrived at. Then Mr. Bell, as was his wont, 
became human, and invited Morrison to dine that evening at 
Portland Place. Morrison regretted that he would be unable to 
dine. Mr. Bell did not readily accept the refusal and pressed for 
areason. It came with Morrison’s usual truthfulness. 

‘You must realise, Mr. Bell, that I had to make a railway 
journey to come up to London, and in order to pay for the ticket 
I had to pawn my dress clothes.’ 

Those who carry as happy a memory of Moberly Bell as does 
the writer will understand that Morrison dined at Portland Place 
that night, and that neither his host nor the other male guests 
wore dress clothes. It is probable that at this period Morrison 
was staying with a little antique-dealer in the West of England 
to whom he was devotedly attached. I am not in possession of 
the name of this friend, but Morrison, the almost Ambassador, 
never forgot nor failed to visit this friend and benefactor of his 
vouth. 

There is no doubt that in his earlier connexion with The 
Times his demands upon the Walters’ exchequer were as modest 
as his opinion of himself. The eulogy, however, that was 
his in the obituary notice that appeared in The Times when he 
was reported as killed in the Boxer trouble, gave pause to this 
modesty in respect to his emoluments. The story of how he 
manceuvred a higher salary should never be forgotten. It reveals 
the natural diplomat in him. After the Boxer trouble, when 
Morrison returned to England, he found himself a man of public 
repute instead of the obscure adventurer who at times had to pawn 
his clothes to keep the wolf from the door. 
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He was immediately summoned to Bearwood to be lionised at 
one of Arthur Walter’s week-end parties. During dinner, by way 
of prodding a somewhat reluctant lion, Mr. Walter asked for a 
ee of’ Morrison’s memorable interview with Li Hung 
Chang. 

‘How did it come about, Morrison, what did the great man 
say? How did he receive you?’ 

Morrison’s opportunity had come. The proprietor of The 
Times had dropped his guard. 

“It was quite simple,’ said Morrison, the whole table resting 
breathlessly upon his every word. ‘I was ushered into his 
presence, and then waited for him to open the conversation. He 
did not keep me waiting long, for he, by way of appraising my 
worth, immediately said ‘‘ How much are you paid?’’ I must 
admit I was a little taken aback, but I answered ‘‘ Excellency, 
my salary is so small that I should be ashamed to mention it in 
your presence.”’ ’ 

The point went home, for on the following morning Mr. Walter 
asked Morrison to come for a walk with him in the Bearwood 
coverts. He had barely led him out of earshot from the house when 
he said ‘ By the way, Morrison, how much do they pay you at the 
office?’ When he heard the amount he said testily ‘It is far 
too little, far too little. I will see Bell about it.’ 

How much of this version of the Li Hung Chang interview 
was true and how much was Morrison’s sly diplomacy I do not 
profess to know, but I imagine that it was mainly Morrison. 

It is to be hoped that the private letters which he wrote to 
Mr. Moberly Bell, Sir Valentine Chirol and others on The Times 
may have been preserved and may some day be placed at the dis- 
posal of his biographer. They were brim-full of humour and 
satire of a high order. The writer remembers one phrase that will 
serve to show the breeziness of his private correspondence. The 
letter was written when some international intrigue was in full 
blast at Peking. Morrison employed his own secret service, and, 
it is possible, other people’s secret services as well. In this case 
he had one or two of the foreign legations under surveillance, and 
had discovered that under cover of darkness a secretary from one 
legation was entering another legation by a back window. 
Morrison’s comment upon this when he reported it confidentially 
ran as follows: ‘It is not known whether H—— goes there on 
diplomatic duty or for the purpose of dalliance with the Minister’s 
pretty maidservant.’ 

Those who shared with Morrison the privation of the leaguer 
of the legations during the Boxer Rising know that his qualities 
as a man of letters were surpassed by his qualities as a man of 
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action. It was not my good fortune to have participated 
in this affair, but Morrison often talked to me about it. He 
had the greatest contempt for weakness of any kind at any time, 
and his description of the sally which he accompanied and in 
which a considerable force of Boxers were cut off in a building 
has always remained a vivid example. An example, be it said, 
which it would have been well for the members of the Hunter 
Commission to have studied. The Boxers seeing that they were 
surprised and held at a disadvantage threw down their arms and 
would have surrendered. The acceptance of their surrender would 
have compromised the success of the sally by the burden to the 
garrison of prisoners and the lost opportunity of striking terror 
into the other ranks of the besiegers. There was just a moment 
when weakness on the part of the command seemed to counsel 
magnanimity. Then, as Morrison tersely put it, ‘somebody’s gun 
went off.’ The Boxers were destroyed. It is not necessary to 
probe into the responsibility for that shot which communicated 
action to the party that had made the successful sally. But there 
can be little doubt who of the party was wise and brave enough to 
strike while the iron was hot. 

It may appear from the incidents that have already been 
related that Morrison was possessed of a not altogether attractive 
shrewdness. I would hasten ta dispel this illusion which my 
own crude handling of the theme may have suggested. In reality 
Morrison was overflowing with the milk of human kindness, 
though in combating insincerity or incompetence he was firm as 
a rock and relentless as a Prussian. His sense of humour 
prompted him to many actions which in cold type may suggest 
a raw-edge. Told in the soft tones of this artist in mental agility, 
however, all roughness was entirely absent. Morrison never 
turned away from a genuine case of trouble that he could alleviate. 
The number of ‘lame dogs’ that he has helped over stiles will 
probably never be known; nor would he have wished that they 
should be known. On the other hand those whom he permitted 
to see through his almost Oriental reserve will picture him in 
Peking in his bachelor days with the tiny Chinese children of his 
servants tumbling in and out of his verandah, or in later life in 
his devotion to his wife and sturdy boys. In his real affections 
he was passionate, but few, very few, were ever permitted even 
a glimpse of this warm human patch in his golden heart. 

Much that I have written here is of Morrison’s own telling. 
What follows is from personal knowledge. I had ocea-, 
sion in Tokio to visit the Japanese Foreign Minister in company 
with Morrison. ‘ You must understand,’ the latter said, ‘that 
we are representing The Times, the greatest power in the world. 
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We must therefore go in state!’ Going in state meant that both 
had to be faultlessly dressed as if they had just stepped out of a 
tailor’s in Savile Row, while the best carriage and pair that could 
be found in Tokio was hired, though the distance from our lodging 
to the Ministry was but a few minutes walk. Morrison knew his 
Japanese. 

Of his later life and work in Peking I have not much 
knowledge. It would be futile therefore to attempt to describe 
it. The following incident, however, comes vividly to one’s 
recollection. I was sitting in Morrison’s celebrated library in 
Peking when the Military Attaché from the British Legation came 
in. As the latter did not wish a private interview the conver- 
sation was general. The Military Attaché had been sent by the 
Legation to find out from Morrison if he had any record of a 
certain importation of arms into a particular province of China. 
Morrison’s reply was direct. ‘That information cannot be 
given!’ No muscle moved in his impassive face. The Attaché 
left after the usual banalities that conclude an unsuccessful 
mission. The impression which he had, and which certainly 
remained behind, was that Morrison had not obtained the infor- 
mation himself. Later in the morning Morrison turned to the 
writer and said ‘It is not always good that the Legation should 
have what they want.’ The incident had almost been forgotten 
until Morrison went to a shelf and took down a portfolio. ‘ Here,’ 
he said, ‘ is the exact statement about those armaments, but it is 
too soon to let the Legation have them.’ This is not a question 
of motives, only of fact. The writer never bothered his head as 
to the motive in this particular transaction. 

There was one feature in Morrison’s everyday life at the period 
of which this is written, which was peculiar to him. Every day 
without fail he entered in his diary a précis of every conversation 
that he had had during the day. Few men, the writer would 
imagine, since the days of Pepys have kept a diary as copious and 
pregnant. There were volumes of it, each volume locked with a 
key. On one or two occasions Morrison read portions that 
referred to matters in which he and the writer were concerned. 
The pith of every conversation was there: nothing escaped this 
shrewd judge of the foibles of man and woman, and many an 
inconsistency or inexactitude came to light, when Morrison found 
it expedient to refer back to his ‘Domesday Book.’ It will be 
interesting to learn if these books have been specially dealt with 
in his will. 

Yet with all his natural astuteness, his fetish for sincerity, his 
domestic simplicity, Morrison was not devoid of a certain child- 
like vanity. He was as pleased as a boy with his first catapult 
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when his portrait appeared upon the outer cover of one of Lord 
Northcliffe’s magazines. Yet the humour of it did not escape 
“him, and as he showed the writer the yellow cover he said, slyly, 
‘You don’t imagine that the British public will think it is Stinie 
Morrison, do you?’ The Northcliffe article appeared just about 
the same time that Stinie Morrison, the alleged Clapham Common 
murderer, was a cause célébre, 
LIONEL JAMES. 


hy 
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ROSE GROWING AND ROSE SHOWING 


Ir is a true instinct which turns to the rose garden for an anodyne 
to the stress of war and strain of peace. Many a weary warrior 
has there first found solace listening only to the perfect orchestra- 
tion of a feathered choir. Nor is it only those broken in the 
war who have in these surroundings won surcease from terrible 
memories and gloomy forebodings. Many a rosery again, if not 
swept away to make room for potatoes, has suffered dire havoc 
from plague, pestilence, and famine. ‘Some are still little more 
than a wilderness, a joy only to the entomologist and his quarry. 
Here, too, reparation is only possible by slow degrees. Few of us 
nowadays can, with careless insouciance, order a bed of this 
novelty. or that. Most people, nevertheless, would like to see the 
effect of bedding out the blood-red Victory, the hybrid tea of 1919, 
or try for themselves the new semi-single hybrid Paz, for its 
symbolism as well as for the chaste beauty of its milk-white petals, 
even if, as rumour goes, it is, typically, doubtful whether it has 
‘come to stay.’ 

We need not, however, dwell upon the dark side of things. 
In the unkempt luxuriance of our roses many of us have found 
a new beauty. In a Sussex garden, Réve d’Or, that incompar- 
able noisette, climbed rampantly on an east aspect, in unpruned 
exuberance, and bloomed gloriously right over the roof of an 
old farmhouse. Its companion Madame Jules Gravereauz, the 
climbing tea, made an equally riotous holiday in the absence 
of knife and shears, and threw amazing sprays drooping heavily 
with large flesh-coloured blossoms. They have both been brought 
into order now that their custodian has abandoned the Lewis gun 
for the pruning hook, but one wonders whether they will do 
better than they would have done if they had been again largely 
left to Nature. Climbing Caroline Testout in semi-shade ; Boule 
de Neige; and the Bourbons, Souvenir de la Malmaison and 
Zéphirine Drouhin, on a south wall, never did better than when 
left to themselves of necessity. Laurent Carle too, grew into 
a glorious bush and now, with its long sprays pegged down, fills 
a bed six feet by four. Léonie Lamesch, that incomparable 
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polyantha pompon, for all her irregularities in floral form, 
redeemed by her distinctive colouring of orange, red and yellow, 
now that she has had the chance has proved that she is anything 
but dwarf in natural habit. 

The National Rose Show is now again a hardy annual. But 
for all its floral and its social glories the question springs to the 
mind, whether there is not a great deal to say for a new canon 
of rose-growing. It may be hazarded whether the prevailing 
fashion of growing not merely exhibition roses, but most roses, 
more or less, with an eye to the show table, is an unmixed 
good. Everybody knows the drastic method of the exhibitor, con- 
centrating on show blooms regardless of consequence, with that 
accelerated propagation, and above all stimulated or retarded 
development which appear to be inevitable as part of the show 
ritual. There is, as it seems, a total indifference to the welfare of 
the tree, often destined to be thrown away when it has fulfilled 
its reproductive functions. The claims of the garden are relegated 
to the background altogether. It is only relatively that a bed of 
exhibition roses can come into any garden plan at all. Many 
experts frankly deny that the rose should be considered except 
for its own sake; that the begin-all and end-all of rose culture 
is to produce exhibition blooms. 

The name of the Rev. A. Foster Melliar stands high in the 


hierarchy of the cult and in the familiar Book of the Rose he thus 
expounded his creed : 


I do not [he says] consider the Rose pre-eminent as a decorative plant ; 
several simpler flowers, much less beautiful in themselves have, to my 
mind, greater value for general effect in the garden. . . . So with all the 
best roses I should not wish for or expect any general display at a distance 
but come close and be content if I can find but one perfect bloom. 


This will serve as an example of the heresy which has for so 
long a time led to the rose being mainly regarded apart altogether 
from the garden-scheme. Show roses are still grown for the most 
part under much the same conditions as prize vegetables. 

There are of course roseries innumerable which represent the 
very highest development of the gardener’s art. We are all 
of us grateful for the achievements at Kew, where, for a quarter 
of a century, we have had an object-lesson in the decorative pos- 
sibilities of the rose in nearly all its species and in most of its 
best forms. But in spite of all this ‘ garden-roses ’—a term which 
connotes all non-show varieties—have continued to be regarded 
as in an inferior class, owing to the altogether exaggerated vogue 
for exhibition sorts and prize blooms. It is all very well for those 
who have the time and money to devote themselves ta rivalling 
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others in like case. It is, too, partly a question of temperament. 
But for each rose-exhibitor there are hundreds if not thousands 
of rose-lovers, and the question may be asked again, as it has 
often been asked before, whether the show mania has not been 
overdone. ‘The strict rosarian would regard it as almost an act 
of sacrilege to grow show varieties in garden form. To him the 
joys of pruning-time, with its slaughter grim and great, the 
anxieties of blooming-time, the little tricks of acceleration and 
retardation, which are the essence of the showman’s art, repre- 
sent the apogee of rose growing. It may be conceded that this 
has been brought to a pitch of perfection with us not excelled 
if it is equalled in any other country. Our English shows beat 
the French hollow. Yet to many of us the vogue has usurped 
a pride of place which it does not deserve. It is no doubt a brave 
sight to see a bed.of George or Hugh Dicksons, for example, all 
cut hard back, throwing up fantastically huge blooms. But Hugh 
Dickson, at any rate, is pre-eminently the one crimson and scarlet 
hybrid perpetual one would choose for pegging down or growing 
as a bush, and a bed of fifty would stock, let us say, 250 square 
feet of ground. George Dickson, with his heavy head, is much 
more the showman’s flower. 

This brings us to the question whether it should not 
be admitted that the highest point of roseculture is to 
grow the perfect tree in full health and vigour according to its 
natural habit. Many exhibition roses if grown naturally, 
preferably, on their own roots, would make grand garden roses 
and have a long life of luxuriance and beauty instead of the 
brief and hectic glory of, it may be, a single season. The fashion 
has reacted upon the roseries of many country houses, not always, 
by any manner of means, well placed or well planned. Too 
often they consist of little more than serried rows of ‘ cut-backs’ 
well or ill kept, clean or dirty, as the ease may be, grown in 
some out-of-the-way corner. In days when summer flowering 
sorts predominated and the season was measured by weeks there 
might have been some excuse for this sentence of banishment. 
But the rose is now perpetual in fact. as well as in name, and 
can boast a blooming season which equals that of any other 
flower. If grown under natural conditions it is capable of 
meeting all demands of colour and form. It can adorn every 
natural advantage any garden may possess. It can redeem ugli- 
ness and endow the bare and bizarre with a beauty where art can 
achieve its greatest triumph, which is to conceal itself. 

We cannot leave it all to Nature, it is true. But the limits 
within which we can assist Nature are perfectly well established. 
There is a mean between the artificiality of the show-bloom and 
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the perfect flower, the fruit of that moderated restraint and indis- 
pensable disbudding which corrects the prodigality of reproduc- 
tion, -the one predominant outcome of the bounty with which 
the industry of the husbandman is ever rewarded. The truth 
is that roses need to be grown each by each with a severe eye 
to its natural habit and not by rule. 

It would be foolish to dogmatise, especially when one is acutely 
conscious of the limitations of one’s own experience. But, never- 
theless, it may be suggested that many a rose reaches its fullest 
beauty and fulfils its functions as part of the garden scheme in- 
finitely more completely in natural form. Grown freely the teas 
take on an added beauty of their own. Their foliage is itself so 
distinctive in its charm. 

We come now, naturally, to the utilitarian consideration of the 
rose in the gardens of the future. We need not hesitate to admit 
that the English garden is in dire jeopardy. Ways and means 
decree with inexorable force that the hundreds, or, possibly, 
thousands of bedding plants regarded as the essential furni- 
ture of all gardens, public or private, large or small, cannot be 
bought or stocked in these days except at prohibitive cost. The 
rose seems destined to come to the rescue. The wichuraianas and 
their hybrids have given us a race of all but continuously blooming 
ramblers and trailers; which will clothe beds and banks with a 
feast of flowers. The polyantha pompons, with their tiny fairy- 
like blooms, make perfect edging plants. Roses innumerable— 
teas, chinas, rugosas, briars, and their hybrids—are asserting their 
decorative uses. Bedding-out will soon become a memory of the 
Dark Ages. 

For all her royal lineage the rose is pre-eminently the poor 
man’s flower. Briar-cuttings and briar seedlings are still within 
everybody’s reach. Their market cost is up, it is said, 1000 per 
cent., but happily thie trade cannot prevent us from going to the 
hedgerows and thickets where Rosa canina luxuriates in careless 
forgetfulness of the profiteer. Buds, thanks to the freemasonry 
which makes all rose-lovers akin, can be had for the asking. Rose 
cuttings, too, grow like weeds. It is, in short, within the compass 
of the poorest of the new poor, as well as those of the old that 
remain, to make his plot of ground a bower worthy of Paradise. 
Not that he will not have to put in plenty of hard work. It may 
be a labour of love, but to bud a briar below ground, for instance, 
on a hot July day, is—it must be confessed—an act of penance. 
The rite is best observed, if not by proxy, in a privacy safe and 
secure from the eye of the camera. But if the devoir is devoutly 
paid, abundantly will it be rewarded. 

Bush roses planted four or five feet apart would fill up bare 
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beds with amazing rapidity. The hybrid tea Madame Léon Pain, 
for instance, grown by a tyro in a villa garden, as a bush four feet 
high, had a wreath of silvery flesh-coloured blooms which would 
not have shamed an expert. Mélanie Soupert, with her almost in- 
describable colouring of pale fawn and gold shaded by a delicate 
peach, and, sometimes, amethyst, and her large glossy foliage ; 
that old favourite Caroline Testout (the ‘ slave of the garden ’) ; 
Maman Cochet, all make glorious bushes from four to six feet 
high, while Hugh Dickson and Frau Karl Druschki grow much 
higher than that without suffering deterioration inform. But the 
field to choose from is inexhaustible. Bush growing is, naturally, 
only a question of adequate nourishment being supplied accord- 
ing to the vigour of the tree. Phariséer, that tall upright grower, 
with its blush white and salmon shadings, one of the loveliest of 
hybrid teas, so often mutilated by exhibition pruning, and the 
Duchess of Wellington, seem naturally to rebel against their fate. 
It is always difficult to keep their exuberance within bounds when 
they are grown as bedders. The teas Safrano (which is over 
eighty years old) and Marie von Houtte and the hybrid tea our 
old friend Papa Gontier have long been grown to huge dimensions. 
Natural bushes of the hybrid teas Gustave Régis and Killarney 
make a picture in any garden. 

The National Rose Society gives in its all too abbreviated list 
of good roses for growing as bushes the climbing polyanthas 
Adrian Riverchon and Trier; the sweet briars Hebe’s Lip, 
Janet’s Pride and Lady Penzance; the rugosas Blanc double 
de Coubert, the whitest rose we have, blooming the whole summer 
through and well into the autumn ; Fimbriata, with its fringed 
petals ; and Conrad F. Meyer, now an old favourite, with its clear 
silvery rose tint ; and the indispensable hybrid tea Gruss an Tep- 
litz. Rosa Moyesit, that epoch-making single of 1909, with its 
unique colour of ‘dull powdery-looking brick red,’ is reported 
by the Reverend Joseph Jacob as making a splendid bush on the 
wide border at Glasnevin. Bushes of Austrian Copper and 
Austrian Yellow, if all too fleeting, are glorious harbingers of 
the rose festival. In an ancient Kentish garden a bush of each, 
of unknown age, some six or seven feet high was a blaze of glory 
like a red sunrise. The little yellow Banksian is still incompar- 
able. Dean Hole speaks of a tree at Toulon which covered a wail 
seventy-five feet in breadth and eighteen feet in height and bear- 
ing 50,000 blooms at once. The same authority answers for it 
as a sound stock on which to bud teas and noisettes, and so making 
its fertility in surroundings suitable to its habit illimitable. The 
veteran expert Mr. William Robinson has vouched for a double 
white Ayrshire rose which was thirty years old and covered an 
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area of seventy square feet. New climbers innumerable are con- 
tinuous bloomers. 5 

The rosery can, too, be made permanent as well as beautiful. 
We have long since bidden good-bye to the days when it was only 
a summer joy, if we shall always regret the old English rose 
garden with its old-fashioned favourites beloved of our childhood. 
The Provence, and Provins, the Damask, the old common Moss, 
seem to have ceased to be, if they have left behind them a worthy 
progeny. You can see the pink monthly and the Cabbage in 
many a cottage garden, but nearly all of those dark crimson velvety 
Damasks of forty or fifty years ago, many of which were name- 
less, seem to have passed into oblivion. It is the same in 
France. As M. Jules Gravereaux, the prince of rosarians, 
puts it : 
















The Gallic roses, the centifolia of perfect form, the provins of dazzling 
colour, the alba so dainty, the damask of exquisite perfume, the pompons 
80 charming, all these roses were the delight of our grandparents, but they 
have gone out of fashion because they do not happen to be perpetual 
flowering. What injustice! and what ingratitude! 














In the roseries of the future it may be hoped that room will 
be found for some of the old English types, especially the wild 
briars. To the showman they may present little attraction, 
although among them are the parents or grandparents of many 
a prize bloom, but there is no reason why we should treat even 
@ summer rose as deserving of a shorter shrift than other flower- 
ing shrubs. 














The claim of the rose to take its true pride of place in all 
our gardens now rests, however, upon the fact that it is 
pre-eminently the flower of flowers in any garden scheme, how- 
ever modest or ambitious. It lends itself more than any other 
to the continuous display of an ever-changing charm. You can 
have roses for seven months in the year. You can, if you wish, 
ring the changes on the whole gamut of colour from May to 
December. We are, too, rapidly approaching a time when most 
greenhouses will perforce be cool. It would be better far that 
they should be devoted to rose-growing than left derelict or be 
demolished altogether. For to rose-growers the possibilities of 
the cool greenhouse are almost inexhaustible. There are hardly 
any conceivable garden conditions under which the rose could not 
vindicate her decorative capabilities. The necessary expense 
is altogether exaggerated. A rose garden is susceptible of being 
run, relatively, much more economically than perhaps any other. 
Given the essential intelligence and care, it can be a joy for years 
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at a moderate cost for replacement and maintenance. We have 
too long been misled by the amazing industry of rosarians. 
We have all of us read accounts of those labours of Sisyphus which 
seem to be the inevitable preliminary to the art of rose culture. 
A perverse fate has, it appears, decreed that many growers should 
live under apparently hopeless conditions as to soil, aspect, and 
climate alike, and one and all are not backward in their testimony 
to their own industry, if not prodigality, in overcoming triumpb- 
antly these and other obstacles. 

A rose garden is, it is true, more often made than found. 
You can find in any book on rose culture endless recipes for the 
medium in which roses should be grown. It generally sounds a 
pretty hopeless proposition, especially nowadays. It is one thing 
to improve the conditions by careful cultivation. You can dig 
and trench and bastard-trench if you like. You can fertilise and 
bring your rose-beds into good condition. All that is in the day’s 
work. And you would not deserve and certainly would not get 
roses if you didn’t. But it is altogether another matter to make 
huge excavations and fill them up with tons of artificial compost. 
If ways and means permit it may be questioned whether any- 
thing of the kind could have any real permanence if it were not 
periodically renewed all over again, since sooner or later the sub- 
soil would work up to the top. The experiment of attempting 
to establish rhododendrons in a chalk country by planting them 
in huge pits of peat proved a disastrous failure. For, sure enough, 
the chalk soon got the better of the peat. 

To fit the roses to the habitat and not the habitat to the 
roses is a counsel of common sense. <A good rose country may 
not be within everybody’s reach, but wherever briars can grow 
you can be sure of the rose. For the rose is ubiquitous. It 
grows amidst ice and snow; in the sands of the desert; on the 
tops of mountains; in the depths of the valleys; im wood 
and forest glades; in the marshes; and on the sands of the 
seashore. If the Queen of Flowers she is also the handmaiden 
of humanity ever ready to serve for the slender guerdon of love 
and care in return. There is no soil so poor but possesses its 
natural rose. Such, too, is the wonderful compensation of 
Nature that the roses of the arid wastes drive their tap roots 
down deep into the soil and subsoil so that they can live and 
thrive where their more gorgeous fibrous-rooted sisters would 
inevitably perish. 

Every spring, we are told, the sandy shores of the Gulf of 
Bengal and the mountains of Nepaul are alike carpeted with 
the snow-white rose blossoms. There is authority for the 
fact that the belles of the Esquimaux, like true daughters 
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of Eve, adorn their hair with the clear rose-coloured blooms of 
Rosa nitida. Hudson’s Bay and Labrador boast Rosa blanda 
with large pink flowers and free habit; Iceland has Rosa 
rubiginosa as its indigenous sweet briar, and Lapland the hybrid 
Rosa rubella with its red blooms. In Siberia Rosa acicularis, 
with its bright pink blooms and glaucous foliage, is a thing of 
beauty; while Rosa altaica, the beautiful garden bush with 
lemon-white flowers, flourishes in Northern Central Asia. Even 
Abyssinia claims Rosa ece, with its small yellow flowers, some- 
times seen in our own south-country gardens. 

The hunt for new varieties may seem to be a matter for 
experts. Artificial cultivation has been looked upon as largely 
@ secret art. But hybridisation is not now, as it has too long 
been, a mystery left in professional hands and is coming more 
and more within the amateur’s grasp. It is being realised that 
it offers a field pre-eminently suited to those whose happy lot 
it is to spend their days amongst their roses. There is no earthly 
reason why the humblest garden should not produce its annual 
crop of seedlings, any one of which may prove a pearl of great 
price. We need not tell anew the already twice-told tale of the 
birth of the hybrid teas, of which, perhaps, Cheshunt Hybrid was 
the avant-coureur. It would be an interesting exercise to trace 
the result of crossings of species and sub-species and their hybrids. 
But a few familiar examples must suffice. Thus Frau Karl 
Druschki was a seedling from Merveille de Lyon and Caroline 
Testout, the latter of which was itself the offspring of the prolific 
Madame de Tartas and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Mr. H. RB. 
Darlington established the parentage of the hybrid tea Gustav 
Griinerwald as Safrano by Caroline Testout; Hugh Dickson as 
a seedling from Gruss an Teplitz and Lord Bacon, and Lady 
Hillingdon—that indispensable tea, of bright fawn yellow 
suffused orange—as a seedling from Papa Gontier and Madame 
Hoste. Much has been accomplished but there is here an 
inexhaustible field to be tilled. What is wanted is less reticence 
on the part of the experts as to the true lines on which hybridisa- 
tion should march. Many amateurs would do yeoman service 
if they had right guidance. We seem to have reached a stage 
when, after a reasonable interval, the parentage of a rose should 
no longer remain a trade secret. Why should that, for instance, 
of General McArthur, the hybrid tea of 1905, still be sedulously 
concealed ? 

Whatever may be the limitations of eugenics in the social 
domain, its truths are abundantly evidenced in the plant world. 
Much of our trouble in fighting the diseases of the rose is due 
to ill-assorted unions and over-propagation which lessens vigour 
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we shall not pay too dearly for some of our new favourites and 
only grow them at the risk of a devastating epidemic. Obviously 
it would be a gain if we could bring ourselves to sweep away all 
our weaklings and go in for a more sturdy stock. We shall lose 
more than we shall gain by the infinite variety of tints which 
reckless breeding to colour has called into being, if it be established 
that we have thereby infected our gardens until they have become 
plague-spots. Mr. Courtney Page, however, predicts a time 
when we shall get a race of immune roses once more. In varieties 
of the type of Mermaid—the offspring of the Macartney Rose 
(R. bracteata) and a double yellow tea—he believes we shall find 
the solution of this pressing problem. As things are, whole 
beds of exhibition roses are defoliated, and so weakened in con- 
stitution, if not killed off every season. But to breed to type 
and not to colour is, in these days of colour crazes, a counsel of 
’ perfection. It wauld be more practical if our bio-chemists and 
plant pathologists would be kind enough to devise some measures 
of prevention or cure. Specifics are legion but have so far proved 
little but nostrums. 






of and leaves a tree a ready prey to the spoiler. Susceptibility to 
la that blighting pestilence which M. C. Cooke’ designates ‘ rose- 
nd leaf blotch,’ commonly called ‘ black spot ’—a term which is 
id misleading as it involves confusion with similar maladies of other 
5, plants—is undoubtedly hereditary. There are proofs and to spare 
of that delicate parents have given us a range of roses of extreme 
h susceptibility. Many of the new colour types however lovely 
n will prove costly luxuries. Thus Persian Yellow, itself an 
e- easy victim, has transmitted its failings to Soleil d’Or, 

which, in turn, handed them on to Soleil d’Angers. Juliet and 
r Lyons, perhaps more liable than any to a fatal attack, are of 
y the same ancestry. Incidentally, it may be remarked, that if 
5 crippled Juliets and Lyons be potted up and grown in a cool 
B greenhouse they will prove themselves capable af growing foliage 
t of absolute cleanliness. It is exactly the same thing with mildew, 
; like parent like child. Crimson Rambler is a chronic invalid, 
y when mildew is in the air. It is coming to be questioned whether 

















It has been left to M. Jules Gravereaux in La Roseraie de 
l’ Hay * to show the world what can be done by private enterprise 
to reduce rose culture to a science. His botanical collection, giving 
the species, sub-species and varieties, hybrids and sub-genera, and 
his garden collection, which contains between seven and eight 
thousand varieties, are incomparable. But to many people what 
1 Fungoid Diseases of Cultivated Plants, London 1906. 


2 ‘La Roseraie de |’Hay,’ by M, Jules Gravereaux, Rose Annual, 1914. 
"9 
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he calls his ‘ retrospective collection’ will make the strongest 
appeal. This is best described in his own words : 


Here is exhibited a series of characteristic types showing the different 
aspects of the Rose throughout the ages. On one hand are the wild Roses, 
classified according to a new standpoint, the probable order of their dis- 
persal en the face of the earth and according to their general physiognomy. 

Firstly the most imperfect Roses, which must have been the earliest 
comers. Rosa berberifolia with simple leaves, R. maracandica, R. minuti- 
folia, R. microphylla, etc.; then the Roses with prickles, the epidermis 
covered with hairs and fine acicules, whose habitats are the high altitudes, 
R. Webbiana, R. sericea, R. acicularis, etc. ; then the Roses without prickles 
of the lower moantains, R. alpina, R. ferruginea, R. cinnamomea, etc. ; 
the Roses of the forests, needle-prickled, R. canina, R. rubiginosa, R. 
oxyodon, etc.; then the Roses of the warm climates with shiny foliage, as 
R. bracteata, R. laevigata, etc. ; and lastly the Roses with perfect organs, 
probably the most recent, R. indica, R. moschata, R. multiflora, ete. 

Facing these wild Roses are the cultivated ones which we can, starting 
from the Greek civilisation, know with some certainty. Beginning with 
the Roses of Theophrastus, the centifolia and the Rose of Mount Pangaeus, 
and concluding with the most recent races, wichuraiana and Pernetiana, 
about fifty types show the successive stages of our garden Roses. 

The history of these Roses comprises three periods—viz.: From the 
earliest times to the end of the eighteenth century is the reign of the 
centifolia and Provins Roses; at the end of the eighteenth century was 
the period of the importation into Europe of Roses altogether different, 
those which came from the Far East; and finally in the nineteenth century 
appeared the new races, the results of crossing the latter with our ancient 
varieties. 


What an incomparable vista of the history of the rose is thus 
offered us! The rose-world has been laid under a debt of gratitude 
by M. Gravereaux in thus preserving much that would have other- 
wise been sacrificed. But he has given us an example as well as 
a warning. 

It is an amazing reflection that the rose as our national flower 
should have had so little national recognition. Many of our old 
English favourites have been lost to art and commerce already, and 
many more will soon follow them into the limbo of the has-beens. 
Few of us would care to see the garden follow the farm into 
the net of the Ministry of Agriculture. We have little reason 
to be enamoured of State management, and, fortunately perhaps, 
little reason to fear it. But there must be rose-lovers enough to 
make a National Rose Garden a practicable project. There is 
nothing new about the proposition. It has been advanced over 
and over again. It is appropriately put forward in the Rose 
Annual for 1920 as a suitable War Memorial. In any case the 
reproach that our growers should have to go to the rosery of the 
municipality of Paris at La Bagatelle, or to those at Washington 
or Cornell, to get a hall-mark of trustworthiness for their novelties 
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should, in common decency, be removed. If this established as 
the test, not merely the exhibition value of the individual bloom 
grown under exhibition conditions, but the true natural habit of 
the tree itself in its most perfect garden form, it would put the 
art of rose culture on a rational as well as a national basis. 


W. Morris Cougs. 
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A STREAM IN SUMMER 


My stream in Summer. Come with me once more 
Where the curved bank in its encircling arms 

. Holds lover-wise thro’ all this lingering noon 

The impassioned sun. The feast is newly spread, 
O World, for your new hunger, daintier far 

Than when in early Spring you hailed with me 

The glory of the sallows, or espied 

The maiden bloom of hazel. Share again 

The joy, the beauty. 


Enter first this lane 
Of tempting loveliness (thro’ which we pass 
To reach our theme ;) yonder a throstle’s nest 
New-built, and all the curious moist weft 
Out-grown with the culled flowers—a coronal 
Of nature’s own. See now, a gleaming pair 
Of yaffles; how they riot in the sun 
And flash into our being; see them woo 
With fluttering wing, and bill to amorous bill 
And quivering ecstasy. Threefold the charm ; 
The charm of beast or bird joyous and free, 
The charm of summer warmth and light and love 
And bloom and odour, and the subtler charm 
Of sympathy. These transports all should know; 
Therefore I seek to kindle in your hearts 
The burning fire of mine. 

Come then in thought, 

Set free your walled-up fancies till they breathe 
An ampler heaven. For so the lane ascends 
Thro’ balmy hummings, antiphons of song, 
Now spaced with terraces, now narrowing 
To banks of speedwell and sweet eglantine, 
And foxgloves danced about by fan-winged flies, 
And marjoram beds, or in the mossy niche 
Pearled sorrel; now again wide ledges shine 
With kingcups and the undraped cuckao-flower ; 
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And now o’erarching with a golden green 
Or verdurous-scented gloom, they burst upon 
A blaze of meadow. Crossing this, we gaze 
Down on the shelving crescent of our stream, 
And all its beauty. If the way was fair, 
Fairer the goal. 

For at the brink we pause 
To take the marvellous prospect. Near a lime 
That hangs its boughs with budded murmurings, 
And cools all summer airs with perfumed shade 
We lie at ease, drenching our eager sense 
With beauty. 

What is beauty? the fair scene 
Befits—compels the question, even as @ rose 
Asks reverence for a Maker. Only thus 
We answer, while we moralise our lay 
With praise, not reason; who would probe his flower 
Should first enjoy. Our old perplexities, 

The sleep, the awakening, Real or Ideal, 
Art, Nature, let us fondle them on trust; 
To-day, only to see, to hear, to dream, 
Is beauty. 

Thus we ponder; but that wave 
More eloquent than words calls to our souls 
From league to league of this wide plain to taste 
All loveliness. Spirits imparadised 
Or slighter shades that roam Elysian fields 
Might scorn their amaranth and asphodel 
Could they look back on this. No sight so fair, 
I think, in earth or heaven, as this rich vale 
That rolls in purple to the empurpled hills 
Summer’s magnificence ; or those flowered rims 
That edge the silver ribbon of our stream 
Winding for miles; here, lush forget-me-nots 
Born of the moist embrace of mead and wave, 
Seem to my fancy melodies in bloom, 
A flowering rhapsody—mere syllables 
Burst into blossom in our ears. 

Yet more— 

I speak it boldly—nearer to my heart 
The unbidden weed that blows by stream or field 
And spells the homely prattle of its name 
Than all the titled blooms which flaunt and stare 
The stiffened slaves of art. Nature came first, 
Comes last. 
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Therefore to-day even the Ideal 
Makes holiday among forget-me-nots, 
Smells the sweet turf, falls back upon the breast 
Of the Earth Mother; thus my heart recalls 
Its dewy morn, and into yonder flood 
I cast my weight of years. 


But the old haunt 

Beckons me down, and once again I lie 
On the deep bank where the wild chervil waves 
Its corqnals of light, and the near stream 
Rolls minstrelsy. For in this favoured spot 
Spring clasps the hand of summer and you find 
June ox-eye and the March anemone, 
The last sweet bluebell and the first sweet rose. 

Sister and riva! of the may is she, 
The field-rose fair; shell-tinted, tender-eyed, 
She decks each bush and hedge-row of our land 
Making it England. Trust me, ‘tis no shame 
To marvel at a flower; there is a use 
Beyond utility; finer the soul 
That. burns with rapture at the bloom, than dust 
Which battens on the fruit. 


But now I reach 
My hand to gather memories of the past, 
And chiefly these late cowslips, for with them 
The faded years re-bloom; these were the joy 
Of childhood—ay, but every flower was bliss 
(Or such my whim) in that fresh dawn; the world 
Was with us less, and Nature at our doors. 


Nor only flowers ; for in those jubilant years 
The very birds were blither; you might list 
The noonday nightingale; and in these fields 
Cuckoos, some sweet half-score of babblers gay, 
Answered each other like the village cocks 
At morn. I laughed to hear them strangle one 
Rich note, and then in stuttering chorus shout 
The rivalry of love; but their sole mate 
Coquettish, jarred a crafty kwtk-kwik-kwik 
In some lone tree. Now from this hazel grove 
One solitary cuckoo sends a strange, 

A triple peal, clear as a silver gong, 
More mellow than the chime of distant bells 
That ring their threefold cadence to the moon 
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On windless sabbaths—and to my dulled ear 
As sad as they. 
But the mood passes swift 

As shade of heron’s wing; what hour is this 
For sadness, when all earth, all heaven, nay, 
The veriest weed is matter for a song, 
And I would be the singer? I would chant 
These river-bordered meadows bounteous 
As Milton’s Paradise ; first the fair brims 
Of luscious blooms that suck the moistening wave, 
Loosestrife and meadow-sweet and marigold 
And iris gay ; and on their hedge-row banks 
Blue of the summer bell-flower vanquishing 
All primal beauty of the hyacinth. 
Their acres of live gold; their leagues of rose ; 
Roods of moon-daisies over which the dusk 
Draws not her veil—these would I chant; all hues, 
All motion, all sweet sound; the lark that trills 
His marriage-lay, then with a new desire 
Drops to the rounded grasses where his mate 
Sits brooding, and a tender silence tells 
Of music changed to love. I’d chant the race 
Diverse (why not as one?) of happy swift 
And swallow burnished by the evening beam, 
Not birds but gleaming shapes of sheer delight, 
Joys that have taken wing, arrows of tune, 
Flashes of fleeting song. Ay, let them have 
A world of fancies; nothing upon earth 
More joyous, save it be that meadow brook 
They love to chase, where like a pulse of light, 
A thing of melody, it gambols on 
To pour its prattle in the flood—all these, 
And myriad myriads more I fain would sing. 

But now let me limn last what shall dwell last 
In love and memory, that summer fload 
And all its winding beauty. I would trace 
For miles the shore’s lonely magnificence, 
Harbours where lilies anchor, pools which spread 
Their dark metallic silver under boughs 
That hide the sullen pike. Then to the beds 
Of the rose-purple willow-herb that floods 
Out from the brink its own far-billowing tide, 
Wondrously fair ; and next by oozy groves 
Of flag and osier, where from some green spray 
Nigh to his mate (shy glancing from her nest 
That hangs twixt sky and wave) the reed-warbler 
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Pipes his quaint melody. And last, a coot 
Breaks from her covert of forget-me-nots 
Beating the surface in her quivering flight 
Beyond the line of willows. 

Here the past 
Calls to the present. Fantasy, perchance— 
I know not—but from childhood such a stream, 
Such willows (and a faint-blue summer haze 
Or soft autumnal mist) would trance my soul 
With yearnings tender, infinite, and strange, 
Half joy, half sadness; dreams maybe that dwell 
In all reality—something of lave, 
Something of loveliness, which my plain art 
(Might it but find such grace one summer day) 
Should picture here. 


But were the day still young 
I’d gather up my scroll, and wander forth 
(And you, O World, beside me, for the quest 
Is rare and wondrous) where the river bends 
In semicircle round a distant swamp, 
A marshy wilderness of bough and bloom, 
Mysterious, untrodden, beautiful, 
A virgin world. In that charmed solitude 
Nature becomes a Presence, and the place 
A temple and its God. So would we draw 
Near to her secret altar, quit the day, 
Plunge in the swampy thicket, there to leap 
From tuft to gurgling tuft, from root to root, 
Or burst the undergrowth of surer ground ; 
Then wade the shallows, and the reedy home 
Of the shy grebe, where on her floating sedge 
She broods unquiet; then, as stealthy, watch 
The meditative heron poise and sway ; 
Then breathe the strong breath of the water-mint, 
And spices of the rush; or staggering turn 
To grasp the boughs of some enchanted isle. 
That rocks to its foundations—such the wild 
Delicious peril of the scented dusk, 
The mystic solitude, the’ virgin world. 


So might our steps have wandered; but the day 
Draws nigh to evening, and the level sun 
Like that famed Phrygian King, (say rather, like 
That finer alchemist, the poet,) turns 
All baser things to gold. So I lean back 
And watch the great magician at his task, 
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And see the grand prismatic aftermath 

Of splendour, and the frescoes of the west ; 

I listen to the babble of the rooks 

That fills their joyous city of the trees, 

Its happy clamours of parental care, 

And eager lispings of the nest, and all 

The noiseful domesticities; and the sound, 
The slumbrous scent of dews, the golden eve, 
The peace, the unutterable beauty, trance 
My senses, and I close my eyes to dream. 


Sudden I wake, for some near nightingale 
Is pealing to the evening star that burns 
Most like a lesser moon, splendent and full 
At the earth’s rim. I marvel; have I waked 
To greater loveliness? Never ere this, 

I question, was such heavenly marrying 

Of matchless sight with matchless harmony 
Revealed ta mortal sense. No more I lack 
Those noonday songs; ten times more rapturous 
These melodies poured out before a world 

Of hush and twilight ; life itself should lapse 

Into an ecstasy. 


So dies the hour; 


The star has set; the nightingale has ceased ; 
But both possess my soul. Let me complete 
The picture; and as these lines emulate 

The murmurings of my stream, so let me tune, 
Not the whole gamut, but the tenderer notes 
Of this bird’s love-lament, and stave them thus :— 


*‘All day the lonely covert lieth dumb ; 
All day have I, the nightingale, afar 
Watch’d the long drouth of hours burdensome, 
Athirst for thy new love, O Evening Star. 
Then breath’d the odorous dewy dusk, the while 
All heaven was shadowed, till I might behold 
Thy face slow lighted with a virgin smile, 
And silver coyness changed to love’s fine gold. 
O Star, my song was kindled at thy beam, 
And thou wilt leave me? Let me-follow near, 
Where thou perchance athwart the Ocean Stream 
Shinest ; songless, unloved, I tarry here? 
My soul is with thee on that marge of heaven, 
And fallen is all the glory of the even.’ 
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So ends the artless lilt of my dumb lay, 
This dewy stillness and a rising moon . 
My only listeners. 
But lo! once more, 
There where the pathway cleaves the hazel boughs 
Toward moon-awakened bloom and airs of balm, 
Slow-pacing as of old, hand drooped by hand, 
The youth, the maiden, rapturously lost 
In either’s love ; he on her parted lips 
Lays his full joy, and soothes them with his soul 
Like evening dew on some parched passion-flower ; 
Nay, there is nothing like a lover’s kiss— 
Nor should be! but, as fancy wills, I’ll shape 
His Summer vow, and leave them to their love :— 
‘The birds are tasting love in every bower, 
And love, like perfume, floats from flower to flower ; 
Here will we lie, and let our blithe souls be 
Bird-like and flower-like and our love as free.’ 


Morton LUvceE. 


The Editor of THe NiInereentH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





